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A  BACHELOR'S  BLUNDER. 


CHAPTEE   XVI. 

A   WELCOME. 

FoRTUXATELY  for  its  occupaiits,  Farndon  Court 
has  never  been  a  sliow  place  ;  but  that  does 
not  prevent  it  from  being  one  of  the  most 
charming  houses  in  Berkshire.  The  original 
structure,  which  certain  prints  still  extant 
depict  as  a  somewhat  gloomy  mansion  of  the 
Jacobian  style,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and 
Dick  Herbert's  father,  then  a  young  man  who 
had  recently  returned  from  making  the  grand 
tour,  had  it  replaced \ipon  another  site,  by  as 
near  a  reproduction  as  his  architect  could 
achieve  or  would  consent  to  of  a  Picnaissance 
Vol.  II.  B 
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Prench  chateau,  with  steep  roofs,  jiitthig 
wings,  and  high  windows,  wdiich  at  a  later 
period  were  fitted  Avith  plate  glass.  The 
edifice  has  been  a  good  deal  criticised,  but  no 
one  has  ever  thought  of  disputing  the  beauty 
of  its  position.  It  stands  on  an  eminence, 
approached  from  the  north  by  a  long,  straight 
avenue,  while  on  the  south  (towards  which 
quarter  the  windows  of  the  j)rincipal  reception- 
rooms  look)  is  a  broad  terrace,  terminated 
by  a  stone  balustrade,  some  ten  feet  beneath 
which  are  level  lawns  and  geometrically- 
designed  flower-beds,  according  well  enough 
with  the  formal  character  of  the  building. 
From  the  limit  of  these  the  ground  falls 
gently  to  the  shores  of  a  lake  of  respectable 
size,  and  beyond  that  woods  stretch  away  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  From  every  side, 
indeed,  of  this  happily-placed  dwelling  an 
undulating  sea  of  greenery  extends  into  the 
far  misty  distance.  All  the  charm  of  wood- 
land scenery  is  there,  without  that  sense  of 
oppression  wliich  the  too  near  neighbourhood 
of  trees  is  apt  to  convey.     The  park  is  not 
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large,  nor  for  the  matter  of  that  is  the  en- 
tire property  a  very  extensive  one  ;  but  it 
has  the  appearance  of  being  boundless,  no 
line  of  demarcation  being  perceptible  at  the 
points  where  it  touches  Windsor  forest. 

As  for  the  interior  of  the  house,  it  was 
comfortable,  though  hardly  what  in  these 
days  would  be  considered  pretty  or  capable 
of  being^  rendered  so.  The  rooms  were 
spacious  and  lofty,  but  of  course  lacked  those 
nooks  and  corners  upon  which  we  have  learnt 
to  set  so  high  a  value  ;  and  the  furniture, 
which  had  been  purchased  at  an  epoch  when 
gilding,  damask,  and  huge  mirrors  were  held 
to  exhaust  the  resources  of  art  and  luxury, 
was — as  Dick's  friends  had  frequently  in- 
formed him — meretricious  in  the  last  degree. 
By  the  time  that  Dick  had  decided  to  give  his 
home  a  mistress  it  had  become  extremely 
shabby  into  the  bargain,  and  as  lie  had  the 
best  reasons  for  distrusting  his  own  taste  in 
such  matters,  he  thought  he  could  not  do 
more  wisely  than  summon  a  celebrated  up- 
holsterer, turn  him  loose  in   the  house,  and 

B  2 
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briefly  instruct  him  to  '  do  it  up  and  make  it 
decent  in  a  couple  of  months.' 

The  celebrated  upholsterer  accepted  the 
commission  with  glee.  He  came  down  from 
London,  accompanied  by  his  myrmidons,  and 
carried  out  his  orders  in  a  thoroughly  pains- 
takino^  and  conscientious  manner.  He  did 
tlie  house  up  and  made  it  decent  according 
to  his  notions,  which  were  those  of  the  most 
modern  school,  and  did  not  alloAv  himself  to 
be  hampered  by  any  slavish  adherence  to 
congruity.  The  abomination  of  gilding  was 
promptly  reduced  ;  the  walls  became  clothed, 
some  in  tapestry,  some  in  an  imitation  of 
stamped  leather,  others  in  papers  of  a  sombre 
hue  ;  an  immense  consignment  of  old  oak — 
or  at  any  rate  of  oak  which  seemed  to  be 
old — arrived  and  was  distributed  about  the 
premises  ;  a  pleasing  irregularity  displayed 
itself  in  the  arrangement  of  the  brackets 
which  supported  tlie  late  Mr.  Herbert's  col- 
lection of  old  Chelsea  and  Bow  ;  all  the  doors 
were  taken  off  their  hinges,  and  others,  made 
of  solid  wood,  were  put  in  their  place.     With 
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tliose  immense  windows,  there  was  no  ex- 
cluding the  hght  ;  but  the  best  that  could  be 
done  wdth  heavy  curtains  was  done.  Then 
the  upholsterer  rested  from  his  labours,  feel- 
ing that  he  had  performed  his  duty,  and  in 
due  course  sent  in  an  account  which  caused 
even  Dick  Herbert  to  purse  up  his  hps  and 
w^histle. 

Late  one  afternoon  towards  tlie  end  of 
September  Mss  Herbert  was  pacing  pensively 
up  and  down  the  terrace  already  alluded 
to.  She  liad  arrived  the  day  before,  had 
inspected,  with  elevated  eyebrows  and  a 
mental  appraisal  of  the  cost,  the  transforma- 
tion effected  within-doors,  and  she  was  now- 
awaiting  the  owner  and  his  bride,  W'hose 
home-coming  was  expected  to  take  place 
that  evening.  It  has  been  said  of  an  eminent 
statesman  that  he  possesses  every  virtue 
except  that  of  resignation.  Of  Miss  Herbert 
it  was  never  said  that  she  possessed  every 
virtue ;  but  from  the  list  of  those  that  she 
did  possess  the  same  deduction  would  as- 
suredly have  liad  to  be  made.      Perhaps  she 
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was  one  of  those  persons  who  are  born  to 
rule :  she  had,  at  all  events,  been  accustomed 
to  rule  over  Farndon  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  prospect  of  resigning  her  authority  was 
not  ac^reeable  to  her. 

Her  musings  as  she  gazed  out  at  the 
yellowing  woods  and  the  mists  rising  from 
the  lake  were  in  keeping  with  the  melancholy 
that  belonged  to  the  season  and  the  hour. 
She  herself  was  entering  upon  the  autumn  of 
life,  and  there  were  moments  when  she  was 
painfully  aware  of  the  fact.  Looking  back 
upon  the  bygone  spring  and  summer  time, 
she  felt  that  she  had  not  made  hay  while  the 
sun  shone,  or  that  at  least  she  had  made  it 
after  a  fasliion  which  had  left  her  nothing  to 
show  in  the  shaj)e  of  crop.  She  had  certainly 
amused  herself  very  well  during  a  consider- 
able number  of  years,  if  that  could  be  called 
making  hay.  When  she  had  been  young  and 
handsome  and  an  heiress,  she  had  found  the 
world  at  her  feet,  and,  finding  it  there,  had 
been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  kick 
it.     She  had  had  manv  suitors  whom  she  had 
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fooled  to  tlie  top  of  their  bent  and  bad 
dismissed,  without  scruple  or  mercy,  as  soon 
as  they  began  to  weary  her.  "Whilst  she 
walked  on  the  terrace  at  Farndon  that  Sep- 
tember evening,  she  was  thinking  to  herself, 
as  the  generality  of  us  think,  that  if  she  could 
only  take  a  fresh  start  and  begin  life  over 
again,  she  would  act  in  quite  another  way. 
But  to  take  a  fresh  start  was  impossible  ; 
because,  although  she  was  still  handsome  and 
still  an  heiress,  she  was  no  longer  young  ;  and 
nobody  knew  better  than  ]\Iiss  Herbert  that 
that  made  all  the  difference.  It  had  suited 
her  to  assume  that  those  lovers  of  hers  had 
been  attracted  to  her  originally  by  mercenary 
motives.  If  she  had  succeeded  in  capturing 
their  affections,  and  if  they  had  suffered  when 
she  jilted  them,  that  was  her  fair  revenge,  and 
they  had  no  business  to  complain.  But  now 
she  was  inchned  to  be  less  severe  in  her  judg- 
ment of  them,  having  a  reason  of  her  own  for 
sympathising  with  all  lovers,  and  especially 
mth  disappointed  ones.  Xot  one  of  those 
men  liad  ever   touched  her   heart ;   she  had 
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been  wont  to  assure  tliem  tliat  she  really  liad 
no  heart  to  be  toiicliecl,  and  had  ahnost  be- 
lieved that  she  was  speaking  the  truth  in  so 
assuring  them.  It  was  not  until  her  beauty 
was  already  on  the  wane  that,  in  an  evil  hour, 
she  had  encountered  Bertie  Cunningham,  and 
had  learnt  that  neither  years  nor  experience 
nor  a  sceptical  temperament  are  any  sort  of 
protection  against  the  malady  to  which  all 
mortals  are  liable. 

That  amiable,  selfish,  and  pleasure-loving 
young  man  had  played  the  part  of  Nemesis 
with  a  success  of  which  he  Avas  in  no  wise 
conscious.  He  had  flirted  with  Carry  Herbert ; 
he  had  admired  her  greatly  at  first  ;  there  had 
been  a  moment  when — his  finances  being  in  a 
terribly  disordered  condition — he  had  been 
npon  the  verge  of  proposing  to  her ;  but  a 
lucky  week  at  Newmarket  liad  set  him  on  his 
legs  again,  and  he  liad  decided  to  keep  his 
liberty.  All  this  Miss  Herbert  knew  and 
understood  perfectly  w^ell.  She  was  furious 
with  herself  for  loving  this  boy  as  she  did  ; 
her  reason  told  her  that  her  love  was    not. 
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perhaps  could  not  be,  returned  ;  yet  to  give 
up  hope  and  let  him  go  was  more  than  she 
could  accomphsh.  Sometimes  she  cheated 
herself  into  thinking  that  he  had  loved  her 
once ;  sometimes  she  cherished  the  still  more 
absurd  dehision  that  she  mio-ht  be  able  to 
make  him  love  her  yet.  But  what  tortured 
her  most  of  all  was  her  knowledge  that  she 
woukl  accept  him  without  hesitation  even 
though  he  should  tell  her  in  so  many  words 
that  it  was  her  money,  not  herself,  that  he 
desired. 

An  admission  of  that  kind  is  not  a  pleasant 
one  for  a  proud  woman  to  have  to  make  to 
herself,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  at  the 
age  of  two-and-thirty  ]kliss  Herbert  should 
have  been  a  soured  and  disappointed  woman 
as  well  as  a  proud  one.  Her  brothers  mar- 
riage was  a  serious  vexation  to  her.  She  had 
never  played  second  fiddle,  and  could  neither 
imagine  herself  in  that  position  nor  see  any 
way  of  escape  from  it.  Had  she  been  able  to 
feel  as  she  had  felt  a  year  or  two  back,  the 
matter  would  have  been  simple  enough.     She 
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would  have  married  A  or  B  (there  was  still 
more  than  one  such  person  available)  and 
miixrated  to  another  little  kinc^dom.  But  now 
she  shuddered  at  the  bare  thought  of  what 
would  formerly  have  seemed  to  her  the  most 
natural  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Perhaps 
the  one  comfort  remaininc:  to  her  was  the 
right  which  she  felt  to  despise  all  those  who 
married  for  the  sake  of  money  or  conve- 
nience. In  this  category  she  considered  that 
she  was  justified  in  including  Hope — which 
was  more  or  less  of  a  special  comfort  to  her. 

'  Of  course  we  shall  detest  each  other/ 
she  muttered,  standing  out  there  among  the 
falling  leaves.  '  If  Dick  goes  off  and  she  is 
left  here,  as  she  probably  will  be  before  long, 
we  must  try  to  keep  the  house  full  of  people. 
A  prolonged  tete-a-tete  would  be  insupport- 
able ! ' 

Somebody  who  was  crossing  the  lawn  with 
a  hurried  step  caught  sight  of  her  at  this 
moment,  paused  irresolutely,  raised  his  liat, 
and  passed  on.  But  she  stopped  him  with  a 
somewhat  imperious  movement  of  her  hand. 
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'  How  do  YOU  do,  Stiles  ?  '  she  said  (slie  always 
addressed  him  iu  this  way,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  servant,  and  it  w^as  one  of  several  reasons 
that  he  had  for  disliking  her) ;  'I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  in  the  house.' 

'  I  have  been  here  for  a  week,  Miss  Her- 
bert,' ansvrered  Jacob.  (It  was  his  habit  to 
call  her  '  ]Miss  Herbert '  instead  of  '  Ma'am,' 
and  that  was  one  reason,  among  others,  why 
she  disliked  him.) 

'  Oh,  really?  And  why  are  you  not  down 
at  the  station,  cheering  and  throwing  up  your 
hat?' 

'  I  did  not  wisli  to  put  myself  forward,' 
replied  Jacob.  'I  lieard  that  some  of  the 
tenants  vrere  to  go  down  to  the  station  on 
horseback,'  he  added. 

'  Well,  you  are  a  tenant — of  a  kind,  are 
you  not  ?  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  felt  bound  to  give  vent  to  your  joy  hke 
the  others.  But  perhaps  you  don't  rejoice  ; 
perhaps  your  tenancy  is  coming  to  an  end.' 

Jacob  glanced  cpdckly  at  the  clear-cut 
features  above    him.  whicli   wore    a  sligfhtlv 
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derisive  expression.  '  Nothing  has  been  said 
to  me,'  he  answered  hesitatingly.  '  Did — did 
Mr.  Herbert  speak  to  you  about  it  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no  ;  only  there  are  going  to  be 
changes ;  and,  as  you  are  aware,  I  myself 
have  always  considered  your  position  a  very 
equivocal  one.' 

'I  believe  that  you  always  have.  Miss 
Herbert.' 

'  And  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  new 
mistress  of  the  house  may  wish  to  make  a 
fresh  arrangement  of  rooms.  The  more  so  as 
she  is  by  Avay  of  being  an  artist  and  will 
probably  require  a  studio  of  some  kind.' 

'  I  can  leave  at  any  moment,'  Jacob  said, 
with  a  faint  flush  on  his  cheeks. 

'  I  don't  know  that  you  will  be  required 
to  leave,  Stiles.  Mrs.  Herbert  may  take  a 
liking  to  you  ;  only,  if  I  were  in  your  place  I 
should  be  prepared  for  the  chance  of  her 
doing  the  reverse.  A  new  mistress  is  apt  to 
be  a  rather  arbitrary  sort  of  person.' 

'  I  should  think,'  observed  Jacob—'  very 
likely  I  may  be  wrong — but  I  should  think 
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that  she  would  be  guided  in  most  things  by 
her  husband's  wishes.' 

'I  should  think — and  it  is  not  so  very 
likely  that  I  am  wrong — that  she  would  be 
guided  entirely  by  her  own  inclinations.' 

'May  I  ask,  Miss  Herbert,'  inquired  Jacob, 
with  a  great  show  of  deference,  '  whether  you 
have  met  this  lady  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  I  have  met  her.' 

'  And  is  she — er ?  ' 

'  Pretty?    Oh,  yes,  slie  is  pretty.' 

'  I  see,'  said  Jacob  demurely,  with  his  eyes 
cast  down  as  usual. 

There  are  few  things  more  disagreeable 
than  sitting  down  inadvertentl}-  upon  a  wasp's 
nest.  It  was  a  sensation  of  this  kind  that 
Miss  Herbert  experienced  wdien  the  above 
discreet  insinuation  reached  her  ears.  It  was 
beneath  her  dignity  to  take  any  notice  of  it, 
and  indeed  it  had  been  beneath  her  dignity  (if 
she  had  thought  of  that  in  time)  to  speak 
about  her  sister-in-law^  at  all  to  this  low-born 
young  man  ;  but  the  truth  was  that  she  had 
stopped  him  because,  being  thoroughly  out  of 
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temper  with  the  world  at  large,  she  had  longed 
to  say  something  disagreeable  to  somebody. 
Now  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  say  disagreeable 
things  to  your  inferiors :  for  they  either  hold 
their  tongues — in  which  case  you  feel  that  you 
have  been  a  brute ;  or  else  they  have  the 
audacity  to  retort — and  then,  if  you  have  any 
respect  for  yourself,  it  is  you  who  must  re- 
main silent.  The  sound  of  the  village  bells, 
followed  by  that  of  distant  cheering,  put  an 
end  to  a  colloquy  which  had  lasted  too  long. 
Miss  Herbert  turned  away  and  walked  to  the 
other  end  of  the  terrace,  while  Jacob  escaped 
into  the  house. 

From  the  spot  where  Miss  Herbert  was 
now  standing  she  could,  by  craning  her  neck  a 
little,  get  a  glimpse  of  the  avenue,  and  thus 
she  presently  became  aware  of  the  approach 
of  a  somewhat  disorderly  cavalcade.  The  form 
of  Mr.  Potter,  the  land-steward,  could  be  dis- 
cerned leading  the  way  on  his  roan  horse ; 
behind  him  jogged  a  throng  of  burly  farmers, 
in  the  midst  of  whom  was  Dick  Herbert, 
driving  a  mail-phaeton,  with  his  wife  by  his 
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side  ;  a  considerable  number  of  farm-labourers 
were  keeping  up  witli  the  carriage  on  foot, 
shouting  lustily  as  tliey  ran. 

'  How  truly  ridiculous  I '  exclaimed  Miss 
Herbert  under  her  breath.  •  What  idiots  they 
look !  and  how  poor  Dick  must  hate  it  all ! 
If  I  were  he,  I  should  offer  them  an  instant 
reduction  of  rent  and  drinks  all  round  to  go 
away.' 

Then,  as  the'  angle  of  the  liouse  hid  the 
procession  from  view,  '  I  suppose  I  must  go 
and  do  my  share  of  the  humbug  now,'  she 
murmured  ;  and  passing  slowly  through  the 
drawing-room  and  the  hall,  she  reached  the 
entrance  just  as  Dick  pulled  up  his  horses  and 
turned  to  make  the  little  speech  which  was 
awaited  from  him.  It  was  a  very  little  speech: 
his  sister  hstened  to  it  from  the  top  of  the  steps 
and  was  shaken  with  inward  lauGfhter. 

'  I'm  awfully  obliged  to  you  fellows  for 
giving  us  such  a  hearty  welcome.  So  is 
Mrs.  Herbert  ;  she  wishes  me  to  express  her 
thanks.  We  shall  value  very  much  the  piece 
of  plate  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  pre- 
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sent  to  us  on  our  marriage.  Hope  to  meet 
you  all  at  dinner  before  long.  These  are 
bad  limes  for  farmers ;  not  particularly  good 
ones  for  landlords  either.  But  it  can't  be 
helped ;  so  we  won't  sa}^  any  more  about 
it.     Good-night,  all  of  you.' 

After  this  brief  sample  of  Dick's  eloquence 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  cheering,  and  then 
the  assembly  dispersed  ;  the  humbler  portion 
of  it,  no  doubt,  getting  its  thirst  assuaged 
before  leaving  the  premises. 

Miss  Herbert  advanced  to  o-reet  the  bride. 
'  Shall  I  kiss  her  ?  Probably  it  will  be  ex- 
pected of  me.'  So  she  bent  forward  and 
just  touched  with  her  lips  the  cool,  fresh 
cheek  which  was  presented  to  her.  Then, 
drawing  back  a  little,  she  took  a  keen  survey 
of  her  supplanter.  '  Why,  the  woman  looks 
positively  radiant !  '  was  her  unspoken  com- 
ment. '  Can  she  be  really  enamoured  of  Dick, 
after  all  ? ' 

At  that  moment  Hope  certainl}^  bore  all 
the  outward  semblance  of  a  happy  bride. 
Her  eyes  were  sparkling,  the   excitement  or 
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the  fresli  air  had  brought  the  colour  into 
her  face,  and  she  looked,  as  Miss  Herbert 
was  fain  to  admit,  even  prettier  than  she 
had  looked  on  her  wedding-day.  Dick,  who 
had  stopped  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
servants,  joined  the  two  ladies  before  either 
of  them  had  spoken,  and  then  they  all  three 
entered  the  drawing-room  together. 

'  What  a  pretty  room  ! '  exclaimed  Hope. 

A  brio-ht  fire  was  burnino-  in  the  urate : 
the  wax  candles  in  the  sconces  whicli  had 
been  placed  between  the  tapestried  panels 
slied  a  mellow  light  upon  chairs,  tables,  cur- 
tains, and  other  articles  of  furniture,  which 
were  undoubtedly  pretty  in  themselves,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  flowers  had  been  brought 
in  from  the  hot-houses. 

'  I  suppose  it  is  pretty,'  agreed  lier  hus- 
band dubiously,  stroking  his  cliin,  wlule  he 
surveyed  the  achievements  of  the  uphol- 
sterer. It  has  rather  a  stagey  sort  of  look  to 
me ;  but  I  expect  that  is  my  lack  of  artistic 
perception.  Have  you  been  over  the  luiuse. 
Carry?' 

Vol.  H.  C 
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'  I  liave,'  answered  Miss  Herbert. 

'  And  what  do  yon  think  of  it  ?  ' 

'  I  think  that  I  would  rather  you  paid  the 
bill  than  i;  • 

'Oh,  bother  the  bill!'  said  Dick.  'My 
only  fear  is  that  Hope  may  tell  me  it  is  all 
wrong.  I  shan't  let  her  see  more  of  it  than 
I  can  help  to-night.  Suppose  we  go  and 
dress  for  dinner  now.' 

At  dinner  Miss  Herbert  had  opportunities 
for  gauging  the  affection  that  existed  between 
the  newly-married  couple,  and  was  compelled 
to  abandon  all  her  preconceived  ideas  upon 
that  point.  '  They  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  pair  of  lovers,'  she  thought,  not  with- 
out some  disgust ;  '  and  I  foresee  that  it  will 
be  my  pleasing  occupation  to  be  perpetually 
hiding  myself  lest  I  should  be  in  their  way.' 
She  remarked  aloud :  '  You  have  made  a 
very  long  honeymoon  of  it.  Where  have 
you  been,  and  what  have  you  been  doing 
all  this  time  ?  ' 

'  Upon    my   word,    I   don't    quite    know,* 
answered   Dick.     '  We   liave   been   dawdhnf]: 
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about  —  Switzerland  and  Venice,  and  the 
Italian  lakes,  you  know.' 

'Living  in  hotels  among  herds  of  tourists, 
and  being  dragged  off  every  day  to  see  sights 
by  a  courier.     \yeren't  you  bored  to  death  ?  ' 

'  Well,  no,'  rephed  Dick,  ^  I  don't  think 
so.     Were  we  bored,  Hope  ?  ' 

'I  was  not,'  answered  Hope,  with  a  smile. 

'  You  see,  we  were  in  Venice  most  of  the 
time,  and  there  w^ere  plenty  of  pictures  for 
her  to  look  at  there,'  observed  Dick  explana- 
torily. 

But  that  did  not  account  for  the  meaning 
look  which  Mrs.  Herbert  had  sent  across  the 
table  at  her  husband  and  which  Carry  had 
caught  on  its  passage.  Eeally  it  was  a  little 
provoking.  If  these  two  people  had  married 
for  love,  why  on  earth  could  tliey  not  have 
said  so,  instead  of  cheating  others  into  the 
behef  that  they  merited  pity  and  contempt? 
To  be  sure,  they  might  still  deserve  both  ; 
everything  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  ; 
but  Miss  Herbert  felt  that  if  she  were  to  be 
logical  her   standpoint  must   now  be  one  of 

c  2 
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sympathy.  In  any  case,  this  kind  of  thing- 
was  not  Ukely  to  hist  long ;  and  she  was  kind . 
enough  to  give  Hope  an  inkhng  of  wliat 
might  l)e  anticipated  as  soon  as  tliey  had 
adjourned  to  the  drawing-room  after  dinner, 
leaving^  Dick  to  liis  claret  and  his  cig^arette. 

'  I  suppose,'  she  began,  '  that  Dick  is  full 
of  shootins^  enojao^ements,  as  usual.' 

'  I  have  not  heard  of  any,'  Hope  answered. 

'  Perhaps  he  hasn't  read  his  letters  yet. 
Generally  he  is  in  great  request  at  this  time 
of  year.  He  doesn't  shoot  his  own  coverts 
till  later  in  the  season.  I  have  always  tried 
to  pay  visits  in  the  autumn,  because  it  isn't 
particularly  lively  to  be  quite  alone  in  a  place 
like  tliis  ;  but  of  course  we  can  ask  people 
down  to  stay  now.' 

'  Shall  I  not  be  invited  to  go  with  Dick, 
then  ?  '  asked  Hope. 

Carry  laughed.  '  Very  likely  you  will  be 
invited,  for  form's  sake ;  but  I  don't  think  I 
should  accept  if  I  were  you.  Women  are 
not  really  Avanted  at  those  big  shooting- 
parties,  you  know.' 
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'  Eut  I  don't  know/  said  Hope  ;  '  tlie  truth 
is  that  I  know  nothmg  at  all  about  such 
things.  There  were  plenty  of  women  at 
Helston  while  the  shootinc^  was  goinof  on.' 

'  Oh,  Helston  is  another  affair  altogether. 
Shooting'  there  isn't  the  serious  business  that 
it  is  in  the  houses  which  Dick  frequents. 
Besides,  I  fancy  that  even  the  most  devoted 
of  husbands  appreciates  a  holiday  every  now" 
and  then.  As  for  Dick,  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  exactly  as  he  pleases  all  his 
life  long,  and  he  is  a  little  bit  too  old  to 
change  now.' 

'  Possibly  it  might  please  him  to  take  me 
with  him,'  suggested  Hope. 

At  this  Carry  laughed  again.  '  Oh,  it 
might,  no  doubt  ;  but  if  I  were  in  your 
place  I  wouldn't  make  too  sure  of  that.  If 
3'ou  want  him  always  to  look  as  amiable  as 
he  did  this  evening,  I  should  strongly  advise 
you  to  let  him  have  a  long  tether.' 

'  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
keeping  him  at  home  against  his  will,  or  of 
following    him  about  wlien  he  doesn't  want 
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me/  answered  Hope ;  '  only  I  certainly  sliall 
not  care  to  have  visitors  liere  dnring  his 
absence.  I  can  pnt  up  with  my  own  com- 
pany better  than  most  people.' 

She  spoke  with  apparent  good  humour ; 
but  the  sound  of  her  voice  showed  that  she 
was  slightly  annoyed,  and  Miss  Herbert 
thought  that  that  allusion  to  her  own  com- 
pany was  probably  meant  to  he  significant. 

It  was  perhaps  just  as  well  that  Dick 
came  in  from  the  dining-room  before  any 
further  exchange  of  ideas  could  take  place 
between  two  ladies,  each  of  whom  was  tho- 
roughly determined  not  to  make  the  stupid 
mistake  of  quarrelling  with  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

JACOB     A  S     A     II  E  R  0. 

The  virtues  and  advantages  of  early  rising 
have  been  extolled  from  time  immemorial. 
The  advocates  of  sitting  up  late  have  so 
little  chance  of  being  listened  to  that  they 
seldom  venture  to  assert  themselves,  and 
must  take  comfort  from  the  thought  that 
their  habit  is  more  imitated,  if  less  admired, 
than  the  other.  However,  both  practices 
have  one  advantage  in  common,  namely,  that 
of  increased  elbow-room  for'  him  who  adopts 
them,  and  a  sense  of  self-approbation  arising 
from  the  knowledge  that  he  has  all  his  wits 
about  him,  while  so  many  of  his  fellow-mortals 
are  horizontal,  unconscious,  and  quite  power- 
less for  good  or  evil.  It  was  probably  for  this 
reason  that  that  young  misanthrope  Jacob 
Stiles  was  wont  to  take  his  walks  abroad  at  an 
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hour  when  the  bhnds  at  Farndon  Court  were 
still  down  and  nobody  was  stirring,  unless  it 
mi^^ht  be  the  s^rooms  takinof  the  horses  out  to 

O  o  o 

exercise. 

Jacob  slipped  out  noiselessly,  as  usual,  on 
the  morning  after  the  return  of  the  master  of 
the  house  ;  and  a  very  fine  morning  it  was. 
An  autumn  sun,  with  little  enough  power  in  it, 
but  luminosity  enough  to  satisfy  the  soul  of 
any  rising  artist,  was  sending  slant  rays  across 
the  drenched  grass  of  the  park  ;  the  mists 
were  curliug  up  from  the  lake,  and  the  woods, 
in  all  the  glory  of  varied  colour,  suggested  no 
thought  of  death  or  decay  at  that  moment  of 
general  aAvakeniuf?.  Jacob  strolled  along;  one 
of  the  gravelled  paths  whicli  led  through 
clumps  of  rhododendrons  to  the  shrubber}^ 
filled  his  lungs  with  the  keen  morning  air, 
rejoiced  in  the  fresh,  moist  smell  of  the  earth, 
and  thought  to  himself — as  he  sometimes  did 
before  the  cares  of  the  day  came  upon  him — 
that  this  world,  despite  all  that  seems  to  prove 
the  contrary,  must  really  be  a  place  in  which 
man  is  meant  to  be  happy. 
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If  liis  back  had  not  been  tnrned  to  the 
house,  he  would  have  seen  that  another  early 
riser  had  emerged  from  it  and  T^^as  follomng 
in  his  footsteps.  Also,  if  he  had  possessed 
that  power  of  thought-reading  which  has 
found  so  much  favour  with  our  half-sceptical, 
half-credulous  generation,  and  which  would  be 
so  excessively  inconvenient  if  it  were  real,  he 
might  have  discovered  that  that  other  person's 
reflections  were  pretty  nearly  identical  with 
his  own.  Xever  yet  had  Hope  known  any 
troubles  which  a  bright  morning  could  not 
dissipate,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  It  is 
probable  that  she  had  not  retired  in  the  best  of 
spirits  after  her  conversation  with  her  sister-in- 
law  on  the  previous  evening  ;  but  when  one  is 
twenty  years  of  age  and  in  perfect  health, 
heaviness  is  apt  to  endure  but  for  a  night. 
Hope  had  now  been  two  months  married,  and 
she  had  s]Doken  nothing  but  the  truth  in 
saying  that  she  had  not  felt  bored  during  that 
time.  If  she  and  her  husband  were  not  pre- 
cisely the  lovers  that  ^liss  Herbert  had  hastily 
assumed  them  to  be,  they  were  at  any  rate 
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excellent  friends,  and  as  Hope  had  never  ex- 
pected more  than  that,  she  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied.     Dick  had  been  kindness  itself. 
Certainly  no   lover   could   have   been    more 
anxious  to  surround  her  with  luxuries  and  to 
make  her  journey  enjoyable  for  her  ;  and  now 
that  she  had  been  brought  back  to  her  new 
home,  she  found  it   all  that  she   could  have 
wished.     When   she  had   Avalked  some  little 
distance  she  turned  and  looked  back  at  the 
house,  with  its  steep  roofs  glistening  in   the 
sun,  and  had  no  fault  to  find  with  its  architec- 
ture.    It  was  not  so  grand  a  place  as  Helston 
Abbey ;  but  it  had  a  more  habitable  air,  and 
seemed  to  smile  in  a  friendly  manner  upon  its 
young  mistress.     Hope  improved  the  occasion 
by  a  few  good  resolutions.     She  was  not  going 
to  be  fretful  and  capricious  again,  as  she  knew 
that  she  had   sometimes  been  during  her  en- 
gagement ;  she  was  not  going  to  waste  an^^ 
more  time  in  wondering  whether  her  lot  was 
exactly  that  which  she  would  have  chosen  if 
she  had  been  free  to  choose  ;  above  all  things, 
she   was   not   going   to  be  exacting.     What, 
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under  tlie  circumstances,  could  be  more  absurd 
than  that  she  should  show  herself  exacting  ? 
Of  course  Dick  must  be  allowed  to  go  away 
and  stay  away  as  often  and  as  long  as  he 
pleased  ;  when  he  came  home  it  would  be  her 
duty  to  make  his  home  pleasant  for  him.  that 
was  all.  It  was  true  that  that  duty  might  be  a 
little  more  easy  to  perform  if  his  house  had 
not  happened  to  contain  a  sister  of  cynical 
proclivities  ;  but  Hope  was  determined  not  to 
dwell  upon  drawbacks  that  fine,  sunshiny 
morning ;  so  she  turned  away  again  and 
resumed  her  walk  towards  the  shrubbery. 

Thus  it  was  that  Jacob,  who  was  standing 
with  folded  arms,  gazing  absently  at  the  view, 
became  conscious  of  her  approach.  She  did 
not  see  him  ;  and,  obeying  the  impulse  which 
was  always  his  first  impulse  on  catching  sight 
of  a  fellow-creature,  he  concealed  himself 
behind  a  belt  of  evergreens  and  waited.  She 
passed  quite  close  to  him,  walking  slowly  and 
swinging  the  sunshade  which  she  carried  in  her 
hand,  while  he,  peering  between  the  branches, 
scanned   her   features   with    eager   curiosity. 
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His  verdict  upon  her  was  tliat  Miss  Herbert 
had  made  use  of  a  very  inadequate  expression 
in  describing  her  as  pretty.  '  I  am  not  at  all 
sure,'  he  mused,  '  that  she  is  not  the  most 
beautiful  woman  I  have  ever  seen.  She  has 
a  c^ood  face  too  :  I  don't  think  she  will  want  to 
turn  me  adrift ;  though  God  knows  it  would 
be  no  ofreat  misfortune  to  me  to  be  turned 
out  of  Farndon  ! ' 

Then  he  became  more  analytical.  Jacob's 
art-studies  had  been  conducted  in  harmony 
with  those  canons  for  which  Tristram  could 
not  find  words  to  express  his  scorn,  and  knew 
what  the  ideal  human  form  ought  to  be.  He 
measured  Hope  by  this  standard  and  found 
that  her  defects  were  too  trifling  to  deserve 
mention.  After  that  he  proceeded  to  some- 
what subtler  but  not  less  confident  conclusions. 
'  There  is  an  odd  sort  of  expression  in  those 
grey  eyes  of  hers  ;  she  seeins  to  be  looking  for 
something  that  she  hasn't  found  yet.  She  is 
not  unhappy,  but  she  is  not  happy  either  :  and 
it  would  surprise  me  very  much  to  hear  that 
she  was  in  love  with  her  husband.' 
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This  shows  that  Jacob's  powers  of  observa- 
tion were  of  no  mean  order,  and  that,  for  all 
his  disinclination  to  look  his  neighbours  in 
the  face,  he  must  have  studied  them  surrepti- 
tiously to  some  purpose.  Indeed,  if  he  had 
not  done  so  he  could  hardl}^  have  been  the 
very  promising  artist  that  he  was. 

Hope,  meanwliile,  pursued  lier  leisurely 
way,  happily  unconscious  that  behind  the 
bushes  on  her  right  hand  there  lurked  a  youth 
capable  of  drawing  such  startlingly  rapid  de- 
ductions from  a  mere  glimpse  of  her  face.  On 
reaching  the  end  of  the  shrubbery,  she  found 
herself  at  an  iron  gate,  beyond  which  a  foot- 
path led  across  the  park ;  and  as  she  had  still 
plenty  of  time  before  her,  she  wandered  down 
this  until  at  length  she  came  to  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  where  she  found  a  punt  moored. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  punts,  as  disthiguished 
from  other  boats,  that  nobody  can  look  at 
them  without  instantly  wishing  to  get  into 
them  and  sit  down.  Hope  experienced  this 
desire,  and,  although  the  seats  of  the  punt  in 
question  were  still  wet  with  the  nisfht  dews 
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slie  2fave  effect  to  it.  She  liad  not  been  seated 
long  when  another  ambition,  ahnost  equally 
natural  and  harmless,  took  possession  of  her. 
Some  fifty  yards  away  from  her  there  was  a 
small  island,  round  the  shores  of  which  a  bed 
of  water-lilies  had  spread  itself.  The  silver 
cups  dotted  over  that  expanse  of  flat  green 
leaves  were  all  the  more  tempting  because 
they  were  out  of  reach,  and  after  Hope  had 
contemplated  them  longingly  for  a  httle 
while,  and  had  noticed  that  a  long  pole  was 
lying  at  her  feet,  she  could  not  resist  unfasten- 
ing the  painter  which  attached  the  punt  to  its 
stake. 

Now  everybody  knows  that  water-lilies 
are  not  easy  flowers  to  pluck  ;  but  everybody 
does  not  know — because  there  are  compara- 
tively so  few  people  who  have  tried  it — that 
it  is  even  more  difficult  for  a  novice  to  mani- 
pulate a  punt-pole.  Hope  pushed  herself  off 
from  the  bank  quite  successfully ;  but  she 
soon  discovered  that  to  shape  her  course  for 
any  given  point  was  another  matter.  Also,  the 
punt-pole  had  a  disagreeable  tendency  to  get 
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under  the  bottom  of  the  punt  and  drag  her, 
head   first,  into  the  water  after   it.     Eather 
than  let  it  succeed  in  this  mahgnant  intention, 
she  allowed  it  at  last  to  shp  out  of  her  fingers 
altogether — a   thing  she   never   would    have 
done  if  she  had  realised  what  must  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  such   imprudence.     To  be 
drifting  about  in  a  fiat-bottomed  boat  close  to 
dry  land,  yet  hopelessly  removed  from  it,  and 
to  see  the  punt-pole  which  might  be  the  salva- 
tion of  you  floating  in  a  tantalising  manner 
just  beyond  your  grasp,  is  a  position  trying 
aUke  to  the  patience  and  the  dignity.     Hope 
would  gladly  have  paid  five  pounds  to  anyone 
who  would  have  rescued  her  from  it ;  but  as 
nobody  to  whom  five  pounds  could  be  offered 
was  in  sight,  and  as  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  the  humiliatincr  course  of  shrieking'  for 
assistance,  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do 
but  to  sit  down  and  make  the  best  of  it.     'I 
suppose  they  will  begin  to  look  for  me  when 
I  don't  turn  up  at  breakfast,'  slie   reflected, 
'  and  then  there  will  be  a  hue  and  cry.     If  it 
were  only  Dick  I  sliouldn't  mind  so  much  ; 
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but  I  feel  sure  that  Carry  knows  how  to  use 
a  punt-pole,  and  will  be  quite  unable  to 
understand  what  I  dropped  the  thing  into  the 
water  for.  Perhaps,  if  I  wait  long  enough,  it 
will  float  back  to  me.' 

But  it  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the 
contrary,  it  drifted  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  and  Hope  was  disconsolately  wondering 
whether  she  would  be  drowned  if  she  jumped 
overboard  when,  to  her  great  joy,  she  caught 
sight  of  a  slim  young  man  hastening  across 
the  slopes  of  the  park  with  an  evident  in- 
tention of  offering  help.  This  was  no  other 
than  Jacob  Stiles,  who  from  the  wooded  hill 
above  had  watched  Hope's  proceedings,  and 
had  seen  what  had  happened  to  her.  When 
he  reached  the  brink  of  the  lake  he  paused  for 
a  moment  in  his  irresolute  way,  and  then, 
raisim?  his  hat,  called  out  '  You  have  lost 
your  punt-pole,  haven't  you?  Shall  I  come 
and  lend  you  a  hand  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  please  do ! '  cried  Hope,  without 
stopping  to  ask  herself  how  her  request  was 
to  be  complied  with. 
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Jacob  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  and 
began  to  unlace  his  boots. 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? '  asked  Hope 
anxiously.     '  Can't  you  go  and  get  a  boat  ?  ' 

'  The  boat-house  is  half  a  mile  away,  and 
I  don't  know  who  has  the  key,'  answered 
Jacob,  kicking  off  his  boots.  'Don't  be 
alarmed  ;  I  can  swim  like  a  fish.' 

'Oh,  but  you  mustn't!  —  you  really 
mustn't  I '  remonstrated  Hope.  And  then, 
under  her  breath,  '  What  an  extraordinary 
young  man !  Surely  he  can't  be  going  to 
take  all  his  clothes  off! ' 

He  was  not  so  indiscreet.  He  only  di- 
vested himself  of  his  coat,  Avaistcoat,  and  hat, 
waded  a  short  distance  into  the  water  and 
then  struck  out.  The  punt-pole  was  soon 
captured  and  restored. 

'  Xow,  do  you  think  you  can  manage  to 
shove  yourself  back  't '  he  asked  rather  breath- 
lessly. 

'  Oh,  yes,  if  you  tell  me  what  to  do,' 
answered  Hope  ;  '  l)ut  hadn't  I  better  try  to 
drag  you  into  the  boat  first  ?  ' 
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'  I  am  all  riglit,  thank  you,'  said  Jacob ; 
'  I  can  swim  back  in  less  time  than  it  would 
take  me  to  scramble  into  the  punt.' 

That  seemed  likely  enough,  and,  not  to  keep 
him  longer  in  the  water  than  she  could  help, 
Hope  said  no  more,  but  followed  his  instruc- 
tions, and  so  was  enabled  in  the  course  of  a 
minute  or  two  to  set  foot  on  shore  again. 
Then  she  began  to  feel  very  sorry  and  very 
much  ashamed,  and  expressed  herself  to  that 
effect. 

'  Why  did  you  not  go  and  get  the  boat  as 
I  told  you  ? '  she  asked  reproachfully. 

'  Because  it  would  have  taken  such  a  lons^ 
time,'  answered  Jacob,  who  was  standing  up 
to  his  knees  in  water  and  making  the  punt 
fast.  'Was  it  those  water-lilies  that  you 
wanted  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  it  was  very  stupid  of  me.  T  wish  I 
had  not  happened  to  see  them.' 

'  I  can  easily  get  you  some,  if  that  is  all,' 
remarked  Jacob,  unfastening  the  knot  which 
lie  had  just  tied. 

'  Indeed,'  exclaimed  Hope,  '  you  will  do 
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no  such  thing!  What  are  you  tlimkiug  of? 
Your  teeth  are  chattering  as  it  is,  and  you 
look  quite  blue  with  cold.  You  must  go  home 
at  once.  I  won't  keep  you  even  to  say  thank 
you  ;  but  I  shall  see  you  again  soon,  I  hope. 
I  am  Mrs.  Herbert.  Perhaps  you  live  some- 
where near  this  ? ' 

'  I  live  here,'  Jacob  replied,  smiling.  '  My 
name  is  Stiles — Jacob  Stiles.'  He  brought 
out  the  two  last  words  with  something  of  an 
effort,  for  it  was  always  painful  to  him  to  pro- 
nounce that  plebeian  name  of  his.  Moreover, 
he  perceived  that  Mrs.  Herbert  had  mistaken 
him  for  an  equal,  and  to  correct  mistakes  of 
that  kind  is  what  nobody  ever  enjoys.  '  Have 
you  not  lieard  of  me  ?  '  he  asked,  seeing  that 
she  looked  none  the  wiser. 

Hope  shook  her  head.  The  fact  is  that 
Digk  had  only  once  chanced  to  mention  his 
protege  to  her,  and  that  was  so  long  ago  that 
the  circumstance  had  escaped  her  memory. 
She  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  presence  at  Farndon  of  an  inmate  who 
had  the  appearance  and  voice  of  a  gentleman, 
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though  his  existence  had  apparently  been 
thought  too  unimportant  to  be  made  known 
to  her,  and  she  would  gladly  have  put  a  few 
more  questions  to  him.  However,  even  if  he 
had  been  quite  dry,  she  might  have  hesitated 
to  do  that,  and  to  cross-examine  him  in  his 
present  dripping  condition  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  manslaughter.  So  she  said : 
'You  really  must  not  stand  here  talking 
another  minute,  Mr.  Stiles.  Do  go  back  to 
the  house,  and  run  the  whole  way,  please.' 

'  I  should  find  it  rather  easier  to  walk,  if 
you  don't  mind,'  answered  Jacob,  emboldened 
by  the  friendliness  of  her  manner  to  adopt  a 
somewhat  more  familiar  tone  than  was  cus- 
tomary with  him. 

'  Well,  as  it  is  all  up  hill,  and  your  clothes 
are  so  heavy  with  the  water — only  mind  you 
walk  very  fast,  and  pray  don't  lose  any  more 
time.  We  shall  meet  later  in  the  day — 
that  is,  unless  you  think  you  had  better  go  to 
bed.' 

'  There  will  l)e  no  necessity  for  that,'  said 
Jacob. 
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He  had  now  resumed  his  coat  and  boots, 
and  was  witliout  excuse  for  Hnorerino;  longer  : 
so  he  did  as  he  was  told,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

Hope  followed  him  at  a  less  rapid  pace. 
When  she  entered  the  breakfast-room  she 
found  Dick  and  Carry  already  seated,  and 
perusing  their  respective  letters. 

'  I  have  made  a  good  start,'  she  remarked 
as  she  took  her  place  ;  '  I  have  had  an  adven- 
ture already.  Why  did  'you  never  tell  me 
anything  about  a  Mr.  Stiles,  who  says  he  lives 
here  ? ' 

'  Probably  because  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  Stiles  could  be  the  hero  of  an  adven- 
ture,' observed  Carry.  '  On  second  thoughts 
though,  there  would  be  a  certain  appropri- 
ateness in  it  if  he  were  ;  for  he  happens  to  be 
an  adventurer.' 

'  I  don't  know  why  you  are  always  so 
down  on  poor  Jake,  Carry,'  said  Dick.  '  He 
is  no  more  an  adventurer  than  I  am  ;  he  is  an 
artist — and  an  uncommonly  clever  one  too, 
for  that  matter.     I  thought  I  had  spoken  to 
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you  about  liim,  Hope.  How  has  he  been 
distinguishing  himself  this  morning  ?  ' 

'  By  plunging  into  an  ice-cold  lake  Avith  his 
clothes  on,'  answered  Hope.  And  then  she 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  episode  alluded  to, 
whereat  both  her  husband  and  Miss  Herbert 
laughed,  the  former  good-humouredly,  the 
latter  ironically. 

'  I  condole  with  you,'  Carry  said.  '  It  was 
hard  luck  to  have  such  a  compliment  paid  to 
you  by  a  romantic-looking  youth,  and  then  to 
discover  that  he  was  only  a  Jacob  Stiles  after 
all.  If  you  confine  ^^ourself  to  adventures  of 
that  kind,  you  won't  find  Farndon  very  ex- 
citing, I  am  afraid.' 

'  I  dare  say  it  will  be  exciting  enough  to 
satisfy  me,'  answered  Hope  rather  drily.  She 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Carry  had  every 
inclination  to  treat  her  to  the  excitement  of  a 
pitched  battle  ;  and  that  seemed  a  little  hard, 
considering  how  pacific  her  own  dispositions 
were. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Dick  asked 
her  whether  she  would  like  to  o-q  over  the 
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house  with  him,  a  proposal  to  which  she 
readily  assented.  She  expressed  herself  much 
pleased  with  all  that  she  saw  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  bedrooms  afforded  little  scope  for  criticism. 
On  the  first  floor  Dick  put  his  head  into  a 
large  and  comfortably-furnished  sitting-room, 
and,  having  ascertained  that  it  was  empty, 
threw  open  the  door.  '  These  are  Carry's 
quarters,'  he  explained.  '  Carry  is  a  young 
woman  of  fortune,  I  ought  to  tell  you.  She 
has  her  own  servants  and  her  own  horses,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  I  suppose  she  would  have 
her  own  house  too,  only  her  uncles  and  aunts 
kicked  up  such  a  row  when  she  talked  about 
living  alone.  I  hope  you  won't  find  her 
awfully  in  your  way  here.' 

He  cast  a  rather  appealing  glance  at  his 
wife,  who  smiled  back  upon  him  reassuringly. 

'  Don't  be  afraid,'  she  answered  ;  '  I  mean 
to  conduct  myself  properly.' 

And  as  they  perfectly  understood  one 
another,  tliere  was  no  need  to  dwell  any 
longer  upon  a  ticklish  subject. 

'  Xow,'  said  Dick,  leading  the  way  down- 
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stairs  again,  '  I'll  show  you  my  den.  I  had  it 
locked  up  while  those  furniture  people  were 
rampaging  about,  so  you  won't  find  it  as 
spick-and-span  as  the  rest  of  the  house  ;  but 
such  as  it  is,  it's  what  I'm  accustomed  to,  and 
I  didn't  want  it  meddled  with.' 

Spick-and-span  it  certainly  was  not ;  but, 
like  every  other  room  in  Tarndon  Court,  it 
was  large,  airy,  and  cheerful.  An  immense 
oak  writing-table,  facing  the  windows,  was 
covered  with  a  mass  of  newspapers,  letters, 
bills,  and  other  documents,  tossed  pell-mell 
upon  it  by  its  untidy  owner ;  the  walls  ex- 
hibited every  known  variety  of  gun  and  rifle, 
besides  numerous  fishinc^-rods  and  a  few 
magnificent  heads  of  wapiti,  ibex,  antelope^ 
and  other  big  game.  But  it  was  not  upon 
these  things  that  Hope's  eyes  rested  ;  for  the 
moment  that  she  joassed  through  the  doorway 
she  caught  sight  of  two  easels,  supporting  two 
pictures,  with  every  detail  of  which  she  had 
good  reason  to  be  familiar.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed til  at  her  first  sensation  on  recoo^nisimr 
these  works  of  art  was  one  of  keen  disappoint- 
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ment  ;  but  the  next  instant  slie  remembered 
that  there  ^vas  nothing  to  be  disappointed 
about.  A  few  months  ago  it  might  have 
been  another  affair ;  but  now,  what  could  it 
signify  ? 

'  So  YOU  were  my  one  and  only  patron,' 
she  said,  turning  to  her  husband  with  a  shght 
laugh.     'I  miglit  have  suspected  as  much.' 

'  Well,  yes,'  answered  Dick  apologetically. 
'  You  see,  I  thought  I  should  like  to  have 
something  of  yours,  and ' 

'  And  you  thought  you  would  like  to  give 
me  a  Httle  false  encouragement  at  the  same 
time.     Thank  you  ;  it  was  kind  of  you,  Dick.' 

'  Intentions  were  good,'  murmured  Dick, 
who  perhaps  knew  more  of  what  was  passing 
in  his  wife's  mind  than  she  supposed. 

She  turned  away  with  a  sigh.  'All  that 
belongs  to  the  past,'  she  said.  'The  grapes 
are  sour  now,  and  I  don't  want  to  he  an  artist 
any  more.  Tell  me  about  the  real  artist — Mr. 
Stiles.  Does  he  live  here  always  ?  And  how 
comes  he  to  be  here  at  all  ?  ' 

'  Jake  ?     Oh,  there  isn't  mucli  to  tell  about 
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liim.  I  took  him  up — adopted  him,  you  may 
say — when  he  was  a  httle  chap,  and  he  has 
made  his  way  by  his  own  exertions.  They 
tell  me  he  will  be  an  E.A.  one  of  these  days. 
Would  you  like  to  see  his  studio  ?  We  shall 
find  him  at  work  most  likely.' 

'  Unless  he  is  in  bed  with  symptoms  of 
rheumatic  fever  coming  on,'  remarked  Hope 
^  The  very  least  I  can  do  is  to  inquire  after 
him.' 

Jacob,  however,  Avas  not  in  bed,  and 
declared  himself  to  be  none  the  worse  for  the 
cold  bath  that  he  had  taken.  Hope  noticed 
a  change  in  his  voice  and  a  certain  constraint 
in  his  manner,  which  made  her  fancy  that  he 
was  not  best  pleased  at  being  intruded  upon ; 
but  that  did  not  deter  her  from  lins^erino; 
a  while  in  the  great  bare  studio  whicli  had 
been  assigned  to  hhn  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
There  was  not  very  much  to  look  at ;  for  it 
was  Jacob's  system  never  to  undertake  more 
than  one  work  at  a  time,  and  the  canvas 
before  which  he  was  standing  exhibited  only 
a  rough  outline.     Yet,  rough  though  it  was. 
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it  interested  Hope,  who  recognised  in  it  a 
dexterity  such  as  she  had  never  been  able  to 
attain  to. 

'  I  ^^dsh  I  could  do  that ! '  she  sighed. 

Jacob  had  none  of  the  pride  that  apes 
humihty.  '  It  takes  a  long  time  to  learn/  he 
said  ;  '  but  I  think  almost  anybody  who 
chooses  to  take  the  trouble  can  learn  it.' 

'  Ah,'  said  Hope  rather  sadly, '  that  is  what 
I  used  to  think  ;  but  I  know  better  now.' 

And  then  a  conversation  began  in  which 
Dick  felt  that  he  was  in  no  way  quaUfied  to 
take  a  part,  so  he  said :  '  I  think  I'll  just  go 
round  to  the  stables.  You  two  can  entertain 
each  other  for  a  bit,  I  dare  say.' 

Jacob  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely  after 
he  was  gone.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  painting,  and  said  it  with  modesty  and 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  after  a  time  he 
produced  a  portfoho  of  sketches  with  which 
Hope  was  greatly  struck.  His  style  was  the 
opposite  of  Tristram's,  being  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  exquisite  finish ;  but  there  was 
nothing  small  in  his  treatment  of  a  subject, 
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and  his  arrangement  of  colour,  light,  and  shade 
had  the  ease  of  a  master  of  his  craft. 

'  You  ought  to  be  very  happy  ! '  exclaimed 
Hope  rather  enviously,  when  she  came  to  the 
end  of  the  collection.  '  Have  you  sent  any- 
thing to  the  Academy  yet  ?  ' 

'  Not  yet ;  I  thought  it  best  to  wait  until 
I  was  pretty  sure  of  success.' 

'  But  of  course  you  will  exhibit  soon  ;  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  you  will  find  yourself 
famous.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Jacob. 

The  listlessness  of  his  tone  surprised  Hope, 
who  looked  up  at  him  Avith  inquiring  eyes. 

'  Are  you  not  ambitious  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  I  don't  think  I  have  much  ambition,'  he 
answered.  '  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  can  make 
enough  to  live  upon.' 

'  You  are  quite  sure  of  being  able  to  do 
that ;  and,  after  all,  that  is  a  great  deal.  At 
least,  I  used  to  think  so.  Did  Mr.  Herbert 
tell  you  that  I  once  intended  to  be  an  artist  ? ' 

'  He  said  that  you  painted  very  well.' 

'  But  not  well  enougli,   unfortunately.     I 
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was  more  ambitious  than  you  are  ;  I  wanted 
to  excel.  Still,  like  you,  I  should  have  been 
contented  if  I  could  have  earned  my  bread  by 
my  brush.' 

Jacob  looked  a  little  puzzled.  '  '*  Earning 
your  bread ''  is  only  a  way  of  speaking  with 
you,  Mrs.  Herbert  ;  to  me  it  means  more  than 
you  can  understand,  perhaps.  I — I  am  living 
upon  charity  now.' 

He  flushed  slightlv  as  he  uttered  the  last 
words,  and  Hope,  to  relieve  him,  said  :  '  That 
was  just  my  own  position.  My  father  lost  all 
his  money  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  it  was 
quite  necessary  that  I  should  do  something  to 
support  myself.  It  is  all  over  now  and  I 
don't  mind  talking  about  it ;  but  it  was  a 
dreadful  grief  to  me  wlien  I  was  told  that  I 
should  never  succeed.' 

'  How  could  anybody  know  that  ?  ' 

'  I  suppose  there  are  not  many  people  who 
could  have  known  it,  or  who  would  have 
hked  to  say  so  if  they  had  ;  but  it  was  a 
great  artist  who  told  me.  and  I  am  sure  he 
was  not  mistaken.     He  knew  how  it  would 
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hurt  me  to  hear  the  truth,  and  that  made  it 
all  the  more  kind  of  him  to  speak  honestly.' 

Jacob  was  standing  with  one  foot  upon  a 
chair,  his  elbow  resting  on  his  knee  and  his 
hand  supporting  his  chin.  He  looked  down 
with  curious,  compassionate  eyes  at  Hope, 
who  was  seated  near  him.  'Was  this  long 
HQO  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Oh,  no  ;  only  a  few  months — although 
it  seems  like  years.' 

She  did  not  know  what-  a  quick-witted 
observer  she  had  to  deal  with ;  but  in  truth 
a  far  duller  fellow  than  Jacob  would  have 
divined  the  history  of  Mrs.  Herbert's  engage- 
ment and  marriage  after  that.  She  herself 
felt  that  she  had  been  a  little  too  communi- 
cative, and  changed  the  subject. 

Jacob  was  very  willing  to  talk  about  art 
and  pleased  to  be  talked  to  ;  but  she  did  not 
succeed  in  breaking  down  his  reticence  or  in 
inducing  him  to  give  her  any  information 
about  himself.  She  went  away  at  last,  feeling 
sorry  for  the  poor  young  man,  although  she 
could  have  c^iven  no  definite  reason  for  her 
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pity,  and  was  horrified  to  find  that  she  had 
taken  up  rather  more  than  an  hour  of  his 
valuable  time.  '  What  a  nuisance  I  must 
have  been  to  him ! '  she  thought. 

She  would  have  been  very  much  asto- 
nished had  she  been  told  that  that  hour  of 
conversation  had  earned  her  a  friend  whose 
gratitude  and  devotion  would  cease  only  with 
his  life.  Just  so  a  vagrant  dog,  acquainted 
with  the  rouo-h  usage  of  the  streets  and  the 
kicks  of  the  passers-by,  will  attach  himself  to 
some  kind-hearted  person  who  stoops  un- 
thinkingly to  pat  him  on  the  head,  and  will 
never  leave  that  kind-hearted  person  again. 
And  this  is  one  reason  why  kind-hearted 
persons  and  others — especially  others — should 
beware  of  noticing  stray  dogs. 
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CHAPTEK  XYIII. 

IIOrE     RECEIVES    YLSITORS. 

If  Hope  did  not  as  yet  feel  any  such  attach- 
ment for  Jacob  Stiles  as  he  felt  for  lier,  she 
was  nevertheless  greatly  interested  in  him 
and  anxious  to  hear  a  little  more  of  his 
antecedents,  because  he  seemed  to  require 
interpretation  in  more  Avays  than  one.  Dick, 
when  interrogated,  was  apt  to  become  so 
liopelessly  monosyllabic  that  she  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  pursue  him  to  the  stables 
and  attack  him  with  questions  ;  but,  happen- 
ing to  find  her  sister-in-la^v  in  the  drawinc^- 
room,  she  was  able  to  glean  a  part  of  the 
information  that  she  desired  from  that  quarter. 
'I  look  upon  Jack  Stiles,'  Miss  Herbert 
remarked,  '  as  a  living  example  of  the  folly 
of  heedless   benevolence.     For    reasons   best 
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known  to  himself,  my  brother  picked  him  up 
when  he  was  a  chikl,  brought  him  into  the 
house,  and  gave  liim  what  I  suppose  you 
might  call  the  education  of  a  gentleman. 
The  natural  consequence  is  that  he  is  now 
about  as  miserable  a  being  as  you  will  meet 
with  anywhere.  At  all  events,  he  looks  so. 
He  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  her- 
rincf.' 

'  He  is  an  artist,'  said  Hope. 

'  Is  he  ?  I  can't  pretend  to  your  knowledge 
of  sucli  subjects ;  but  even  if  he  is,  I  sliould 
imagine  it  was  not  much  consolation  to  him 
to  be  an  artist  wlien  nature  evidently  meant 
him  to  be  a  groom,  or  possibly  a  huntsman. 
Personally  I  don't  like  Stiles ;  his  manners 
are  not  engaging,  and  he  always  gives  me  tlie 
impression  that  he  would  be  insolent  if  he 
dared  ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  he  is  a  fine 
rider,  and  though  he  doesn't  appear  to  have 
much  pluck  at  ordinary  times,  he  has  plenty 
of  it  on  horseback.  I  have  a  mare  in  the 
stables  that  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  two  years 
ago  because  she  frightened  me  by  the  way 
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she  touclied  timber.  Stiles  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  take  lier  in  hand,  and  now  I 
wouldn't  part  with  her  for  any  money.  His 
system  was  to  cram  her  at  the  biggest  fence 
he  could  find  and  give  her  a  rattling  fall ; 
and  three  or  four  lessons  were  enough  for 
her.  It  was  a  rather  more  heroic  remedy 
than  most  people  w^ould  like  to  adopt,  but  it 
was  completely  successful.' 

'  And  you  allowed  him  to  risk  his  life  in 
that  way  ! '  exclaimed  Hope. 

Carry  laughed.  '  He  did  it  to  please 
himself,  I  presume ;  apparently  he  doesn't 
set  much  store  by  his  life.  As  for  me,  I 
really  didn't  care  whether  I  kept  the  mare 
or  not,  and  I  can't  say  that  I  cared  very  much 
whether  Stiles  broke  his  neck  or  not  either. 
You  must  try  not  to  be  shocked  by  my 
brutal  frankness  of  speech  ;  it's  a  family 
failing.' 

Hope  thought  she  would  let  that  observa- 
tion pass  without  comment.  *  But  I  don't  yet 
understand,'  she  said,  '  why  Mr.  Stiles  should 
be  miserable — if  he  is  miserable.' 
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'  You  had  better  not  call  liim  J/r.  Stiles  : 
lie  is  not  accustomed  to  it.  I  don't  think 
there  can  be  much  doubt  about  his  being 
miserable  ;  and  the  reason  is  what  I  told  you. 
He  won't  do  for  the  drawing-room  and  he 
won't  do  for  the  servants'  hall ;  so  he  has 
to  live  in  a  sort  of  no-man's-land  and  eat 
his  dinner  in  his  studio,  which,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  must  be  dull  work.' 

'  Of  course  it  must  be  ;  and  it  seems  very 
cruel  to  deprive  the  poor  young  man  of  any 
kind  of  company.  Why  should  he  not  dine 
with  us  ? ' 

'I  dare  say  he  would  like  that  very 
much  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  practicable. 
Humble  as  I  am,  I  can't  say  that  I  should 
enjoy  being  taken  in  to  dinner  by  Jacob  Stiles, 
and  we  certainly  could  not  ask  our  friends  to 
sit  down  beside  him.  It  is  all  Dick's  fault. 
He  ought  to  have  handed  him  over  to  the 
stud-groom  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of 
sending  him  to  an  expensive  school.' 

'  But   as  he  did  not  do   that '  began 

Hope. 
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'  As  he  did  not  do  that,  the  hapless  Stiles 
must  get  what  comfort  he  can  out  of  painting 
pictures  and  occasionally  being  rolled  upon 
by  refractory  mares,  or  plunging  into  ponds 
to  rescue  ladies  who  have  managed  to  get 
adrift.  It  is  bad  luck  for  Stiles  ;  but  it  can't 
be  helped.' 

This  sounded  a  little  peremptory,  con- 
sidering that  Miss  Herbert  was  not  the 
mistress  of  the  house  ;  and,  in  spite  of  her 
wise  resolutions,  Hope  could  not  refrain  from 
arguing  the  point.  '  My  father  always  used 
to  say  that  talent  has  the  same  privileges  as 
birth,'  she  remarked.  '  Besides,  when  a  man 
has  been  brought  up  as  a  gentleman  and 
behaves  like  one,  tliat  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
I  will  ask  Hick  what  he  tliinks  about  it.' 

Two  vertical  lines  appeared  on  Miss 
Herbert's  forehead,  and  it  looked  very  much 
as  if  her  teeth  were  set  behind  her  rather 
thin  lips  ;  but  she,  too,  Jiad  formed  certain 
resolutions,  and  when  slie  opened  her  mouth 
it  was  only  to  say,  'I  had  been  wondering 
what  line  you  would  take  up  with  regard  to 
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tStiles.  I  ^variied  him  that  you  ^vould  very 
likely  wish  to  turn  him  out,  neck  and  crop  ; 
but  he  had  the  liappy  inspiration  of  rushing 
into  the  water  after  you,  and  now  his  posi- 
tion h  assured.  At  the  same  time,  I  doubt 
whether  Dick  will  be  j^repared  to  receive  him 
as  a  member  of  the  family.' 

And,  considerably  to  Hope's  surprise  and 
mortification,  it  turned  out  that  Dick  was  not 
so  prepared.  She  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  him  upon  the  subject,  and 
he  answered  without  any  hesitation  that  it 
wouldn't   do. 

'  Jake  used  to  dine  with  me  when  he 
was  younger  and  before  Carry  came  to  live 
here,'  he  said  ;  '  but  that  was  another  affair 
altogether.  Things  are  best  as  they  are  for 
the  present,  and  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has 
beijun.  he  will  have  a  home  of  his  own  before 
verv  lonir.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Hope,  '  that  he  has  been 
rather  unfairly  treated.' 

'  Do  you  ?  Well,  perhaps  he  has  in  some 
ways ;  and  yet  I  hardly  see  what  else  could 
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have  been  done.  Anyhow,  it  wouldn't  be 
either  for  his  comfort  or  for  ours  to  make  a 
change  at  this  time  of  day.' 

'  It  might  help  the  conversation  out  a 
little,'  said  Hope  ;  for  up  to  now  her  husband 
had  gratified  all  her  wishes,  when  he  had 
not  anticipated  them,  and  it  was  grievous  to 
think  of  Carry's  triumph. 

Dick  rubbed  his  ear  and  looked  contrite. 
'  This  sort  of  thing  must  be  awfully  slow 
work  for  you,  of  course,'  he  said.  '  We  must 
get  some  people  down  here  to  amuse  you. 
Couldn't  you  ask  a  lot  of  your  friends  ?  ' 

'I  could,  no  doubt,  if  I  possessed  a  lot  of 
friends,'  answered  Hope  ;  '  but  as  I  have  none 
I  must  submit  to  tlie  slowness.'  After  this 
disagreeable  speech  her  conscience  smote  her, 
and  she  added  humbly,  '  I  am  sorry  I  spoke 
so  crossly,  Dick  ;  I  don't  really  find  it  slow 
here  at  all.' 

'My  dear  girl,'  answered  Dick  good- 
humouredly,  '  you  weren't  a  bit  cross  ;  and 
as  for  your  finding  it  slow,  you  must — you 
can't  help  it.     I  know  that  if  I  were  in  your 
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place  I  sliould  perfectly  detest  being  shut  up 
in  a  country  house  with — with ' 

'  With  whom  ?  '  inquired  Hope. 

'  I  was  going  to  say  with  nothing  parti- 
cular to  do.  I'll  get  Francis  and  one  or  two 
other  fellows  to  come  down  and  shoot  next 
week.     They  will  be  better  than  nobody.' 

Hope  turned  away,  ^^ithout  replying. 
The  matter-of-course  and  perfectly  philoso- 
phical way  in  which  Dick  took  it  for  granted 
that  his  society  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
her  vexed  her,  and  made  her  angry  with 
him.  She  and  he  were  not  lovers,  it  was 
true  ;  but  they  were  friends — at  least,  that 
was  what  he  had  averred  when  lie  proposed 
to  her — and  friends  ought  surely  to  be  able 
to  hve  together  without  feehng  the  need  of 
constant  excitement.  '  It  is  one  word  for  me 
and  two  for  himself,'  she  thought,  rather 
ungratefully.  In  truth,  to  ask  a  party  of 
men  down  to  shoot  seemed  rather  a  round- 
about waj  of  providing  her  with  a  change  of 
company. 

Possibly  this  aspect  of  the  case  may  have 
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presented  itself  also  to  Dick  ;  for  when,  before 
the  post  went  out,  he  requested  Hope  to  write 
the  necessary  invitations,  these  proved  to  be 
for  the  most  part  addressed  to  ladies  whose 
husbands  were  shooting  men,  and  who  were 
begged  to  put  up  with  a  few  quiet  days  at 
Farndon  for  their  husbands'  sake.  With  most 
of  these  ladies  Hope  was  already  more  or 
less  acquainted,  and  she  neither  liked  nor 
disliked  any  of  them.  Mr.  Francis  she  did 
rather  dislike,  yet  was  prepared  to  extend  to 
him  the  welcome  due  to  Dick's  most  intimate 
friend. 

Everybody  accepted,  and  everybody  came. 
It  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  alacrity  of 
these  good  people  was  stimulated  by  a  desire 
to  see  and  criticise  the  bride,  and  it  is  certain 
that,  when  they  assembled,  the  eyes  of  all  of 
them  were  fixed  upon  lier  with  a  curiosity  of 
which  she  was  fully  conscious.  This  she  did 
not  object  to,  thinking  it  natural  enough,  if 
a  trifle  embarrassing ;  and  it  ceased  to  be 
perceptible  after  the  first  evening.  But  she 
could  not  help  resenting  the  closeness  with 
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which  Mr.  Francis  watched  her  throughout 
his  stay,  because  she  felt  sure  that  he  was 
busily  taking  notes  the  whole  time  of  the 
many  particulars  in  which  she  failed  to  come 
up  to  his  notion  of  what  Dick  Herbert's  wife 
ought  to  be.  Also,  she  fancied  that  he  com- 
municated his  impressions  to  Carry,  with 
whom  he  appeared  to  be  upon  exceedingly 
friendly  terms. 

On  the  evening  before  his  departure  she 
committed  the  indiscretion  of  asking  him 
Avh ether  he  remembered  a  certain  conversa- 
tion which  she  had  had  witli  him  a  few 
months  before  in  Eaton  Square. 

He  made  o-estures  to  simulate  the  rendincp 
of  his  clothes  and  the  heaping  of  ashes  on  his 
head.  '  Mrs.  Herbert,'  he  said,  '  the  memory 
of  that  dreadful  conversation  will  remain  with 
me  to  my  dying  day.  I  would  ask  you  to 
forgive  me  only  I  know  that  that  would  be 
useless.' 

'  I  will  forgive  you,'  said  Hope,  '  if  you 
will  withdraw  what  you  said  on  that  occa- 
sion.' 
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Francis  made  a  grimace.  '  The  condition 
is  a  hard  one  to  swallow,'  he  remarked.  'I 
don't  think  recantations  are  much  good,  as  a 
general  rule.  Galileo  recanted,  and  was  sent 
to  prison  all  the  same  ;  Cranmer  recanted, 
and  had  to  recant  his  recantation  at  the  stake. 
You  see,  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  meant  what 
I  said.  Only  you  might  bear  in  mind  that  I 
didn't  mean  it  to  apply  to  you.' 

'  But  you  think  that  it  applies  to  me,' 
persisted  Hope. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Herbert,  is  it  quite  fair  to 
impute  thoughts  to  me  which  I  have  never 
expressed  ?  But  I  will  continue  to  be  honest 
and  tell  you  the  simple  truth,  though  I  shall 
probably  make  you  hate  me  worse  than  ever. 
I  don't  know  what  to  think ;  I  am  puzzled.' 

'  Is  not  that,  perhaps,  because  you  are  so 
very  clever  ?  People  who  are  always  trying 
to  find  out  what  lies  beneath  the  surface  must 
often  be  puzzled,  I  suppose ;  for  it  does 
occasionally  happen  that  there  is  nothing  to 
discover.' 

'  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  should  make  you 
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hate  me  worse  than  ever  I  It  can  do  me  no 
harm  now,  and  it  may  do  you  some  good,  if  I 
assure  you  that  every  word  I  said  about  Dick 
that  night  was  Gospel  truth.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  you  beheve  it  to  be  so, 
and  I  quite  recollect  all  that  you  said.  Dick's 
wife  was  to  make  herself  his  shadow,  other- 
wise all  sorts  of  terrible  things  would  happen  ; 
wasn't  that  it  ?  But,  do  you  know,  I  fancy 
that  Dick  is  quite  contented  with  the  one 
shadow  which  he  already  possesses.  He  has 
never  yet  asked  me  to  share  a  single  one  of 
his  pursuits ;  but,  profiting  by  your  kind 
advice,  I  have  offered  my  company  once  or 
twice,  and  his  polite  resignation  has  been 
beautiful  to  witness.  This  emboldens  me  to 
think  that  perhaps,  after  all,  I  may  understand 
my  husband  almost  as  well  as  you  do.' 

A  gleam  of  sudden  and  intense  amusement 
swept  across  Mr.  Francis's  face.  He  w\as 
thinking  to  himself,  '  As  I  live,  the  woman's 
jealous !  and  Herbert  is  a  deep  diplomatist, 
without  knowing  it ! '  But  he  said  aloud,  with 
suitable   gravity :    '  Don't  be   weary  in  well- 
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doing,  Mrs.  Herbert ;  in  due  season  3^011  will 
reap  if  you  faint  not.' 

And,  with  that,  he  turned  on  his  heel, 
leaving  Hope  very  angry. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Francis's 
opinion  of  his  friend's  wife,  Hope's  other 
guests  carried  away  with  them  the  memory  of 
a  pleasant  and  gracious  hostess.  She  exerted 
herself  to  make  their  stay  agreeable,  she  found 
them  easy  enough  to  entertain,  and  she  was 
heartily  glad  when  tliey  all  took  themselves 
off.  But  what  was  far  more  delightful  than 
this  was  Carry's  announcement  that  she  in- 
tended to  give  herself  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence.  She  had  a  round  of  visits  to  pay, 
she  said,  and  really  could  not  tell  how  long 
they  might  last.  She  might  be  back  in  a 
week  or  two,  or  she  might  be  away  for  a 
couple  of  months.  '  I  go  and  return  as  the 
fancy  takes  me,'  she  explained.  To  which 
Hope  could  only  reply  that  that  was  the  true 
way  to  enjoy  life,  and  inwardly  trust  that  her 
sister-in-law  mit^ht  long^  remain  free  from  the 
fancy  to  return. 
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WliGther  Dick's  sentiments  were  identical 
with  her  own  she  could  not  tell  for  certain, 
because  he  was  so  silent  and  never  spoke  evil 
of  the  absent  ;  but  there  were  sio-ns  that  in- 
creased freedom  was  not  unwelcome  to  him. 
Had  that  freedom  been  just  a  little  less  abso- 
lute, Hope  would  have  been  better  pleased. 
She  was  obliged  to  admit  this  to  lierself, 
though  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  admission. 
She  was  sure  that  the  servants  must  think  it 
odd  tliat  her  husband  should  be  away  from 
mornimj  to  nio-ht,  shooting,  attending  magis- 
trates'  meetings,  and  what  not.  After  all,  he 
was  her  husband,  and  it  would  have  been 
natural  for  him  to  ofler  to  ride  or  drive  with 
her  occasionally.  But  he  did  not  seem  to 
think  so  ;  and  certainly,  when  they  met,  he 
was  as  kind  and  friendly  as  it  was  possible  to 
be.  Xor  did  she  find  her  life  dull.  She  was 
accustomed  to  being  left  to  her  own  devices^ 
and  she  had  occupations  enough  in  receiving 
the  neighbours,  whose  name  was  legion,  in 
returning  their  calls,  in  driving  the  cobs  which 
Dick  had  bought  for  her  through  the  glades 
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of  Windsor  Park  and  Forest,  and  in  discussing 
art  with  Jacob  Stiles,  whom  she  saw  every 
day. 

Nevertheless,  a  vague  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment was  ever  present  with  her.  During  her 
enorao-ement  she  had  been  nervous  and  some- 
times  almost  terrified,  feeling  that  she  was 
about  to  take  a  plunge  in  the  dark,  and  that 
lifelong  misery  or  remorse  might  be  awaiting 
her.  But  it  was  nothing  of  that  kind  that  she 
experienced.  She  was  not  at  all  miserable ; 
marriage  had  brought  her  all  that  she  had 
expected  in  her  most  sanguine  moments,  and 
more — immunity  from  care  and  control,  an 
amiable  and  most  unobtrusive  husband,  and 
every  luxury  procurable  by  money.  If  she 
wanted  something  in  addition  to  all  this,  what 
in  the  world  could  it  be  that  she  wanted  ? 

She  was  putting  the  above  question  to 
herself  late  one  afternoon  as  she  walked  across 
the  park  towards  the  house,  and  she  had  not 
succeeded  in  finding  an  answer  to  it,  when 
she  caught  sight  of  a  horseman  proceeding 
leisurely,  with  a  loose  rein,  up  the  avenue. 
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'Anotlier  native,  I  suppose,'  slie  thought. 
'  Shall  I  see  him,  or  shall  I  not  ?  I  think  I 
won't.' 

But  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  choice  as 
to  that ;  for  the  supposed  native  had  seen  her 
already,  had  turned  his  horse  off  the  road,  and 
was  now  cantering  across  the  grass  towards 
her.  As  he  drew  nearer,  he  raised  his  hat ; 
and  then  Hope  recognised  him. 

'  Captain  Cunningham  ! '  she  exclaimed. 
'  What  can  have  brought  you  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  country  ?  ' 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Herbert  ? '  said  the 
young  man,  dismounting  and  passing  his  arm 
through  his  horse's  bridle.  '  This  isn't  the 
depths  of  the  country  at  all ;  it's  within  an 
easy  ride  of  Windsor,  where  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune— the  good  luck,  I  mean — to  be  quar- 
tered just  now.' 

He  looked  handsomer  than  ever  in  the 
dark-coloured  suit  and  Xewmarket  boots, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  fitted  him  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  perfection,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health  and 
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spirits.  '  I  tliouglit,'  continued  he,  '  tliat  as  I 
was  within  hail  of  you,  you  wouldn't  mind  my 
looking  you  up.' 

'  I  should  have  been  deeply  offended  if 
you  had  not,'  answered  Hope. 

She  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  see  the  young 
fellow  again,  and  had  almost  forgotten  the 
constraint  which  had  interfered  with  the 
pleasure  of  their  last  meeting.  That,  and  the 
cause  of  it,  were  connected  with  the  remote 
past ;  in  Bertie  Cunningham  she  saw  only  a 
friend  of  former  days,  whose  unexpected 
vicinity  might  help  to  enliven  present  ones. 
'  Come  into  the  house,'  she  said,  '  and  I  will 
give  you  a  cup  of  tea.' 

'  Is  Miss  Herbert  here  ?  '  Cunningham  in- 
quired. 

'  No  ;  she  has  gone  away  to  stay  witli  some 
of  her  friends.' 

'  Oh  !     Anybody  else  staying  with  you  ?  ' 

'Not  a  soul,  I  resrret  to  say.  You  will 
have  to  put  up  Avith  me  for  half  an  hour,  if 
you  will  consent  to  remain  so  long.  Dick  is 
not  likely  to  be  in  before  dinner  time.' 
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'  That's  all  right ! '  cried  the  young  man  in 
a  tone  of  hearty  satisfaction.  '  Then  we  can 
have  a  comfortable  talk  by  ourselves,  and  you 
can  tell  me  all  your  news.' 

'  Only  I  haven't  any  to  tell.  You  liad 
better  favour  me  "with  yours.' 

'I  haven't  any  either;  but,  never  mind, 
we'll  talk  about  something  that  isn't  news. 
That  will  Qive  us  a  rather  longer  list  of 
subjects,  woivt  it  ? ' 


YoL.  II.  F 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

HOPE     SrOILS     SPORT. 

King  David,  it  will  be  remembered,  put  off  his 
sackcloth,  washed  his  face,  and  began  to  eat 
and  drink  as  nsual  the  moment  he  heard 
that  his  child  was  dead ;  thereby  astonishing 
his  friends,  who  surely  might  have  known 
better  than  to  be  astonished  at  so  simple  and 
human  a  manner  of  meeting  the  inevitable. 
For  what  some  people  call  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  others  merely  recuperative 
force,  is  essential  to  our  existence,  and  it  is 
certain  that  there  would  be  no  getting  on 
without  it  in  this  world  of  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment. Bertie  Cunningham  was  as  little  con- 
scious of  being  a  philosopher  as  the  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme  was  of  talking  prose ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  regulating  his  life  in 
accordance  with  strictly  philosophical  princi- 
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pies,  of  wliicli  the  first  and  foremost  was 
never  to  fret  himself  over  what  could  not  be 
helped.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Hope  Lefroy 
had  become  the  Avife  of  another  man,  he  sought 
consolation  and  change  of  ideas  with  so  mucli 
success  that,  before  tlie  pheasant-shooting 
began,  he  was  able  to  report  hhnself  to  Mrs. 
Pierpoint  by  letter  as  completely  cured.  Xow 
if  he  had  not  been  completely  cured  it  would 
have  been  imprudent,  not  to  say  wrong,  ot 
him  to  call  at  Farndon  Court ;  but  as  it  was, 
what  harm  could  there  be  in  his  renewing 
acquaintance  witli  a  lady  to  whom  he  had 
never  declared  his  love,  and  who  might  now 
at  least  be  his  friend  ? 

He  found  her  a  little  altered.  Whether 
for  the  better  or  not  it  was  too  early  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  certainly  she  was  no  longer  exactly 
what  she  had  been  before  her  marriage.  She 
was  more  matronly,  more  dignified,  perhaps  a 
trifle  £^raver ;  but  there  was  nothins:  either  in 
her  face  or  in  her  speech  to  indicate  that  she 
repented  of  the  step  which  she  liad  taken. 
As  for  her  beauty,  that  seemed  rather  to  have 
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increased  than  diminisliecl,  he  tbouglit,  as  lie 
watched  her  drinking  her  tea  by  the  iirehght. 
In  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  she  was  un- 
changed ;  she  had  not  yet  picked  up  the 
society  slang  with  which  Bertie's  ears  were 
familiar  ;  slie  knew  nothing  of  the  absorbing 
topics  which  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  dis- 
cussed over  the  rims  of  teacups  ;  and  so  their 
conversation  was  chiefly  about  local  matters. 
Bertie  had  been  quartered  at  Windsor  before, 
and  knew  the  neighbourhood  well.  He  stated 
that  it  was  not  so  bad,  if  you  didn't  expect 
too  much  of  it.  There  were  the  Queen's 
hounds  and  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  shoot- 
ing, and  every  now  and  then  somebody  gave 
a  ball. 

'  Do  you  mind  driving  ever  so  many  miles 
for  a  dance,  Mrs.  Herbert  ?  '  he  asked.  '  Shall 
you  go  in  for  these  entertainments  ?  I  will 
if  you  will.' 

'  That  is  a  powerful  inducement,'  answered 
Hope.  '  I  daresay  I  shall  go  to  some  of  them, 
if  Dick  will  take  me.  But  I  am  afraid  balls 
are  a  cfreat  bore  to  him.' 
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'  He  might  be  left  at  liome,'  observed 
Bertie.  '  That  is,  I  suppose  lie  miglit.  What 
do  you  do  with  yourself  all  day  here  ?  Write 
letters,  and  feed  the  chickens,  and  go  out  for 
a  drive  in  the  afternoon?  Or  do  you  still 
keep  up  your  painting  ?  ' 

'  You  have  hit  off  my  manner  of  life  ex- 
actly,' Hope  replied.  '  Xo  ;  I  haven't  begun 
to  paint  again  yet.  I  am  rather  discouraged 
by  the  presence  of  an  artist  ^in  the  house. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  ^h\  Jacob  Stiles,  who 
was  adopted  and  educated  by  Dick,  and  who 
lives  here  ?  ' 

Captain  Cunningham  couldn't  say  that  he 
ever  had. 

'  I  ivill  introduce  you  to  him  some  day/ 
said  Hope.  And  then  she  related  the  circum- 
stances under  which  her  own  introduction  to 
Jacob  had  been  effected. 

'  The  luck  that  some  people  have  ! '  ejacu- 
lated Bertie.  '  Why  wasn't  I  on  the  spot  to 
cast  myself  into  the  water,  instead  of  the  chap 
with  the  aristocratic  name  ! ' 

'  You  would  have  spoilt  your  clothes,  and 
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I  know  that  would  have  been  a  grief  to  you  ; 
whereas  the  chap  with  the  aristocratic  name 
never  gave  a  thought  to  his.' 

'  What  an  unkind  thing  to  say  ! — and  so 
utterly  false  too  !  Do  you  often  favour  your 
husband  with  speeches  of  that  sort  ? ' 

'  My  husband  has  a  soul  far  above  clothes, 
and  I  never  say  disagreeable  things  to  hird, 
because  he  never  boasts  of  the  wonders  that 
he  would  have  performed  if  he  had  only  had 
the  opportunity.  Used  he  not  to  be  rather 
a  friend  of  yours  ?  I  wish  you  would  stay 
and  dine,  and  then  you  would  see  him.' 

But  Cunningham  shook  his  head.  '  I  wish 
I  could  ;  but,  you  see,  I  shouldn't  be  able  to 
dress.  Now  you  needn't  laugh  ;  no  civihsed 
being  enjoys  sitting  down  to  dinner  in  a 
s]iootino:-coat.  I  should  like  to  meet  Herbert, 
all  the  same.  He  might  give  a  fellow  a  day's 
shooting.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would,  if  he 
knew  that  a  fellow  was  within  reach.  I  won't 
fail  to  let  him  know.' 

Tlius  they  went  on  talking  innocent  sort 
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of  nonsense  and  finding  each  other  very 
pleasant  company.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  thonght  of  any  such  thing  as  love-making 
in  the  mind  of  either  of  them ;  they  were 
both  young,  and  there  was  between  them  that 
freemasonry  wliich,  alas  I  cannot  coexist  witli 
disparity  of  years.  '  Crabbed  age  and  youth 
cannot  live  together.'  It  may  be  that  a 
mutual  understandmi;'  is  somewhat  difficult 
of  attainment  even  between  middle- age  and 
youth — between  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
like  Dick  Herbert,  and  such  a  young  couple 
as  were  now  warming  themselves  beside  Dick 
Herbert's  hearth.  At  any  rate,  both  Hope 
and  Bertie  Cunningham  stopped  talking  non- 
sense when  the  master  of  the  house  strode 
into  the  room  in  o-aiters  and  shootinir-boots, 
having  just  returned  from  a  long  day's  sport 
in  the  coverts  of  a  neighbour. 

Xot  that  there  was  anything  chilhng  in 
Dick's  reception  of  his  visitor.  He  shook 
hands  with  the  young  guardsman,  said  he  was 
glad  to  see  him  (which  thing  he  assuredly 
would  not  iiave  said  unless  it  had  been  true), 
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and  repeated  with  so  nmcli  cordiality  the 
invitation  already  given  by  his  wife  that 
Bertie  allowed  his  scruples  to  be  overruled 
and  consented  to  stay  to  dinner. 

Nevertheless,  both  during  that  repast  and 
after  it  was  over  there  was  a  certain  feeling  of 
restraint  in  the  air.  Three  is  proverbially  an 
awkward  number ;  moreover,  Dick  was  not 
particularly  fond  of  Bertie  Cunningham,  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  a  rather  poor  specimen  oi 
the  modern  British  warrior,  and  it  was  alto- 
gether beyond  his  power  to  conceal  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  although  on  this  occasion  lie  took 
more  trouble  to  do  so  than  usual.  He  did  not 
omit  to  ask  the  young  man  to  come  over  and 
shoot  on  a  specified  day,  and  showed,  per- 
haps, an  even  greater  consideration  for  his 
comfort  by  leaving  tlie  drawing-room  almost 
as  soon  as  they  had  re-entered  it,  and  only 
showing  himself  again  just  in  time  to  say 
good-night. 

Hope  was  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece 
and  looking  down  at  the  fire,  with  a  smile 
upon  her  face,  when  her  husband  came  back, 
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after  seeing  liis  guest  ride  away.  •  Isn't  lie 
nice  ? '  she  said. 

'  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,'  answered  Dick. 

As  this  was  what  Dick  said  about  every 
man  in  whom  he  could  find  nothing  special 
to  commend,  the  comphment  was  not  a  very 
high  one  ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  Hope  did  not 
cavil  at  it. 

'  I  Hked  him  much  better  to-day  than  I 
ever  did  before,'  she  went  on.  '  He  is  such  a 
cheery,  pleasant  boy.' 

'  Well,'  said  Dick,  '  he  isn't  exactly  a  boy, 
you  know.  He  wasn't  born  yesterday,  in 
spite  of  his  smooth  face.' 

'  Oh,  but  he  is  quite  young  in  all  his  ways 
and  ideas  I ' 

Dick,  happening  to  hold  a  different 
opinion,  did  not  give  utterance  to  it,  but  said  : 
'  He  will  help  us  keep  alive,  I  daresay.  I 
am  glad  he  is  within  reach,  as  you  like  him.' 

Hope  was  glad  too  ;  but  she  would  have 
been  a  little  less  glad  if  she  could  have  fore- 
seen one  consequence  of  the  removal  of  Cap- 
tain  Cunnino'ham's  battalion  from  London  to 
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Windsor.  She  did  not,  however,  trace  any 
connection  between  cause  and  effect  when 
she  heard  that  Carry  Herbert  had  abandoned 
the  greater  part  of  her  intended  visits  and 
proposed  to  return  to  Farndon  forthwith ; 
only  slie  felt  a  little  annoyed  that  the  sole  in- 
timation of  this  change  of  plans  should  have 
reached  her  through  the  servants.  That 
Carry  should  make  herself  at  home  was  all 
very  well ;  but  surely  a  few  lines  might  have 
been  addressed  to  tlie  nominal  mistress  of  the 
house. 

Nothing  is  more  irritating  than  a  flea-bite. 
You  must  not  complain  of  such  things  ;  you 
must  not  even  (if  you  are  in  polite  society) 
relieve  your  sufferings  in  the  natural  way  ; 
and  that  makes  it  extremely  hard  to  bear, 
Hope  received  her  sister-in-law^  with  the  ut- 
most amiability ;  she  was  determined  not  to 
show  that  she  was  in  the  least  vexed  by  the 
latter's  lack  of  ceremony  ;  but  she  was  unable 
to  forget  it,  and,  what  was  worse,  she  strongly 
suspected  that  it  had  not  been  accidental. 

And  indeed  it  was  not  long  before  Carry 
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chose  to  take  what  anybody  must  have  con- 
sidered a  hberty.  Captain  Cunningham's 
second  visit  to  Farndon  was  paid  a  few  days 
after  her  return,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  shown 
into  the  room  where  the  tAvo  ladies  were 
sitting,  she  monopohsed  him  in  a  manner 
which  Hope  did  not  ahogether  hke,  and  which 
he  himself  evidently  did  not  hke  at  all.  She 
seated  herself  close  to  him  ;  she  talked  in  a 
low  voice  ;  she  made  allusions  quite  unintelli- 
gible to  a  third  person,  and,  in  short,  beliaved 
in  such  a  fashion  that  the  third  person  began 
to  wonder  whether  she  had  not  better  quit  the 
scene.  But  this,  though  not  in  the  best  taste, 
was  pardonable.  What  went  very  near  to 
exhausting  Hope's  patience  was  to  hear  Carry 
coolly  saying  to  their  visitor  :  '  Why  don't  you 
€ome  over  and  stay  a  few  days  with  us  ?  You 
can  get  leave,  I  suppose.  Come  next  week ; 
the  hounds  are  to  meet  close  to  us  on  Wednes- 
day, and  if  you  haven't  anything  to  ride,  I'll 
put  you  up  on  one  of  mine.' 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  Hope  could 
not  at  the  moment  think  of  anv  method  of 
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administering  the  snub  which  this  speech  un- 
doubtedly deserved ;  for  it  was  not  prudence 
that  kept  her  silent.  Bertie  Cunningham 
undertook  her  revenge. 

'  Don't  you  think,'  he  said,  mildly,  '  that  it 
might  be  as  well  to  wait  until  I  am  asked  ? ' 

'  Am  I  not  asking  you  ? '  returned  Carry, 
laughing.  But  she  winced  all  the  same,  and 
Hope  recovered  her  temper. 

'  Please  come,  if  you  can  manage  it,  Cap- 
tain Cunningham,'  said  she.  'You  know  how 
glad  we  shall  be  to  see  you.' 

An  invitation  given  under  such  obvious 
pressure  of  circumstances  could  not  be 
accepted  without  a  little  decent  hesitancy ; 
but  Bertie  did  not  protest  to  any  wearisome 
length,  because  experience  had  taught  him  to 
believe  that  he  was  always  welcome  every- 
where. Besides,  he  thought  he  would  greatly 
enjoy  a  few  days  at  Farndon  Court — which 
was  even  more  to  the  purpose.  To  deny  him- 
self enjoyment,  or  the  prospect  of  it,  was  what 
he  had  never  done  in  all  his  life,  and  he  had 
no  notion  of  embarking  upon  a  career  of  self- 
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sacrifice  now,  altliougli  his  eyes  were  sharp 
enoiiE^h  to  discern  breakers  ahead.  He  could 
not  devote  his  attention  exckisively  to  Miss 
Herbert  throughout  his  stay,  or  where  would 
the  enjoyment  be?  Yet  he  knew  full  well 
that  if  he  devoted  his  attention  to  anybody 
else,  trouble  would  only  too  probably  come  of 
it.  With  as  much  physical  courage  as  any 
ordinary  person  can  reqidre,  he  was  sadly 
deficient  in  the  moral  variety  of  that  attri- 
bute ;  and  although  he  no  longer  (except  every 
now  and  then,  in  a  moment  of  despondency) 
thought  of  marrying  ^liss  Herbert,  he  was 
mortally  afraid  of  angering  her.  The  state  of 
her  feelings  was  hardly  a  secret  to  him ;  of 
her  liability  to  fits  of  unreasonable  jealousy 
he  had  more  than  once  had  painful  and  con- 
vincing proof;  finally,  he  perceived  that  she 
was  not  prepossessed  in  her  sister-in-law's 
favour. 

These  considerations  made  him  heartily 
wish  that  Carry  would  go  away  again  ;  but 
did  not  deter  him  from  reappearing  at  Farn- 
don  on  the  following  Tuesday  in  a  dog-cart, 
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with  liis  portmanteau  between  his  feet,  a 
bright  smile  upon  his  Hps,  and  liis  heart  filled 
with  trust  in  Providence. 

'  Are  you  coming  out  hunting  to-morrow? ' 
he  asked  Hope  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
having  craftily  entreated  Miss  Herbert  to 
'  play  something,'  and  shown  his  gratitude 
for  her  compliance  by  at  once  turning  his 
back  upon  her  and  escaping  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

'  I  don't  know,'  answered  Hope,  hesitating 
between  doubt  of  her  capacity  and  a  natural 
disinclination  to  be  left  behind.  '  I  should  be 
very  much  in  the  way,  I'm  afraid.  My  father 
used  to  take  me  out  in  old  days  ;  but  I  can't 
say  that  I  have  ever  really  hunted.  And 
these  hounds  go  at  a  terrific  pace,  don't 
they?' 

'  Oh,  sometimes,  but  what  does  that  matter , 
so  long  as  you  are  decently  mounted  ?  I'll 
look  after  you,'  added  Bertie,  reassuringly. 

'  Indeed  you'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  you 
must  look  after  Carry.' 

'  Look  after  Miss  Herbert !     It's  lucky  she 
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is  making  sucli  a  row  with  tlie  piano  that  she 
can't  hear  you.  If  she  hasn't  learnt  how  to 
take  care  of  herself  by  this  time,  she  never 
will  learn.' 

'  If  I  go,  I  shall  take  care  of  myself,  too,' 
observed  Hope.  She  raised  her  voice  slightly 
and  said  :  '  Dick,  do  you  think  I  might  hunt 
with  you  to-morrow  ?  ' 

Dick  looked  up  from  the  evening  paper 
with  a  rather  dubious  countenance,  but  he 
answered :  'Oh,  certainly,  if  you  wish.  I 
would  have  sugg-ested  it  only  I  didn't  think 
you  cared  about  coming.  You  shall  ride  the 
Parson.  He  won't  bring  you  to  grief,  if  you 
leave  him  alone  ;  you'll  have  nothing  to  botlier 
yourself  about,  except  sticking  on  his  back.' 

'  I  think  I  can  manage  that  much,'  said 
Hope,  the  least  bit  nettled  by  the  imphed 
want  of  confidence  in  her  seat.  '  Only  please 
let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  to  be  left  alone 
quite  as  much  as  the  Parson.  I  don't  want 
to  spoil  anybody's  sport.' 

'  That  is  of  course,'  answered  Dick,  smil- 
incf ;  '  it  is  a  fundamental  maxim  with  huntin^f 
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ladies  that  they  are  to  be  treated  for  the  time 
being  as  men.     Isn't  that  so,  Carry  ?  ' 

Miss  Herbert,  who  had  hurried  through 
the  conchision  of  a  briUiant  fantasia,  and  was 
not  best  pleased  with  the  inattention  of  her 
audience,  rephed  :  '  Women  who  don't  know 
what  they  are  about  have  no  business  in  the 
hunting-field.  Are  you  a  novice  ?  '  slie  asked, 
turning  abruptly  to  Hope. 

'  1  must  confess  that  I  am,'  Hope  answered ; 
'  but  everything  must  have  a  beginning.  I 
suppose  there  was  a  time  Avlien  even  you  did 
not  know  a  great  deal  about  hunting.' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  Miss  Herbert  responded, 
drily  ;  *  but  if  there  was,  I  don't  remember  it. 
I  cannot  have  been  much  more  than  six  years 
old  when  I  was  in  the  condition  of  ignorance 
that  you  describe.' 

'  No  wonder  you  have  forgotten  it,  then  ! ' 
ejaculated  Bertie. 

He  knew  he  ought  not  to  say  this,  but  he 
couldn't  stop  himself;  and  Miss  Herbert's  dark 
eyes,  flashing  angry  notes  of  interrogation, 
rested  upon  a  countenance  of  such  childlike 
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simplicity,  that  she  persuaded  herself — not  by 
any  means  for  the  first  time  in  her  experience 
of  Bertie  Cunningham — that  lie  had  wounded 
her  unintentionally. 

Now,  after  the  foreo'oino-  fra^'ment  of 
dialogue,  everyone  must  perceive  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  pure  necessity  for  Hope  to  ride 
straifxht  to  hounds  on  tlie  followingf  morning, 
even  though  she  should  risk  her  neck  in  the 
attempt ;  and  this  she  was  steadfastly  resolved 
to  do.  When  she  was  shown  her  mount — a 
rather  small,  but  powerful,  black  horse,  with 
whose  shape  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  any  fault,  and  wliose  mild  brown  eyes 
gave  evidence  of  a  tractable  disposition — she 
saw  that  the  best  had  been  done  for  her  that 
could  be  done  ;  and  before  she  had  ridden  him 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  she  felt  her  confi- 
dence rising,  together  with  that  spirit  of  emu- 
lation without  which  very  few  things  worth 
speaking  of  would  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race.  Dick,  mounted 
on  a  gigantic  flea-bitten  grey,  who  Avas  very 
fresh  and  too   free  with   his   heels  to  l)e   a 
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pleasant  neighbour,  appeared  to  have  the 
prospect  of  some  fine,  healthy  exercise  before 
him ;  Carry's  chestnut,  though  taking  to  the 
eye,  looked  as  if  lie  would  require  a  good 
deal  of  riding ;  while  to  Bertie  Cunningham 
had  been  awarded  another  chestnut,  equally 
handsome,  which  had  been  acquired  by  Miss 
Herbert  at  a  moderate  figure,  in  consideration 
of  the  abominable  temper  which  he  had  often 
displayed.  '  I  hate  a  quiet  horse,'  she  was 
wont  to  say,  just  as  certain  yachtsmen  will 
declare  that  they  love  rough  seas.  However, 
one  seldom  hears  that  preference  expressed 
by  sailors. 

'You  have  got  the  pick  of  the  bunch, 
Mrs.  Herbert,'  remarked  Bertie,  after  the  brute 
that  he  was  riding  had  nearly  bucked  him  out 
of  the  saddle ;  and  Hope  was  quite  of  the 
same  opinion. 

The  meet  was  so  near  that  it  had  not  been 
thouglit  worth  while  to  send  the  horses  on ; 
and  as  our  party  had  been  a  little  late  in 
starting  they  had  but  a  short  time  to  wait 
after  their  appearance  upon  the  scene.     The 
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scene  itself  rather  took  Hope's  breath  away. 
Never  in  her  previous  small  experience  of 
hunting  had  she  seen  anything  like  so  vast  a 
concourse,  and  while  Dick  was  introducing 
her  to  some  of  his  acquaintances,  she  was  in- 
wardly wondering  how  in  the  world  all  those 
horsemen  and  horsewomen  would  contrive  to 
get  away.  '  It  will  be  worse  than  dancing  in 
a  London  ball-room,'  she  thought. 

But  somehow  or  otlier — Hope  could  not 
have  said  how — they  did  get  away ;  and 
having  no  notion  what  line  to  take,  she  pre- 
sently found  herself  one  of  a  crowd  which 
was  galloping  down  a  narrow  lane,  headed  by 
Dick.  To  follow  Dick  seemed  to  be  quite  the 
wisest  course.  Xo  doubt  he  knew  what  he 
was  about,  and  as  he  was  not  piloting  her,  it 
could  not  be  on  her  account  that  he  had  stuck 
to  the  road,  instead  of  flying  over  a  hedge 
and  disappearing,  as  Carry  and  Bertie,  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  number  of  others, 
had  done.  Dick  did  not  stick  to  the  road 
long.  Suddenly  Hope  saw  him  wheel  to  the 
right,  through  what  appeared  to  be  an  open 
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gate,  with  the  whole  division  after  him,  helter- 
skeUer,  and  tlien  came  a  stretch  of  grass  and 
a  httle  more  elbow-room.  This  was  very  de- 
lightful. Tlie  Parson  was  going  with  long, 
easy  strides ;  the  hounds  were  visible  on  a 
hillside  not  so  far  ahead,  and  it  was  only  when 
Hope  noticed  a  slackening  in  Dick's  pace  that 
she  saw  what  she  might  have  seen  a  little 
sooner,  in  the  shape  of  a  fence  of  truly  ap- 
palling dimensions  between  the  hounds  and 
her. 

'  Good  gracious  ! '  she  muttered  under  her 
breath.  '  Surely  he  isn't  going  to  jump  tliat  I 
If  he  does  we  must — that  is  certain.'  And 
she  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  relieved  or 
disappointed  when  it  became  evident  that  he 
was  not  going  to  jump  it. 

He  held  up  his  hand,  calling  out :  '  Hold 
hard !  there's  a  gate,'  and  then  she  saw  the 
field  making  tumultuously  for  a  point  some 
little  distance  to  her  ris^ht.  But  the  c^ate 
proved  obdurate.  There  was  no  unfastening 
it,  and  many  precious  minutes  were  wasted  be- 
fore it  could  be  lifted  off  its  hino^es.    Throui:^h 
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such  a  throng  of  horsemen,  each  (with  one 
noble  exception)  bent  upon  forwarding  his 
own  interests  at  the  expense  of  tliose  of  his 
neiglibours,  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  a  lady 
to  force  a  passage,  and  Hope  did  not  attempt- 
it  but  allowed  the  crowd  to  pass  her,  trusting 
to  make  np  for  lost  time  later  on.  This  was 
too  much,  even  for  the  equable  temper  of  the 
Parson,  who  began  to  fidget  and  snatch  at 
his  bit,  while  Dick's  grey  plunged,  reared,  and 
ended  by  becoming  very  nearly  unmanageable. 

'  Stay  Avhere  you  are,'  shouted  his  rider, 
as  he  turned  and  galloped  back  out  of  the 
press ;  '  I'll  wait  for  you  on  the  other  side/ 
(He  iras  piloting  her,  then.)  And  thereupon 
he  charged  the  fence  and  cleared  it  like 
a  bird. 

Many  a  sad  catastrophe  has  been  brought 
about  through  lack  of  that  unquestioning 
obedience  to  instructions  which  has  gone  clean 
out  of  fashion  in  these  days,  when  everybody 
knows  as  much  as  everybody  else,  if  not  more. 
With  the  spirit  of  the  age  strong  upon  her, 
Hope  said  to  herself,  that  what  one  horse  had 
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done  another  could  do,  an  assumption  of  which 
the  inconsequence  had  to  be,  and  speedily  was, 
brought  home  to  her.  It  may  be  that  a  more 
experienced  rider  would  have  taken  the  Parson 
safely  over  that  fence ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  did  get  over,  or  rather  through  it ; 
but  it  was  only  to  land  on  his  head  and  deliver 
Hope  with  considerable  violence  on  hers. 
After  a  few  seconds  of  bewilderment,  she 
realised  that  she  had  had  a  fall,  and,  raising 
her  eyes,  became  aware  of  Dick,  who,  from 
the  back  of  his  plunging  grey,  called  out, 
rather  unsympathisingly  as  she  thought : 
'  Get  up  ! ' 

She  staggered  to  her  feet,  and  he  said : 
'  Now  walk  on  a  bit.' 

This  order  also  she  contrived  to  obey,  all 
self-assertion  having  been  knocked  out  of  her, 
and  after  she  had  taken  a  few  steps,  Dick  re- 
marked quietly:  'You're  all  right,  I  see ;  I 
thought  you  might  have  had  a  slight  concus- 
sion of  the  brain.  Drink  some  of  this,'  he 
added,  tossing  his  flask  to  her,  '  and  sit  down 
on  that  bank  till  I  come  back.     I  must  try 
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and  find  somebody  to  hold  this  brute  for  me ; 
the  Parson  won't  run  away.' 

Hope,  feehng  a  httle  faint  and  dizzy,  did 
as  she  was  told,  and  a  few  mouthfuls  of  sherry 
revived  her.  The  Parson,  who  had  scrambled 
on  to  his  legs  immediately  after  his  fall  and 
was  placidly  surveying  her  from  a  short  dis- 
tance, with  his  neck  stretched  out  and  his 
ears  cocked,  responded  to  her  invitation  to 
draw  nearer,  and  allowed  her  to  stroke  his 
nose.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  sincerely  regretted 
the  disaster,  but  could  not  feel  that  he  had 
been  altogether  responsible  for  it.  While 
Hope  was  anxiously  examining  his  fore-legs 
Dick  returned  on  foot,  having  left  his  horse 
in  charge  of  a  labourer,  and  asked  :  '  How  are 
you  now  ?     Better  ?  ' 

'  I  am  not  a  bit  the  worse,  thank  you ; ' 
answered  Hope ;  '  only  dreadfully  ashamed. 
I  suppose  I  behaved  like  a  perfect  idiot, 
didn't  I?' 

'You  behaved  very  pluckily,'  answered 
Dick,   smilinof ;   '  but   it  was    asking    a   little 
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too  much  of  tlie  old  horse.  I  ought  to  have 
warned  you  tliat  he  isn't  quite  what  he  once 
was.' 

'  Oh,  it  wasn't  his  fault,'  said  Hope  de- 
spondently ;  '  I  feel  sure  that  I  was  the  one 
to  blame :  thou2;h  what  I  did  or  left  undone 
I  have  no  idea.     Is  he  liurt,  do  you  think  ?  ' 

'  Not  he !  he  thinks  nothing  of  a  little 
spill  like  that — do  you,  old  boy?  You  gave 
me  a  rare  fright,  though,  I  can  tell  you. 
However,  all's  well  that  ends  well.' 

'  But  it  hasn't  ended  well  at  all ! '  ex- 
claimed Hope,  witli  tears  in  her  eyes.  '  I 
have  spoilt  your  run,  though  you  promised  to 
leave  me  to  myself.  Won't  you  go  on  now 
and  let  me  find  my  own  way  home  ? ' 

'  I  don't  remember  making  any  promises  ; 
and  if  I  did,  it's  lucky  I  broke  them,  for  you 
couldn't  very  well  have  remounted  without 
help.  As  for  tlie  hounds,  they  are  miles  away 
by  this  time ;  so,  if  you  feel  fit  to  ride  now, 
we'll  jog  quietly  home  together.' 

'I  suppose  there  is  nothing  else  for  it,' 
said  Hope,  with  a  sigli.     '  One  thing  is  that 
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you  won't  be  victimised  in  this  way  a  second 
time,  for  I  am  never  going  to  hunt  again.' 

'  Why  ?  Because  you  have  had  a 
cropper  ? ' 

'  Xo ;  but  I  agree  with  Carry ;  the  hunt- 
ing-field isn't  the  proper  place  for  a  woman 
who  can't  take  care  of  herself.' 

'  Shall  I  let  you  int;?)  a  secret  ?  '  whispered 
Dick.  '  You  mustn't  tell  anybody  I  said  so, 
because  it's  a  perfectly  outrageous  opinion  to 
hold ;  but,  strictly  between  ourselves,  I  don't 
think  the  hunting-field  is  the  proper  place  for 
a  woman  at  all.' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

BERTIE     IS     LECTURED. 

As  Hope  rode  dejectedly  homewards  by  her 
husband's  side,  she  felt  that  she  ought  to 
make  him  some  apology  for  having  deprived 
him  of  a  day's  amusement ;  but  then  she 
recollected  the  callousness  that  he  had  dis- 
played while  she  was  lying  prone  at  his  feet, 
and  it  struck  her  if  there  was  to  be  any 
apologising,  it  might  as  wxll  come  from  him 
as  from  her  in  the  first  instance. 

So  she  began  :  '  You  said  just  now  that  I 
had  given  you  a  fright.' 

'  So  you  did,'  answered  Dick,  struggling 
to  get  a  cigar  lighted,  in  spite  of  the  cur- 
vetings  of  his  gallant  grey. 

'You  did  not  look  much  frightened, 
observed  Hope,  reproachfully. 
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'  It  wouldn't  have  done  you  any  good  if 
I  liad  had  a  fit  of  hysterics,  would  it  ?  ' 

'  Xo  ;  but  it  would  have  been  decent  to 
turn  pale  and  gasp,  instead  of  shouting  '•  Get 
up  !  "  at  me,  as  if  I  were  a  horse  or  a  dog.' 

Dick  laughed.  'Wlien  people  come  to 
grief  you  should  always  make  them  stand  up, 
if  they  can,'  he  said.  '  Then  you  find  out 
whether  there  is  anything  really  amiss  with 
them.' 

'  ^Yell,'  sighed  Hope,  '  I  suppose  I  ouglit 
to  be  thankful  that  I  have  escaped  with 
nothing  worse  tlian  a  crushed  hat  and  a 
muddy  face  ;  but  it  is  ver}'  humihating.  I 
think  I  shall  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  I  get  home. 
Xever  shall  I  have  the  courao;e  to  sit  down  to 
dinner  with  Carry  after  this  !  I  can  see  her 
face  of  contempt  akeady.' 

Dick  edged  a  little  nearer  to  his  wife  and 
bent  forward,  by  which  means  he  was  able 
to  discern  tears  upon  her  eyelashes.  '  My 
dearest  girl,'  he  said  kindly,  •  is  it  worth 
while  to  vex  yourself  about  what  a  spiteful 
woman  may  say  or  do  ? ' 
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Now  tliis  was  a  really  remarkable  speecli : 
for,  in  the  first  place,  Dick  seldom  made  use 
of  any  endearing  epithet  in  addressing  his 
wife  ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  was  altogether  un- 
like him  to  speak  a  word  against  an  absent 
person.  At  the  risk  of  lowering  Hope  in  the 
reader's  esteem,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
latter  half  of  his  sentence  pleased  her  even 
more  than  the  former, 

'  You  do  think  her  spiteful,  then  ? '  she 
said,  glancing  eagerly  at  him. 

'  Why,  of  course  I  do.  I  don't  mind 
saying  so,  for  once,  since  we  are  alone  ;  but, 
if  it's  the  same  to  you,  we  won't  say  so 
oftener  than  we  can  help  in  future.  It's 
always  a  mistake  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of 
things  or  people  ;  and,  after  all,  poor  Carry 
has  her  good  points.' 

'  I  don't  doubt  it ;  but  what  are  they  ?  I 
only  ask  for  the  sake  of  information.' 

'  Well,  she  is  straightforward,  I  think,  and 
she  is  a  good  friend.' 

'  And  a  bitter  enemy.  It  is  no  use,  Dick  ; 
I   have   tried   to  like  her  :  but  she  has  evi- 
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dently  made  up  her  mind  never  to  be  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  confidently  expect  the  day 
to  come  when  she  will  be  straightforward 
enough  to  tell  me  so.' 

'  I  trust  she  won't  have  such  bad  manners  ; 
but  there's  no  denvins;  that  her  manners  are 
not  always  up  to  the  mark.  You  see,  she  is 
my  sister  ;  I  can't  very  well  turn  her  out  of 
house  and  home.' 

'  Of  course  you  can't  !  How  could  you 
suppose  that  I  meant  to  suggest  such  a 
thing  ?  ' 

'  I  didn't  supjDose  so  ;  I  was  only  wishing 
that  it  could  be  done.  However,'  continued 
Dick  more  cheerfully,  '  there's  a  chance  of  her 
going  of  her  own  free  will,  I  fancy.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  there  was  anything 
between  her  and  Cunningham  ?  ' 

'  Xever  I  I  can't  imagine  two  people  less 
suited  to  each  other,'  answered  Hope,  with  a 
vehemence  which  rather  surprised  lier  ques- 
tioner. 

'  I  shouldn't  have  said  that,'  he  remarked 
musingly.     '  She  is  a  year  or  two  older  than 
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Cunningham,  it  is  true  ;  but  tliey  have  always 
seemed  to  me  to  pull  uncommonly  well  to- 
gether. And  then,  you  know,  she  is  very 
comfortably  off.' 

'  Oh,  I  see ;  you  set  Captain  Cunningham 
down  as  a  fortune-hunter.' 

'We  needn't  call  him  names,'  said  Dick. 
'  When  a  man  is  hard  up,  he  naturally  prefers 
a  rich  wife  to  a  penniless  one.' 

'  Even  if  she  is  years  older  than  himself 
and  spiteful  into  the  bargain  ? '  asked  Hope. 
But  as  soon  as  she  had  said  this  her  con- 
science rebuked  her  and  she  exclaimed  :  '  How 
ill-natured  I  am — quite  as  bad  as  she  is  ! 
Why  do  you  let  me  speak  like  tliat  about 
your  sister  ? ' 

'I  don't  mind,'  answered  Dick,  with  his 
cjuiet,  good-humoured  smile. 

'  Do  you  mind  anything,  I  wonder  ? ' 
cried  Hope,  half  laughing,  half  provoked. 
'  Would  you  mind  if  I  set  the  house  on  fire  ? ' 

'  I'd  rather  you  didn't,'  Dick  confessed. 
He  added,  after  riding  on  in  silence  for  some 
minutes  :   •  I  know  I'm  a  phlegmatic  sort  of 
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fellow.  The  fact  is  I  am  constitutionally 
lazy  ;  things  don't  often  worry  me,  and  when 
they  do,  I  mostly  hold  my  tongue  about 
them.  But  111  tell  you  what  would  worry 
me  a  great  deal,  and  that  would  be  to  think 
that  you  were  not  happy  at  Farndon.  Carry 
is  a  painful  necessity  for  the  present  ;  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  bear  with  her.  Can- 
didly speaking,  Cunningham  isn't  exactly  the 
husband  I  should  have  chosen  for  her  ;  but 
if  she  Hkes  him  and  if  they  choose  to  marry, 
I  shall  be  very  glad — principally  on  your 
account.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Hope,  briefly. 

Dick  scrutinised  her  for  a  moment  and 
then  said  :  '  I  Avish,  though,  that  you  would 
tell  me  whether  there  is  anything  else  tliat  I 
can  do  to  make  life  pleasant er  for  you.  For 
instance,  would  you  like  me  to  go  away  for 
a  week  or  two  ?  ' 

The  proposition  was  made  in  such  evi- 
dent good  faith  that  Hope  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. '  Xo,'  she  answered,  '  great  as  the  relief 
of  that  would  be,  I  shouldn't  feel  justified  in 
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asking  for  it  just  yet.  Carry  lias  already 
been  kind  enough  to  warn  me  tliat  you 
would  probably  absent  yourself  very  often ; 
but  she  has  not  the  humble  opinion  of  you 
that  you  have  of  yourself.  I  believe  she 
actually  imagined  that  I  should  miss  you.' 

To  this  Dick  made  no  rejoinder  ;  nor  did 
he  open  liis  lips  again  until  the  ride  was  at 
an  end. 

Hope  did  not  carry  out  her  threat  of 
retiring  to  bed  as  soon  as  she  reached  home. 
She  reflected  that,  even  if  she  did  so,  she 
would  have  to  get  up  again  some  time  or 
other  and  face  whatever  trials  might  be  in 
store  for  her  :  so  she  came  down  to  dinner  as 
usual,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  her  mishap  (of  which  Dick  had  given  his 
own  account)  was  considered  a  subject  rather 
for  condolence  than  for  sneers. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Captain  Cunning- 
ham and  Miss  Herbert  had  enjoyed  the  very 
best  run  on  record,  and  equally  needless  to 
add  that  they  did  not  spare  their  hearers  a 
sinsle  incident  of  it.     There  are  circumstances 
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under  whicli  even  the  most  forbearing  of 
mortals  canaot  help  triumphing  a  little  over 
their  less  fortunate  friends,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  good  points  that  Dick  had  dis- 
covered in  his  sister's  character,  he  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  name  forbearance 
as  one  of  them.  From  making  disagreeable 
speeches  to  Hope  she  did,  however,  forbear 
(for  she  was  in  an  excellent  humour) ;  and 
the  latter,  not  being  called  upon  to  under- 
take her  own  defence,  was  able  to  watch 
Bertie  Cunningham,  in  whose  proceedings  the 
few  words  that  had  fallen  from  Dick  caused 
her  to  take  a  new  and  lively  interest. 

Certain  it  was  that  the  young  man  was 
very  attentive  to  the  heiress  that  evening  ; 
and  if  some  degree  of  reluctance  was  visible 
in  his  attentions,  that  only  made  them  and 
him  the  more  contemptible.  Hope's  opinion 
of  Captain  Cunningham,  which,  after  so  many 
fluctuations,  had  lately  been  rising  rapidly, 
began  once  more  to  sink  to  a  low  ebb.  Also 
she  felt  very  angry  with  him,  and  did  not 
stop  to  ask  herself  why  she  should  be  angry 

YoL.  n.  H 
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with  a  man  wlio  was  only  behaving  hke  the 
majority  of  his  neighbours,  and  whose  con- 
duct, after  all,  was  no  particular  concern  of 
hers. 

A  woman  is  never  wise  to  be  angry  with 
a  man  for  paying  attention  to  another  mem- 
ber of  her  sex ;  but  she  is  still  less  wise  if  she 
lets  him  see  that  she  is  angry.     It  was  this 
error  in  judgment  which  Hope  now  thought 
fit    to    commit.      Captain    Cunningham    re- 
mained day  after  day  at  Farndon,  giving  no 
hint  of  intended  departure  ;  day  after  day  his 
hostess  treated   him   with   marked   coolness, 
keeping  out  of  his   way  as  much    as   might 
be  ;   and  although — or  perhaps  because — he 
guessed  what  had  brought  about  this  change 
in  her  demeanour,  he  felt  it  quite  essential  to 
his  comfort  that  he  should  ask  her  the  reason 
of  it.     So,  one   afternoon   when   Carry   had 
driven  over  to  Windsor  to  do  shopping,  Hope 
encountered  him  in  the  park,  looking  grave 
and  cast  down,  and  was  obliged  to  accede  to 
his  request   that   he   might  be  permitted  to 
walk  home  with  her. 
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'  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  put  up  with 
this  infliction,  Mrs.  Herbert,'  he  said,  humbly ; 
'  for  I  know  you  would  rather  have  my  room 
than  my  company.' 

'  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you,'  answered  Hope, 
with  perfunctory  politeness. 

'  One  understands  what  that  means.  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  how  I  have  offended 
you.' 

'Eeally,  Captain  Cunningham,  you  have 
not  offended  me  in  any  way.  How  could 
you,  when  we  have  hardly  exchanged  a  dozen 
words  since  you  came  ?  ' 

'  That  is  what  I  can't  make  out ;  but  I 
am  certain  of  the  fact.  If  I  haven't  said  any- 
thing wrong,  I  must  have  done  something.' 

'  Your  conscience  seems  to  be  uneasy.' 

'  So  my  friend  Mrs.  Pierpoint  is  always 
telling  me.     You  are  something  hke  her.' 

'  I  suppose  that  is  a  great  compliment  to 
me,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

'  You  don't  know  her,  or  you  wouldn't 
speak  in  that  sarcastic  tone,'  the  young  man 
answered,  warmly.     '  I  am  not  sure  that  she  is 
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quite  ill  your  style,  perhaps  she  isn't ;  l)ut 
there  never  breathed  a  kinder  woman  or  a 
better  friend.  She  has  been  a  sort  of  mother 
to  me,  and  I  should  think  I  was  paying  any- 
body a  compliment  by  comparing  her  to  Mrs. 
Pierpoint.  However,  I  didn't  mean  to  say 
that  you  resembled  her  particularly  ;  only 
that  you  reminded  me  of  her  for  a  moment. 
She  has  a  way  erf  looking  displeased  with  me, 
and  when  I  ask  her  what  is  the  matter,  she 
says,  as  you  did  just  now,  that  I  have  a  bad 
conscience.' 

'I  daresay  she  is  quite  right,'  remarked 
Hope,  her  countenance  relaxing  into  a  smile — 
for,  after  the  unkind  things  that  had  been 
said  about  Mrs.  Pierpoint  in  lier  hearing,  it 
was  satisfactory  to  find  that  that  lady  had 
been  '  a  sort  of  mother '  to  Captain  Cunning- 
ham. '  And  what  are  the  offences  of  which 
your  conscience  ought  to  accuse  you,  accord- 
ing to  her  ? ' 

'  Oh,  it's  always  tlie  same  thing.  She  has 
made  up  her  mind  tliat  I  am  to  marry  some- 
body with  money.     There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
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about  my  being  driven  to  that  sooner  or  later ; 
only  she  wants  it  to  be  soon,  whereas  I  should 
like  it  to  be  as  late  as  possible.  And  so  we 
differ.' 

'  Mrs.  Pierpoint  cannot  be  a  real  friend  of 
yours  if  she  urges  you  to  marry  for  money/ 
said  Hope,  severely.  But  the  look  of  mingled 
astonishment  and  amusement  which  her  com- 
panion turned  upon  her,  caused  her  to  colour 
and  descend  with  some  abruptness  from  that 
high  critical  level.  '  Of  course,'  she  added, 
'  many  people  do  marry  for  money ;  but  it  is 
hardly  friendly  to  advise  them  to  do  so.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  Bertie,  slowly ; 
*  one  either  marries  for  love  or  in  order  to  gain 
something^.  Does  it  matter  so  much  whether 
that  something  is  money,  or  a  home,  or  a  pro- 
tector, or  position  ?  ' 

Hope  did  not  enjoy  being  arraigned  by 
implication  in  this  way ;  but  she  had  her 
defence  ready.  'In  cases  of  that  kind  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  judge  for  another  person,' 
she  answered  ;  '  but  I  think  there  are  distinc- 
tions.    One  may  marry  without  love  and  yet 
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have  a  very  sincere  liking  and  respect  and 
admiration  for  one's  husband — or  wife.' 

'  Quite  so.  And  why  shouldn't  I  have  all 
three  for  the  lady  whom  Mrs.  Pierpoint  wishes 
me  to  lead  to  the  altar  ? ' 

'  How  can  I  tell  when  I  do  not  know  who 
she  is  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  if  you  don't  know  who  it  is  !  How- 
ever, I  will  confess  that  I  have  no  special 
respect  or  admiration  for  her ;  I  like  her  well 
enough  when  she  doesn't  bully  me.  The  fact 
is,  Mrs.  Herbert,  that  a  man  in  my  position 
can't  pick  and  choose.  He  may,  perhaps, 
have  seen  just  one  woman  in  his  life  wdiom  he 
would  have  married,  if  she  would  have  had 
him,  and  if  he  had  been  an  elder  instead  of 
a  younger  son,  and  if  &c.,  &c.  But,  things 
being  as  they  are  with  him,  he  must  put  up 
with  what  he  can  get.' 

'  That  sounds  as  if  ."  what  he  can  get "  had 
a  pleasant  prospect  before  her.  At  any  rate, 
she  ought  not  to  be  deceived ;  that  much  is 
certain,  whatever  else  may  be  doubtful.  You 
have  no  right  to  try  and  persuade  a  w^oman 
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that  you  care  for  her.  when  it  is  only  her 
money  that  you  want.' 

'  Xow,  !Mrs.  Herbert,  you  know  very  Avell 
that  no  woman  is  ever  really  deceived  in  that 
way,  unless  she  chooses  to  deceive  herself.  I 
am  not  more  fond  of  humbug  than  other 
people  ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  just  a 
little  bit  of  humbug  is  inevitable.  You 
wouldn't  wish  me  to  go  to  ]\Iiss — shall  we  call 
her  ^liss  Jones  ? — and  say,  "  Upon  the  w^hole, 
you  are  rather  abhorrent  to  me ;  but  I  have 
an  idea  that  you  are  willing  to  become  my 
wife ;  and  as  you  are  rich  enough  to  keep 
us  both  in  comfort,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
make  you  Mrs.  Cunningham  as  soon  as  you 
like." ' 

'  Yes,  I  should,'  Hope  declared.  •  K  those 
are  your  real  feelings,  I  think  you  ought  to 
express  them — or  else  not  propose  at  all.' 

'  You  make  my  blood  run  cold ! '  exclaimed 
Bertie.  '  All  things  considered,  perhaps  I 
w^on't  propose  at  all.  I  wonder  wdiether  you 
would  expect  the  same  dreadful  candour  from 
a  woman  as  you  do  from  a  man.' 
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The  worst  of  this  style  of  discussion  by 
innuendo  is  that  it  is  sure  eventually  to  reach 
a  point  at  which  the  argumentum  ad  Jiominem 
will  be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  no 
longer  capable  of  being  ignored.  Hope  felt 
that  this  moment  was  fast  approaching,  and 
was  therefore  very  glad  when  a  sudden  turn 
in  the  path  along  which  she  and  her  com- 
panion were  walking  brought  them  face  to 
face  with  Jacob  Stiles,  who  had  come  out  for  a 
stroll  in  the  gloaming,  as  his  owl-like  habit 
was.  Jacob  started,  bowed,  and  made  as 
though  he  would  have  passed  on ;  but  Hope 
intercepted  him. 

'  Good  evening,  Mr.  Stiles  ! '  she  said  ;  '  I 
have  been  wondering  when  I  was  to  see  you 
again.  You  have  been  very  busy,  I  sup- 
pose.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Jacob,  in  his  slow,  hesi- 
tating Avay.  '  At  least,  not  very  ;  but  I  have 
always  work  to  do.'  He  added  timidly :  '  I 
was  sorry  to  hear  that  you  lost  your  run  the 
other  day.  Perhaps  Mr.  Herbert  would  allow 
me  to  break  in  a  mare  for  you  that  he  has  in 
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the  stable.  She  is  hardly  up  to  his  weight ; 
but  she  is  very  well  bred  and  would  carry  a 
lady  beautifully.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  said  Hope ;  '  but 
after  my  exhibition  the  other  day,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  forswear  hunting.  What  do 
you  think.  Captain  Cunningham  ?  Might  I 
give  myself  one  more  chance  ?  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  been  introduced  to  Mr. 
Stiles.' 

Captain  Cunningham  had  not  had  that  plea- 
sure ;  but  he  had  been  told  about  Jacob  by 
Miss  Herbert,  and  was  so  good  as  to  say  that  if 
anybody  knew  how  to  school  a  hunter  he  be- 
lieved tliat  Mr.  Stiles  did.  He  was  very  pohte 
to  the  artist  during  the  few  minutes  of  conver- 
sation that  followed — too  polite,  as  that  over- 
sensitive young  man  felt.  Hope  had  treated 
him  as  an  equal,  thereby  earning  his  adoration ; 
Captain  Cunningham,  with  the  best  intentions, 
let  him  see  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
class.  Jacob  was  for  ever  tormenting;  himself 
in  this  way  and  detecting  slights  whicli  nobody 
meant  to  inflict  upon  him.  From  Hving  so  much 
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alone,  and  so  seldom  speaking  or  being  spoken 
to,  he  had  learnt  to  take  men's  measures  by 
other  methods  than  those  which  are  in 
common  use,  and  as  he  had  a  natural  aptitude 
for  the  study  of  humanity,  it  often  happened 
to  him  to  ground  accurate  conclusions  upon 
some  trifle  which  would  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  nine  people  out  of  ten. 

He  jumped  to  a  conclusion,  and  a  some- 
what startling  one,  now ;  for  when  Hope  and 
her  companion  proceeded  on  their  way  to- 
wards the  house,  leaving  him  in  the  falling 
darkness,  he  muttered :  '  That  is  the  man, 
then !  I  thought  there  must  be  somebody, 
and  her  eyes  brightened  every  time  that  she 
spoke  to  him.  It  is  a  pity ;  although  he 
would  not  have  been  good  enough  for  her. 
But,  then,  who  is  good  enough  for  her? 
Certainly  not  her  husband,  who  will  never 
trouble  himself  to  discover  whether  she  is 
happy  or  not.  That  man  takes  everything  as 
a  right.  The  world  has  always  gone  well 
with  him,  and  he  can't  understand  what  other 
folks  find  to  grumble  at  in  it,  or  why  anybody 
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should  ever  be  tempted  to  stray  off  the 
straight  course.  I  suppose  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  Jacob  Stiles  in  his  shoes  would 
have  been  quite  as  respectable  a  member  of 
socle tv  as  he  is.' 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

JACOB   DECLINES   TO   STRUT. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  is  perpetually  smart- 
ing under  a  sense  of  injustice  to  be  just  in  his 
judgments  upon  his  fellows,  and  Jacob  had 
undoubtedly  been  too  severe  in  assuming  that 
Dick  Herbert  neither  knew  nor  cared  whether 
his  wife  were  happy  or  not.  This,  as  it 
happened,  was  a  question  to  which  Dick  had 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  thought ;  and  truly 
concerned  was  he  at  being  compelled  to 
answer  it  in  the  negative.  For  Hope  had 
lately  reverted  in  some  measure  to  that  irri- 
table and  capricious  humour  which  he  had 
borne  with  so  much  equanimity  during  the 
time  of  their  betrothal.  She  turned  upon 
him,  every  now  and  then,  with  some  sharp 
ittle   sarcastic   speech    which   he    had  done 
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nothing  to  provoke,  and  ]ier  subsequent  re- 
pentance for  sucli  behaviour  was  no  security 
against  a  speedy  repetition  of  it.  This  puz- 
zled Dick,  who  had  all  his  life  been  able  to 
deal  satisfactorily  w^itli  every  variety  of  male 
character  that  he  had  come  across,  but  had 
small  experience  of  the  other  sex.  When  a 
man  was  snappish  and  out  of  sorts  he  simply 
left  him  alone,  which  was,  of  course,  the  only 
rational  thing  to  do,  and  by  dinner-time,  or  at 
latest  by  the  following  morning,  it  was  all 
right  again.  But,  somehow  or  other,  this 
mode  of  treatment  did  not  seem  to  answer 
with  Hope,  and  he  could  only  suppose  that 
the  dose  was  not  strong  enough  to  be  effectual. 
Of  men  he  knew  as  much  as  most  people,  and 
of  horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals  a  great 
deal  more ;  but  his  estimate  of  women  was 
based  chiefly  upon  hearsay ;  and  having  al- 
ways been  given  to  understand  that  in  the 
hours  of  ease  they  are  uncertain,  coy,  and 
hard  to  please,  he  bore  Hope  no  ill-will  for 
being  subject  to  a  natural  law,  and  was  ready 
to   believe   that   she   would    display   all   the 
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qualities  of  a  ministering  angel,  sliould  an 
occasion  with  which  he  was  not  eager  to  pro- 
vide her  arise  to  call  for  them. 

However,  he  thought  he  had  better  re- 
move himself  out  of  her  sight  for  the  time 
being ;  so  he  made  arrangements  to  spend  a 
week  or  two,  shooting,  at  the  houses  of  dif- 
ferent friends,  and  said  nothmg  about  them 
until  they  were  completed.  November  was 
then  drawing  towards  a  close ;  a  few  frosty 
nights  had  brought  the  leaves  down  in  thou- 
sands from  the  trees,  and  since  Dick  had  not 
yet  shot  his  best  coverts,  it  seemed  unneces- 
sary that  he  should  go  farther  afield  in  search 
of  sport.  This  was  what  Hope  pointed  out  to 
him  when  he  announced  his  projected  de- 
parture ;  but  he  answered  that  the  Farndon 
coverts  would  doubtless  be  done  justice  to  by 
Cunningham,  who  was  still  in  the  house,  and 
by  the  brother  officers  whom  he  would,  of 
course,  ask  over  from  Windsor. 

'  But  surely  they  will  think  it  rather  odd 
that  you  should  not  be  here,'  objected  Hope. 

'I  expect  they  won't  grumble  much,  so 
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long  as  there  are  plenty  of  pheasants,'  said 
Dick,  cheerfully  ;  '  and  you  and  Carry  can  do 
the  honours.' 

'  Don't  you  think,'  suggested  Hope,  after 
remaining  silent  awhile,  '  that  Captain  Cun- 
nino'ham  has  been  rather  a  lono-  time  here  ? 
I  wonder  it  does  not  strike  him  that  he  ought 
to  give  someone  else  a  treat.' 

Dick  raised  his  eyebrows.  '  Why,  I 
thought  you  and  Cunningham  hit  it  off  so 
well,'  he  remarked. 

'Why  should  you  be  so  anxious  to  go 
away  ? '  Hope  asked,  suddenly  changing  her 
ground. 

Dick  was  very  nearly  answering :  '  Be- 
cause I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  me  ;  '  but  he  thought  better  of  it  and 
only  observed  :  '  One  can't  always  stick  in  the 
same  place.' 

'  Do  you  really  want  to  go  ? '  Hope  per- 
sisted. 

To  this  her  husband  made  no  reply,  be- 
cause as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  not  want  to 
go  ;  and  she,  drawing  a  little  nearer  to  him, 
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laid  her  hand  timidly  on  his  arm  and  said  : 
'  I  wish  you  would  stay,  Dick  !  ' 

Dick  remained  silent,  frowning  and  smiling 
at  the  same  moment,  and  wondering  Avh ether 
it  was  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  yield  to 
feminine  caprices  ;  but  he  ended  by  saying : 
'  I  may  as  well  keep  to  my  plan,  I  think.  I 
don't  like  throwing  people  over,  after  accept- 
ing their  invitations,  and  you  can  all  get  on 
pretty  well  without  me,  I  fancy.' 

If  he  expected  to  be  further  entreated,  he 
met  with  the  disappointment  that  he  deserved  ; 
for  Hope  at  once  turned  away,  remarking 
coldly  :  '  Very  likely  you  are  right.  You  will 
be  back  before  Christmas,  I  suppose  ? ' 

To  which  he  replied  : '  Oh,  certainly,  before 
then.'  And  nothing  more  was  said  about  the 
matter. 

To  make  a  hesitating  request  and  meet 
with  an  unhesitating  rebuff  is  always  a  dis- 
agreeable experience,  and  what  rendered  it 
the  more  so  in  the  present  instance  was  that, 
upon  further  reflection,  Hope  really  did  not 
know  wliy  she  should  have  pressed  hei'  lius- 
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band  to  remain  at  home  against  his  wilL  She 
had  not  seen  so  much  of  him  since  their 
arrival  at  Farndon  as  to  feel  lonely  with- 
out him ;  and  indeed  the  only  trial  that  his 
absence  was  likely  to  bring  upon  her  w^as 
that  Carry  would  be  certain  to  say  :  '  I  told 
you  so  ! ' 

Carry,  however,  was  too  magnanimous,  or 
too  indifferent,  or  too  busy  with  her  own 
afiairs  to  indulge  in  that  cheap  triumph,  and 
after  Dick  had  gone  away  things  went  on 
very  much  as  before.  The  neighbours  con- 
tinued to  call ;  Captain  Cunningham  and  ]\Iiss 
Herbert  continued  to  ride  about  the  country 
together ;  and  one  or  two  large  shooting- 
parties  took  place,  which  Hope  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  grace  with  her  presence.  She 
might,  perhaps,  have  found  the  time  hang 
rather  heavily  upon  her  hands,  had  it  not 
been  for  Jacob  Stiles,  whose  task  of  educating 
the  bay  mare  was  soon  completed,  and  who,  at 
Hope's  request,  accompanied  her  the  first  time 
that  she  made  trial  of  her  new  acquisition. 
He  was  evidently  so  gratified  at  being  asked 
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that  slie  repeated  her  invitation  a  second  and 
a  third  time ;  thereby  scandahsing  the  head 
coachman,  who,  however,  was  old  and  discreet, 
and  kept  his  opinions  to  himself. 

Jacob  on  horseback  was  not  quite  the 
same  person  as  Jacob  on  foot.  That  aspect, 
as  of  a  beaten  hound,  which  prejudiced  so 
many  strangers  against  him,  disappeared  at 
such  times,  and  he  became  a  well-knit  and 
not  ill-looking  youth,  whose  perfect  seat  and 
light  hand  no  observer  could  fail  to  admire. 
His  manner,  too,  gained  something  in  confi- 
dence, and  although  he  was  always  reserved 
and  respectful  with  Hope,  he  was  able  to 
speak  to  her  with  authority  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  horses,  and  also— Avhich  interested  her 
more — upon  that  of  the  pencil  and  the  brush. 
She  spent  a  good  many  hours  with  Jacob, 
which  were  pleasant  enough  to  her  and  bliss- 
ful to  him.  He  was  in  some  sort  a  jirotege  of 
her  own,  whom  nobody  else  cared  to  notice ; 
nor  was  she  insensible  to  his  devotion,  al- 
though she  hardly  comprehended  the  extent 
of  it.     Moreover,    she  was   filled  with  com- 
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passion  for  him,  because  his  views  of  life 
were  so  dark.  Xot  tliat  lie  was  given  to 
expatiating  upon  these  :  but  every  now  and 
again  a  phrase  would  escape  him  which 
exhibited  his  quiet  pessimism  in  a  more  strik- 
ing light  than  could  have  been  thrown  upon 
it  by  any  loud  lamentation  or  raihng. 

Hope  did  not  attempt  to  comfort  him. 
The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  she 
herself  sometimes  thought  that  existence  was 
a  doubtful  sort  of  boon.  She  was  beginning 
to  make  a  discovery  which  is  seldom  made  in 
youth  and  is  always  painful  when  so  made ; 
namely,  that  for  the  majority  hfe  must,  at 
best,  be  a  commonplace  and  uneventftd  af- 
fair ;  also  that  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race 
are  neither  sheep  nor  goats,  but  interest- 
ing^ mongrels.  This  conclusion,  thouo-h  a 
little  saddening  and  perplexing  (because  it  is 
plain  that,  from  the  moment  that  you  admit 
the  fusion  of  good  and  evil,  you  have  taken 
the  first  step  into  a  labyrinth  of  the  most 
abstruse  speculation),  had  at  any  rate  the  good 
effect  of  makinof  her  more  tolerant  of  mortal 
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infirmities  in  general,  and  of  those  of  a  young 
guardsman  witli  insufficient  means   in  parti- 
cular.    It  was  absurd  to  expect  too  much  of 
Bertie  Cunningham,  or  to  quarrel  with  him 
because  he  had  not  set  up   lofty  ideals   for 
himself.     His  code,  no  doubt,  was  that  of  his 
class,  and  how  should   he   have   learnt   any 
other?     She   did  not  see  much  of  him — in- 
deed, she  fancied  that  he  purposely  avoided 
her  —  but   when   they   met   he   was    always 
cheery   and   friendly.     He   referred  once  or 
twice,  in  a  joking  tone,  to  his  possible  mar- 
riage, and  as  often  as  he  did  so  Hope  expressed 
her   fervent   desire   that   the  lady  who   had 
never  been  named  between  them  might  refuse 
him  ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  did 
not  think  he  would  be  refused,  because  she 
saw  no  immediate  prospect  of  his  giving  any- 
body   the    chance    of    refusing    him.     This, 
perhaps,  may  have  helped  her  to  be  tolerant. 
After  dinner,  one   evening,    he   informed 
her  that  Miss  Herbert  and  he  had  been  con- 
cocting a  scheme  for  their  own  amusement, 
and   the  delectation   of  the   neii^^hbourhood. 
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'  It's  subject  to  your  approval,  of  course,' 
lie  added ;  '  but  we  were  thinking  that  it 
would  be  rather  a  good  thing  to  get  up  some 
theatricals.  We  could  have  the  stage  in 
the  dininor-room,  and ' 

'  But  I  don't  think  we  could  very  well  do 
anything  of  that  kind  while  Dick  is  away,' 
interrupted  Hope. 

'  Dick  will  come  back.  In  fact  he  rnu-st 
come  back,  because  we  shall  want  him  to 
take  a  part.  Besides,  we  can't  possibly  be 
ready  until  after  Christmas.  I  shall  have  to 
leave  you  before  then  ;  but  I  can  easily  ride 
over  from  Windsor  and  rehearse.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  you  will  be  expected  to  act.' 

'  I  have  never  acted  in  my  life,'  said  Hope. 

'  That  is  of  no  consequence.  I  have,  lots 
of  times,  and  111  coach  you,  Now,  about  the 
piece.  Miss  Herbert  and  I  haven't  made  up 
our  minds  about  that  yet  ;  but  I  have  a  fancy 
for  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  It  isn't  exactly 
a  novelty  ;  but  I  know  it  by  heart,  which  is  a 
great  pull ;  and  the  dresses  are  pretty.  Do 
you  think  it  would  do  ?' 
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'Oil,  yes,  I  slioiilcl  think  so,'  answered 
Hope. 

But  Carry,  more  prudently,  said  :  '  Let  us 
hear  what  cast  you  propose  to  make.' 

'Well,  I  should  be  Charles  Marlow,  be- 
cause I  know  the  part,'  answered  Bertie. 
'  Herbert  could  take  old  Hardcastle,  and  Bob 
West — you  know  Bob  West,  don't  you  ? — 
would  be  glad  enough  to  do  Hastings,  I  dare- 
say ;  he  isn't  particular.  About  Tony  Lump- 
kin I  can't  quite  see  my  way.  Can  you  think 
of  anybody  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can.  How  do  you 
mean  to  distribute  the  ladies'  parts  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know.  What  should  you 
say  to  Mrs.  Herbert  for  Miss  Hardcastle,  and 
yourself  for  Mrs.  Hardcastle?'  asked  Bertie, 
airily.  '  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  Constance  Neville  somewhere.' 

He  must  have  been  very  well  aware  that 
this  arrangement  would  not  meet  Carry's 
views,  or  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it 
in  that  off-hand  manner.  Seeing  gathering 
clouds  upon  her  brow,  he  proceeded  to  im- 
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prove  his  position  by  adding  :  '  Grand  part, 
Mrs.  Hardcastle — in  fact,  I  believe  it  might 
easily  be  made  tlie  part  of  the  piece  by  a 
really  good  actress,  such  as  you  are.' 

'  So  I  should  imagine,'  observed  Carry 
drily.  '  Your  cast  is  admirable  ;  the  only  im- 
provement that  I  can  suggest  in  it  is  that  you 
should  take  Tony  Lumpkin  and  give  up  young 
Mario w  to  Jacob  Stiles.' 

'  Jacob  Stiles  ?  '  repeated  Bertie,  looking 
puzzled.     '  Can  he  act  ?  ' 

'  As  well  as  other  people  who  have  never 
acted  before,  I  daresay  ;  and  if  you  offered 
]iim  the  part  you  would  gratify  Hope,  who 
has  already  stooped  to  conquer  him.  The 
main  thing  in  amateur  theatricals  is  to  please 
the  performers.' 

'  I  can  answer  for  one  performer  who 
would  not  be  pleased  with  the  role  of  Miss 
Hardcastle,'  said  Hope,  quietly.  '  If  I  am  to 
appear  at  all,  it  must  be  in  some  less  am- 
bitious character  than  that,  and  Constance 
Xeville  would  do  very  well  for  me.  You  had 
better  be  Miss  Hardcastle.     As  for  Mr.  Stiles, 
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I  am  afraid  we  can  liardly  ask  him  to  join  us, 
since  we  don't  consider  him  worthy  of  sitting 
down  to  dinner  in  onr  company.' 

'  Mr.  Stiles,  as  you  call  him,  is  not  very 
likely  to  appreciate  such  line  distinctions,' 
remarked  Carry,  wdio  did  not  allow  her  wrath 
to  be  turned  away  by  this  soft  answer,  and 
who  chose  to  vent  it  upon  Hope,  rather  than 
upon  the  real  offender.  '  However,  I  am  not 
personally  eager  for  his  society,  either  on  the 
stage  or  elsewhere.' 

'  Oh,  he's  all  right  ;  artists  are  all  right,' 
interposed  Bertie,  perceiving  that  there  was 
thunder  in  the  air,  and  not  wishhig  that  his 
project  should  be  strangled  at  birth.  'He 
keeps  out  of  sight  so  much  that  I  had  really 
forgotten  he  was  in  the  house  ;  but  a  sharp 
fellow  like  that  ought  to  be  useful  to  us.  I 
don't  think  I'll  give  liim  my  part,  all  the 
same ;  but  lie  can  have  his  pick  of  tlie  others. 
Now,  what  are  we  to  do  about  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  ?  We  must  get  somebody  pretty  good 
for  that  j)art,  or  we  shall  spoil  the  whole 
thing.     1  wish    Mrs.   Pierpoint  would  come  ! 
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But  you  don't  know  her,  do  you  P  '  lie  asked, 
turning  to  Hope. 

'  Unfortunately,  I  don't,'  she  replied. 

Carry,  who,  having  obtained  what  she 
wanted,  was  now  a  little  ashamed  of  her  ill- 
humour,  said,  with  unwonted  civility:  'Would 
you  mind  my  writing  to  her  and  asking  her 
down,  Hope  ?  I  don't  know  whether  she  will 
be  able  to  come  or  not  ;  but  she  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine  ;  so  perhaps  you  and  she 
Avould  both  agree  to  dispense  with  formahty 
for  once.' 

The  great  advantage  possessed  by  those 
who  are  habitually  rude  is  that  anything  like 
amenity  on  their  part  is  sure  to  meet  with 
grateful  acknowledgment.  Hope  declared 
that  she  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
make  Mrs.  Pierpoint's  acquaintance,  and  the 
discussion  was  continued  in  a  much  more 
friendly  spirit  than  had  marked  its  opening. 

'Will  you  speak  to  Stiles  about  acting, 
Mrs.  Herbert  ?  '  asked  Bertie,  as  he  wished 
Hope  good-night.  '  I  really  believe  he  would 
be  rather  an  acquisition,  and  it  might  cheer 
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him  up  a  bit,  poor  chap,  to  come  out  of  his 
den  for  one  evening.  If  he  didn't  care  about 
taking  a  part,  he  might  help  us  as  stage- 
manager.  An  artist  should  be  a  good  judge 
of  scenic  effects.' 

Hope  thought  this  very  good-natured  of 
Bertie ;  and  she  was  not  best  pleased  when, 
on  communicating  the  proposed  arrangement 
to  Jacob,  she  was  met  with  a  somewhat 
brusque  refusal. 

'  We  tliought  you  might  be  glad  of  a  little 
amusement,'  she  remarked. 

'  The  jackdaw  who  stuck  the  peacock's 
feathers  in  his  tail  got  very  little  amusement 
for  his  pains,'  answered  the  young  man.  '  The 
other  birds  didn't  molest  him  so  long  as  he 
kept  to  himself;  they  only  looked  at  him  out 
of  the  corners  of  their  eyes,  and  said  :  "  Thank 
God,  we  are  not  jackdaws,"  and  strutted  by. 
But  he  hadn't  the  sense  to  thank  God  that 
he  was  not  a  peacock,  and  so  he  got  into 
trouble.' 

'  What  a  wrong-headed  way  you  have  of 
looking  at  life  ! '  exclaimed  Hoj^e.     '  If  you  go 
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on  like  tliis  you  will  never  have  a  friend  in 
the  world.' 

'  I  suppose  I  never  shall,'  said  Jacob  sadly. 
'  There  are  no  jackdaws  at  Farndon,  and  I 
don't  know  how  to  strut.  I  should  look  very 
foohsh  if  I  attempted  it.  Don't  think  me 
ungrateful.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Captain 
Cunningham  means  kindly ;  but  even  if  I 
wished  to  accept  his  offer,  I  could  not.  ]\Ir. 
Herbert  would  not  like  it.' 

'  You  are  quite  mistaken '  Hope  was 

beginning ;  but  he  interrupted  her  with  a 
quick  motion  of  his  hand  and  a  smile. 

'  Xo,  indeed ;  I  don't  speak  without  know- 
ledge. You  are  too  kind  and  good  to  under- 
stand ;  and  even  you,  if  I  told  you  all — but  I 
won't  tell  you  all — at  least,  not  now.  Mrs. 
Herbert,'  he  went  on,  with  more  animation, 
'  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  expressing  myself ;  but 
I  should  like  you  to  know  how  much  I  have 
felt  your  kindness.  As  you  say,  I  shall  never 
have  a  friend,  and  to  talk  about  friendship 
between  you  and  me  would  be  absurd  ;  but  if 
ever  I  can   serve  you   in   any  way,  great   or 
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small,  and  if  you  will  let  me  know  of  it,  you 
will  confer  the  truest  favour  upon  me  that  it 
is  in  your  power  to  confer.  I  see  by  your 
face  that  you  think  that  an  exaggerated  way 
of  speaking.  It  is  not  exaggerated.  I  mean 
what  I  say  quite  literally ;  and  all  kinds  of 
things  are  possible.  A  day  may  come  when 
you  may  want  help,  and  when  even  I  may  be 
able  to  help  you.' 

'  Then  help  us  with  our  theatricals,'  re- 
turned Hope,  laughing. 

In  truth,  she  did  think  Jacob's  language  a 
little  too  high-flown,  and  his  manner,  even 
more  than  his  words,  affected  her  with  a  vague 
feeling  of  uneasiness. 

'  I  won't  press  you  to  act,  since  you  dislike 
it,  Mr.  Stiles,'  she  went  on  ;  '  but  you  might 
give  us  the  benefit  of  your  advice  as  to  dresses 
and  scenery,  and  so  on.' 

'  That  I  will  do  very  gladly,'  answered 
Jacob.  '  Miss  Herbert  will  snub  me ;  but  I 
am  accustomed  to  that,  and  there  will  be  no 
need  for  me  to  show  myself  on  the  night  of 
the  performance.     Only  one  thing  I  want  to 
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ask  YOU,  Mrs.  Herbert.  Would  you  mind 
calling  me  Jacob  instead  of  Mr.  Stiles  in 
future  ?  Both  names  are  equally  hideous  ; 
but  the  second  gives  offence  to  some  people 
and  the  first  doesn't.  If  I  am  to  walk  among 
the  peacocks  for  a  time,  nobody  shall  say  that 
I  have  borrowed  a  feather  of  their  plumage.' 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

MRS.    PIERPOIXT   IS   PEREMPTORY. 

Pretty  little  Mrs.  Pierpoint  wrote  a  pretty 
little  note  to  Hope,  expressing  lier  thanks  for 
the  invitation  that  she  had  received  and  her 
willingness  to  undertake  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Hardcastle,  or  any  other  that  might  be  as- 
signed to  her.  She  said  that  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  already  well  acquainted  with  lier  future 
hostess,  of  whom  she  had  heard  so  nnich  from 
two  of  her  most  intimate  friends — Carry 
Herbert  and  Bertie  Cunningliam — and  only 
reo-retted  that  other  engagements  would  pre- 
vent her  from  reaching  Farndon  until  within 
about  a  week  of  the  date  fixed  upon  for  the 
theatricals.  She  hoped,  however,  that  the 
play  would  not  suffer  on  that  account,  as  she 
meant  to  study  it  carefully  in  tlie  meantime. 
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The  same  post  brought  a  brief  missive  to 
much  the  same  effect  from  Dick.  He,  too, 
did  not  see  his  way  to  being  at  liome  before 
Christmas  Eve,  but  had  found  a  copy  of  Gold- 
smith, was  committing  a  stated  portion  of 
dialogue  to  memory  every  night,  and  reciting 
it  before  the  looking-glass  the  next  morning, 
and  expected  to  know  his  part  perfectly  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Wished  to  be  informed 
whether  he  would  be  required  to  shave  off  his 
moustache.  Would  prefer  to  retain  it,  for 
choice,  and  had  heard  that  there  was  some 
dodge  of  gumming  it  do^vn,  so  as  to  render  it 
invisible  beyond  the  foothghts ;  but  was  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  art 
and  the  drama. 

'  It  looks  to  me  as  if  we  were  positively 
courting  disaster,'  remarked  Hope,  after  she 
had  read  the  substance  of  these  two  letters 
aloud  at  the  breakfast  table.  'We  sliall  all 
be  scattered  abroad  until  the  last  moment, 
and  when  we  assemble  we  shall  find  ourselves 
more  abroad  than  ever.' 

'  It   Avill    ao    right    enough,    you'll    see/ 
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answered  Bertie  confidently.  '  Tiie  great  thing 
is  not  to  be  nervons  ;  and  I  don't  think  any 
of  us  suffer  in  that  way.  Besides,  there  are 
only  two  absentees,  after  all,  and  the  rest  of 
us  must  set  to  work  to  rehearse  immediately.' 
That  much  was  soon  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  little  decision  and  energy.  The 
household  brigade  was  able  to  furnish  a  Tony 
Lumpkin,  the  other  subordinate  characters 
were  procured  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  so  a  very  fair 
degree  of  proficiency  was  arrived  at.  Jacob 
Stiles  acquitted  himself  of  his  functions  to 
the  general  satisfaction,  his  suggestions  with 
regard  to  grouping  and  properties  being  tho- 
roughly artistic,  and  hampered  by  no  dread  of 
expenditure ;  insomuch  that  it  was  evident 
that,  whether  the  acting  were  first-rate  or  not, 
the  piece  would  be  put  upon  the  stage  in  a 
style  calculated  to  astonish  a  country  audi- 
ence. His  znanner,  moreover,  was  so  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  that  even  Carry  did  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  put  him  back  in  his  place 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  day. 
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Carry  herself  was  somewhat  subdued  at 
this  time.  Her  naturally  imperious  temper 
seldom  asserted  itself,  and,  when  it  did,  was 
quelled  by  a  word  from  Bertie  Cunningham, 
who  ordered  lier  about  unceremoniously,  and 
criticised  her  performance  without  mercy. 
Her  only  wish  was  to  please  him,  and  this  she 
showed  so  plainly  that  Hope,  little  as  she  liked 
her  sister-in-law,  could  not  help  feeling  sorry 
for  her.  It  is  said  that  women  have  no  great 
sympathy  with  one  another,  as  a  rule  ;  but 
there  is  one  j^articular  way  in  which  no  woman 
likes  to  see  another  ill-used — unless,  of  course, 
she  be  a  rival.  In  the  present  case  there 
could  not  be  any  such  cause  for  enmity,  and 
Hope  could  almost  have  found  it  in  her  heart 
to  do  something  towards  bringing  about  the 
ill-assorted  match  whicli  had  been  contem- 
plated, now  that  there  seemed  to  be  so  little 
probability  of  its  ever  taking  place.  When 
duty  or  pleasure  (which  of  the  two  it  was  did 
not  quite  clearly  transpire)  took  Bertie  away, 
the  two  women  became,  if  not  friendly,  at 
least  less  intolerant  of  one  another.     Perhaps 
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tlie  elder  was  not  insensible  to  the  younger's 
complaisance  in  yielding  the  chief  character 
in  the  play  to  her  without  a  murmur  :  perhaps 
also  she  may  have  admitted  to  herself  that 
Hope  had  yet  a  further  claim  upon  her  grati- 
tude, since  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
anyone  could  really  prefer  the  society  of  Jacob 
Stiles  to  that  of  Captain  Cunningham. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Dick,  on  his  return 
home  for  Christmas,  found  the  peace  appro- 
priate to  the  season  reigning  in  his  household, 
together  with  as  much  of  good-will  as  could 
reasonably  be  looked  for.     His  meeting  with 
his  wife  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the  ser- 
vants, where    demonstrative    affection  would 
have  been  out  of  place  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that   Hope   had   thought   of  this   when    she 
hurried  out  into  the  hall  to  welcome  the  wan- 
derer back.     Nevertheless,  the  calm,  matter- 
of-course  manner  in  which  he  accosted  her 
chilled  her  a  little.     He  was,  as  usual,  good- 
humoured    and   imperturbable ;    he   had   no 
account  to  give  of  his  doings  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  nor,  apparently,  any  curiosity  to 
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be  informed  as  to  tliose  of  his  wife.  The  only 
question  that  he  asked  referred  to  Carry  and 
Bertie. 

'  How  are  they  getting  on  ?  '  he  inquired. 
'  Any  sign  of  coming  to  the  point  ?  ' 

'  None  whatever,  that  I  can  see,'  rephed 
Hope.  '  They  were  always  together  while  he 
was  here  ;  but  it  seems  to  drag  somehow.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  don't  think  he  is  behavinof 
very  well.' 

Dick  merely  shrugged  his  slioulders,  and 
presently  went  away  to  his  study.  Hope  saw 
him  no  more  until  just  before  dinner,  when  it 
appeared  to  strike  him  that  it  would  be  at 
least  civil  to  express  some  interest  in  his  Tvdfe'^j 
liealth,  for  he  entered  her  dressing-room  while 
she  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  her 
toilet,  and  said  :  '  I  hope  you  have  been  quite 
well  all  this  time.' 

Hope,  without  turning  round,  answered 
that  she  had  been  perfectly  well. 

'  That's  all  right.     Spirits  pretty  good  ? ' 

'  About  as  good  as  usual,  I  think,'  replied 
Hope,  laughing  a  httle. 
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*  That's  all  right,'  said  Dick  again,  in  his 
deliberate  way.  Then  he  advanced  to  the 
dressing-table  and  laid  sundry  parcels,  wrapped 
in  silver  paper,  down  upon  it.  '  I  stopped  in 
London  on  my  way  back,'  he  remarked,  '  and 
picked  up  these  at  the  jeweller's.  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  have  them.  They  used  to 
belong  to  my  mother,  and  I  sent  them  to  be 
reset  a  short  time  ago.' 

There  must  be  something  very  wrong 
about  cats  wdio  refuse  fish,  Lord  Mayors  who 
do  not  care  to  accept  a  baronetcy,  and 
women  who  have  no  love  for  jewels.  Hope, 
fortunately  for  herself,  was  not  abnormal  to 
that  extent.  She  opened  the  velvet  cases, 
giving  utterance  to  little  cries  of  delight  as, 
one  after  another,  the  glittering  clusters  and 
sprays  of  diamonds  revealed  themselves.  '  Oh, 
Dick  ! '  she  exclaimed,  '  how  lovely  !  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  that  I  was  going  to  have  all 
these  beautiful  things  ? ' 

'  Because  I  wanted  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  look  as  you  are  looking  now,'  he 
answered. 
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'How  am  I  looking  now?'  she  asked,  and 
turned  quickly  towards  tlie  glass,  wliicli 
reflected  a  beautiful  young  face,  with  laugh- 
ing lips,  dimpled  cheeks,  and  eyes  sparkling 
like  the  diamonds  that  they  had  just  been 
gazing  upon.  She  started  at  the  sight  of  her 
own  image  ;  assuredly  that  was  not  her  flice  of 
every  day,  nor  anything  resembling  it.  With 
a  sudden  twinge  of  compunction  she  jumped 
up,  pushed  back  her  chair,  and  laid  both  her 
hands  upon  her  husband's  arm,  looking  up  into 
his  face. 

'  Dick,'  she  said,  '  am  I  generally  very 
horrid  ?  Am  I  cross  and  impatient,  without 
any  reason  ? ' 

lie  replied,  with  that  terrible  truthfulness 
of  his  :  '  Well,  you  are  ratlier — sometimes.' 

Hope's  eyes  dropped.  '  I  know  I  am,'  she 
murmured.  '  I  can't  explain  why ;  I  never 
used  to  be  hke  that  in  the  old  days — I  mean 
before  my  father  died.  But  now — I  don't 
know — sometimes  I  feel  as  if  there  was  no- 
body. You  wouldn't  understand  the  feehng, 
I  suppose.' 
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'I  think  I  do  understand,  though.'  re- 
turned Dick,  kindly.  '  I  can  imagine  that  I 
should  have  just  the  same  sort  of  sensation  in 
your  jolace.  I  should  long  to  get  hold  of 
Fate  and  punch  her  head ;  and,  as  that  is 
impossible,  I  daresay  I  miglit  relieve  myself 
by  getting  a  human  head  into  chancery  and 
punching  that.  But,  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  submit  to  perverse  Fate.  Sub- 
mission and  pluck  will  pull  you  through  ;  and 
if  you  haven't  quite  got  the  one  yet,  I  know 
you  have  the  other.' 

Possibly  this  may  not  have  been  the 
rejoinder  that  Hope  anticipated  or  desired  ; 
for  it  did  not  seem  to  please  her  much,  and 
her  face  grew  graver.  Presently,  however, 
she  smiled  again  and  remarked,  with  apparent 
inconsequence  :  '  Well,  at  any  rate,  you  must 
have  been  thinking  a  little  about  me  when  you 
ordered  this  pendant,  because  here  are  two 
H's  intertwined  and  an  anchor,  which  I  sup- 
pose stands  for  Hope,  and — what  is  that  knot 
at  the  top,  Dick  ?  ' 

'  It's — it's — a  sort  of  a  bowline,'  answered 
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Dick,  departing  for  once  from  the  path  of 
strict  veracity.  '  Yes,  that  pendant  was  a  Uttle 
bit  of  additional  extravagance  of  my  own; 
the  diamonds  don't  belong  to  the  old  lot. 
I  designed  it  myself,  and  I  think  it  reflects 
some  credit  upon  a  man  who  hasn't  had  much 
practice  in  that  line.  The  anchor  is  meant  to 
be  emblematic  of  your  nature  as  well  as  your 
name  (because,  you  know,  you  are  really 
hopeful,  though  you  may  be  a  little  down  on 
your  luck  every  now  and  then),  and  the  general 
meaning  of  the  whole  composition  is  :  "  Xever 
say  die." ' 

Hope's  eyes  ghstened  as  she  looked  up 
at  him.  'Dick,'  she  said,  with  a  tremulous 
little  laugh,  'do  you  know^  that  you  are  very 
funny  ?  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  quite  make 
you  out ;  but — but — I  think  I  rather  hke 
you.' 

A  look  of  sincere  satisfaction  overspread 
Dick's  features  at  this  flattering  announce- 
ment. '  That's  the  best  news  I  have  heard  for 
a  long  time  ! '  he  declared.  '  We  always  were 
iriends  from  the  first,  and  I  believe  w^e  shall 
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go  on   becoming  better  friends  now  till  the 
end  of  the  chapter.' 

So  Hope  fastened  her  pendant  to  the  pearls 
that  she  wore  about  her  neck,  and  she  and  , 
her  husband  descended  the  stairs  arm  in  arm, 
as  a  united  couple  should,  starting  asunder  in 
a  ludicrously  guilty  fashion  when  they  Avere 
confronted  by  the  astonished  countenance  of 
Miss  Herbert. 

After  so  promising  a  renewal  of  friendly 
relations,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the 
arrival  of  Bertie  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Pierpoint, 
and  various  other  guests  should  have  inter- 
posed fresh  barriers  between  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  entertain  them.  Dick  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  providing  sport,  in  one 
form  or  another,  for  the  men  ;  and  the  task  of 
amusing  the  ladies,  together  with  the  many 
other  occupations  incident  to  that  season  of 
the  year,  effectually  prevented  Hope  from 
exchanofins^  ideas  with  her  husband  from 
morning  to  night. 

At  her  first  view  of  Mrs.  Pierpoint  she 
could   not   repress   a   start,   which   was   not 
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altogether  called  forth  by  admiration  of  the 
dainty  little  lady,  wrapped  in  dark  sables, 
whose  cheeks  were  dehcately  rosy  from  the 
outer  air,  and  whose  tiny  white  hand,  spark- 
ling with  jewels,  w^as  extended  to  her.  If 
that  was  Bertie  Cunningham's  notion  of  one 
who  mis^ht  be  reo-arded  as  '  a  sort  of  a 
mother,'  he  must  be  even  more  juvenile  than 
he  looked.  Yet,  thougli  Mrs.  Pierpoint  may 
not  have  been  exactly  motherly  in  appearance, 
she  soon  showed  herself  to  be  animated  by 
the  true  maternal  instinct  towards  the  young 
guardsman  who  had  arrived  under  her  wing. 
Hope,  w^atching  her,  saw  that  she  was  watch- 
ing him,  and  that  she  viewed  with  approval 
his  somewhat  ostentatious  attentions  to  !Miss 
Herbert.  Worldly  she  might  be,  and  possibly 
mistaken  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting 
her  Mend's  w^elfare ;  but  that  she  was  dis- 
interested Hope  felt  sure.  Moreover,  the 
touch  of  time  became  more  legible  upon  her 
brow  in  a  stront^er  h^rht.  For  the  rest,  her 
manners  were  charming,  and  at  the  rehearsal 
whicli  took  place  after  dinner,  she  achieved  a 
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success  due  quite  as  much  to  her  good  natured 
energy  in  helping  others,  as  to  her  really 
clever  interpretation  of  the  character  which 
]iad  fallen  to  her  own  share. 

Dick's  histrionic  talents  were  not  of  a 
high  order ;  but  he  was  docile,  and  had 
learnt  liis  lesson  very  carefully,  while  both 
Miss  Herbert  and  Captain  Cunningham  were 
pronounced  to  be  admirable  in  their  respec- 
tive parts.  The  latter,  indeed,  received  a 
compliment,  as  soon  as  the  performance  was 
over,  which  he  would  quite  willingly  have 
dispensed  with. 

'Allow  me,'  said  Mrs.  Pierpoint,  taking 
advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  that  offered 
to  draw  him  aside,  '  to  congratulate  you. 
Your  acting  is  excellent.  Perhaps,  if  anything, 
too  excellent.' 

'  Thanks  ! '  answered  Bertie.  '  You  mean 
something  more  than  you  say,  I  presume.' 

'  Fancy  your  having  the  brilliancy  to  make 
such  a  discovery  !  Yes,  I  actually  do,  I  have 
a  deep  meaning.  And  now,  what  defence 
have  you  ready  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  I  am  not  so  brilliant  as  all  that  comes 
to.     I  never  said  I  knew  what  you  meant.' 

'  And  of  course  you  can't  guess.  Well,  to 
save  time,  I  will  be  j)erfectly  explicit.  You 
are  trying  to  run  with  the  hare,  and  hunt 
with  the  hounds.  Poor  Carry  is  to  be 
retained  as  a  last  resource,  and  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  not  Carry's  heaux  yeux  that  have 
induced  you  to  stay  several  weeks  on  end  in 
a  dull  country  house,  and  to  get  up  a  pla}' 
which  will  keep  you  here  another  fortnight 
at  least.' 

'  I  knew  you  would  say  that,'  remarked 
Bertie,  resignedly.  '  It's  a  pity  that  you  should 
be  £0  horribly  suspicious ;  but  I  shall  do  no 
good  by  protesting.  If  you  had  seen  me 
riding  day  after  day  with  ]\Iiss  Herbert,  while 
LIrs.  Herbert  pottered  about  with  that  artist 
fellow,  maybe  you  would  have  believed  in  my 
sincerity.' 

'  There  is  a  very  simple  way  of  proving 
your  sincerity,'  remarked  ]\Irs.  Pierpoint. 

'  Very  well,  but  do  allow  me  the  privilege 
of  proving  it  at  my  own  time.' 
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'  It  strikes  me  that  you  have  parted  with 
that  privilege.  You  have  gone  too  far  now 
to  draw  back,  and  I  can't  see  what  excuse  you 
have  for  putting  off  any  longer  what  must  be 
done  soon.' 

'  And  I  can't  see  the  reason  for  such  break- 
neck haste.' 

Mrs.  Pierpoint  frowned.  'If  you  are  not 
engaged  to  Carry  Herbert  before  the  month 
of  January  is  over,  I  shall  think  very  badly 
of  you,'  she  declared.  '  To  make  sure  of  a 
woman's  consent  to  marry  you,  and  then  to 
coolly  keep  her  waiting  until  it  is  a  question 
between  getting  possession  of  her  money  and 
going  through  the  bankruptcy  court,  is  not 
pretty  behaviour ;  but  to  use  her  as  a  stalk- 
ing-horse into  the  bargain — to  pretend  to 
devote  yourself  to  her  in  order  that  you  may 
live  for  a  short  time  under  the  same  roof 
with  her  brother's  wife  is — what  shall  we 
call  it?' 

'  We  need  not  call  it  anything,  since  the 
case  does  not  exist,'  answered  Bertie.  '  I'll 
tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Pierpoint ;  I  don't  often 
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lose  my  temper ;  but  if  anybody  but  you  had 
said  that,  she  shouldn't  have  had  a  second 
chance  of  informing  me  that  I  am  a  black- 
guard.' 

Mrs.  PierjDoint  did  not  seem  to  be  greatly 
impressed  by  this  outburst  of  indignant  inno- 
cence. *  As  if  you  could  deceive  me,  after  all 
these  years ! '  she  said.  '  I  know  you  suffi- 
ciently well  to  be  able  to  read  you  like  a 
book,  my  friend,  and  I  haven't  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  what  has  brought  you 
here  at  this  moment.  I  had  my  suspicions 
all  along ;  but  as  there  is  nothing  like  the 
evidence  of  one's  own  senses,  I  accepted  JMi's. 
Herbert's  invitation ;  and  when  I  saw  you 
steahng  sidelong  glances  at  her  the  whole 
time  that  you  were  chattering  so  busily  to 
Carry,  I  was  satisfied.  Or,  rather,  I  was 
dissatisfied.' 

'  So  that  was  what  brought  you  here,  was 
it  ? '  said  Bertie,  with  some  displeasure. 

'  Did  you  imagine,  by  any  chance,  that  I 
came  here  with  a  view  to  amusing  myself? 
Don't  you  think  I  might  have  found  it  just 
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a  shade  more  enjoyable  to  spend  Christmas 
in  London  or  at  Melton  than  among  a  lot  of 
people  whom  I  scarcely  know,  and  who  have 
only  invited  me  because  they  couldn't  find 
anybody  else  to  take  a  part  in  their  tedious 
theatricals  P ' 

'  I  wish  you  had  spent  Christmas  in 
London,  and  asked  me  to  spend  it  Avith  you  ! ' 
muttered  Bertie,  ruefully. 

'  You  forget  that  you  were  already  en- 
gaged here.  And  you  must  be  still  more 
engaged  before  you  leave.  Come,  Bertie, 
you  have  chosen  your  fate,  and  it  is  not  such 
a  bad  one,  as  fates  go.  Believe  me,  you 
won't  repent  of  it,  when  once  the  plunge  is 
over.  Have  you  ever  repented  following  my 
advice  ? ' 

'  You  have  never  advised  me  to  take  so 
momentous  a  step  as  this  before.  Are  you 
so  convinced  that  I  should  act  wisely  in 
marrying  a  woman  witli  whom  I  beg  most 
emphatically  to  assure  you  that  I  am  not  at 
all  in  love  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  great  deal  too  late  to  discuss  that 
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question  now.  I  consider  that  you  are  bound 
in  honour  to  propose  to  Carry.  Added  to 
which,  I  am  certain  that  you  will  propose  to 
her  sooner  or  later.  What  I  wish  is  that  the 
matter  should  be  settled  before  complications 
arise.  You  will  hardly  deny  that  complica- 
tions may  arise  ? ' 

'  But  that  is  just  what  I  do  deny.' 
'  Then  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  unable  to 
attach  any  importance  to  your  denial.     Once 
for  all,  are  you  going  to  do  as  I  tell  you,  or 
are  you  not  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  suppose  so,'  answered  Bertie,  in  a 
sort  of  desperation.  '  I  always  end  by  doing 
as  you  tell  me,  and  you  are  always  right. 
Xow  perhaps  you  will  be  satisfied,  and  will 
kindly  leave  ofi*  scowling  at  me.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AX   UNREHEARSED    EFFECT. 

Taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Isles,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  Christmas  is  merry  to  the  majority.  The 
majority  get  good  things,  or  what  they  con- 
sider good  things,  to  eat  at  that  season ;  they 
receive  presents  or  tips  ;  holidays  are  granted 
to  them,  and  they  enjoy  themselves  by 
dancing,  flirting,  boosing  in  pubhc-houses,  or 
breaking  one  another's  heads,  according  as 
their  various  tastes  may  incline  them.  But 
to  the  minority,  who  have  to  provide  the  tips 
and  presents  and  pay  for  the  festivities,  it  is 
apt  to  be  a  troublous  time,  fraught  with  pre- 
sent anxieties  and  sad  memories,  and  rendered 
doubly  distressing  by  reason  of  the  enforced 
joviality  which  must  be  assumed  on  its  ap- 
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proacb.  Dick  Herbert,  bowever,  was  one  of 
tbe  exceptions  whicb  prove  tbe  rule.  Having 
plenty  of  money,  be  was  very  willing  to  dis- 
burse it :  witbout  any  personal  Hking  for 
plum-pudding  and  mince-pies,  be  did  not  ob- 
ject to  look  on  wbilst  otbers  devoured  tbose 
delicacies ;  and  altbougb  not  bimself  a  dancing 
man,  was  prepared  to  encourage  as  mucb 
dancing  under  bis  roof  as  migbt  be  desired 
by  tbose  wbo  cared  to  disport  tbemselves  in 
tbat  way. 

It  was  many  years  since  Berksbire  society 
bad  l)een  entertained  on  a  larse  scale  at 
Farndon  Court ;  but  tbe  servants  always  bad 
their  ball  at  Cbristmas,  and  on  tbis  occasion 
its  brilbancy  was  enhanced  by  the  presence 
of  the  young  mistress  of  tbe  house  and  her 
guests. 

Hope,  after  treading  a  solemn  measure 
with  the  butler,  retired  to  her  seat  at  the  end 
of  tbe  hall,  with  a  strong  impression  upon  her 
mind  that  the  sooner  she  retired  altogether 
the  more  hvely  the  proceedings  would  pro- 
bably become  ;  but  this  modest  view  was  evi- 

VoL.  n.  L 
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dently  not  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  company 
from  upstairs,  who  showed  no  inchnation  to 
move,  and  seemed  to  derive  much  amusement 
from  a  temporary  suspension  of  class  dis- 
tinctions. Bertie  Cunningham,  in  particular, 
was  indefatigable.  Even  tlie  stately  house- 
keeper was  persuaded  to  jog  through  a  polka 
with  him,  after  which  Hope  saw  him  tearing 
round  the  room  with  housemaid  after  house- 
maid ;  and  from  the  red  cheeks  and  delighted 
giorglings  of  these  young  women,  she  judged 
that  he  must  be  making  himself  very  agreeable 
indeed. 

By-and-by  he  found  his  way  to  her  side 
and  said,  beseechingly :  '  Mrs.  Herbert,  you'll 
give  me  a  dance,  won't  you  ?  I  have  induced 
them  to  have  a  waltz.  They  don't  much  like 
it ;  they  would  prefer  to  have  nothing  but 
polkas  and  galops ;  but  they  have  granted 
this  as  a  special  favour  to  me,  because  I  have 
been  so  affable,  and  I  want  you  to  dance  it 
with  me  if  you  will.' 

Hope  stood  up,  but  looked  dubious.  '  Had 
you   not   better   find    a   partner   among    the 
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servants  ? '  slie  asked.  '  I  don't  think  vre 
ouf?ht  to  dance  together,  oucrht  we  ?  ' 

'I  daresay  not,'  answered  Bertie,  as  he 
placed  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  whirled 
her  Hghtly  away  ;  '  but  that  makes  it  all  the 
pleasanter.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  life  so 
great  that  it  may  not  be  made  greater  by  a 
conviction  that  it  isn't  altoofether  ricfht.' 

'  I  can't  quite  agree  with  you  there,'  said 
Hope,  laughing. 

'  Ah,  but  you  are  not  such  a  martyr  to 
duty  as  I  am.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
be  harnessed  and  bitted  and  driven  alone:  the 
dull  high-road,  when  you  want  to  be  gallop- 
ing across  country,  and  you  can't  understand 
the  wild  dehght  of  flinging  up  one's  heels 
occasionally.  Xot  that  I  am  really  flingino- 
up  my  heels  now,  or  that  I  ever  shall  again.' 

Hope  did  not  incjuire  his  meaning;  she 
was  satisfied  with  the  exhilaration  of  rhythmic 
movement  and  was  scarcely  listening  to  what 
he  said.  But,  losing  breath  at  last,  she  signed 
to  him  to  stop,  and  then  he  suddenly  burst 
out  laughing. 

L  2 
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'  Do  look  at  Mrs.  Pierpoint  being  hustled 
along  by  the  coachman  ! '  he  exclahned.  'Did 
you  ever  see  such  an  expression  of  suffering 
and  conscious  virtue  ?  And,  oh,  isn't  she 
calling  us  bad  names  for  enjoying  ourselves, 
instead  of  imitating  her  noble  example  ! ' 

Hope,  glancing  at  Mrs.  Pierpoint,  was 
unable  to  see  any  indication  of  that  lady's 
being  so  unamiably  employed,  and  said  as 
much. 

'Ah,  that's  because  she  knows  we  are 
talking  about  her ;  you  ought  to  have  seen 
her  a  minute  ao^o.  She  was  lookincr  dacforers 
— poisoned  daggers  at  me.' 

'  I  thought  you  were  so  fond  of  her,'  said 
Hope. 

'  So  I  am,  in  a  general  way ;  but  not  to- 
night. Were  you  fond  of  your  parents  when 
they  gave  you  nasty  ph3^sic  in  your  child- 
hood ?  I  Avasn't  fond  of  mine ;  I  positively 
loathed  them,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  did  it  for  my  good.' 

'  Has  Mrs.  Pierpoint  been  giving  you  nasty 
physic  ? ' 
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Bertie  heaved  a  great  sigh.  '  Don't  speak 
of  it ! '  he  exclaimed.  •  I  haven't  swallowed 
the  dose  yet,  but  I  am  going  to  swallow  it ; 
and  when  once  it  has  been  gulped  down  I 
shall  feel  better,  perhaps.  At  any  rate,  let  us 
hope  so.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  rather 
talk  about  any  other  subject.' 

But  he  did  not  seem  able  to  talk  or  think 
of  any  other  subject.  He  recurred  to  it,  in 
more  or  less  plain  language,  every  minute, 
and  Hope  could  hardly  affect  to  misunder- 
stand his  drift.  In  spite  of  herself  she  was 
sorry  for  the  poor  young  fellow.  Of  course 
he  deserved  no  sympathy ;  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  duty  was  really  nothing  but 
selfishness,  and  if  he  was  now  compelled  to 
sell  himself  mto  bondage,  that  necessity  had 
only  been  created  by  his  own  fault  or  liis  own 
will.  Xevertheless,  she  could  not  help  feehng 
for  him  in  his  present  distress.  Had  not  she 
herself  passed  through  a  somewhat  similar 
struggle  once  upon  a  time  ?  He  remained  by 
her  side,  and  they  danced  together  once  more. 
It  would  have  been  niggardly  to  refuse  him  a 
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favour  for  which  he  pleaded  with  so  much 
earnestness. 

'  There  ! '  he  exclaimed  tragically,  when 
the  music  ceased  ;  '  now  it  is  all  over  !  The 
old  life  has  come  to  an  end  and  the  new  life 
is  about  to  begin.  Good-bye  youth  :  good-bye 
liberty ;  good-bye — hope  ! ' 

Then,  as  she  glanced  inquiringly  at  him, 
'  Don't  be  offended,'  he  said  ;  '  I  didn't  spell 
the  word  with  a  capital  H  ;  I  only  meant 
that  in  a  few  days'  time  I  shall  have  nothing 
left  to  hope  for.' 

'  Does  that  imply  that  you  will  have  ob- 
tained all  that  you  want  ?  ' 

'  Exactly  so ;  I  shall  have  got  what  I 
wanted  ! — unless  by  some  miraculous  piece  of 
luck,  what  I  wanted  should  be  refused  to 
me.' 

It  was  high  time  that  such  a  conversation 
as  this  should  terminate ;  and  so  Mrs.  Pier- 
point  may  have  thought,  for  she  now  bore 
down  upon  the  couple,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes,  drew  the  reluctant  Bertie  away. 

Hope  got  no  further  speech  of  him  until 
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the  succeeding?  evening,  wlien  a  final  clress-re- 
hearsal  for  the  theatricals  had  been  appointed 
to  take  place.  These  promised  to  prove  a 
genuine  success,  thanks  partly  to  the  dex- 
terous management  of  ^Irs.  Pierpoint,  and 
partly  to  that  of  Jacob,  who  had  spared  no 
pains  to  bring  the  mise  en  scene  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  demanded  by  the  taste 
of  the  present  day.  There  was  a  sufficiency 
of  antique,  albeit  recently  acquired,  furni- 
ture at  Farndon  to  provide  all  that  was 
necessary  to  reproduce  the  semblance  of  an 
old-fashioned  English  parlour  ;  there  were 
family  portraits  and  antlers  to  adorn  its  walls, 
and  finally,  Jacob  being  in  want  of  some 
object  to  fill  up  a  corner,  fixed  his  choice 
upon  a  marble  bust  of  some  defunct  Herbert, 
which,  with  its  pedestal,  he  caused  to  be 
dragged  on  to  the  stage — an  unlucky  inspira- 
tion, as  matters  turned  out ;  for  this  bust  was 
destined  to  play  as  dramatic  a  part  in  the 
performance  as  the  statue  of  the  Commander 
in  '  Don  Giovanni,'  and  the  consequences  of 
its  removal  were  both  many  and  far-reaching. 
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However,  it  looked  very  well  with  a 
glimpse  of  red  curtain  behind  it,  and  got  into 
nobody's  way  until  the  rehearsal  was  all  but 
finished.  It  was  when  the  entire  strengtli  of 
the  company  was  drawn  up  near  the  foot- 
lights for  the  final  scene  that  the  impersonator 
of  Tony  Lumpkin,  who  had  been  plunging 
about  the  stage  throughout  with  a  good  deal 
of  needless  exuberance,  managed  to  fall  foul 
of  it,  and  very  nearly  put  an  end  to  his 
career  then  and  there  by  his  impetuosity. 
For,  starting  forward  to  renounce  Constance 
Neville  with  the  clumsy  gait  which  lie  con- 
ceived to  resemble  that  of  his  original,  he 
lurched  against  the  pedestal  and  upset  its 
equihbrium.  Had  he  not  at  the  same  time 
upset  his  own,  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
killed  ;  as  it  was,  he  was  sent  sprawling  upon 
his  face,  and  for  an  instant  the  tottering  mass 
of  marble  seemed  about  to  descend  upon  Mrs. 
Herbert's  head. 

Bertie  saw  the  danger  just  in  time  to 
avert  it.  He  pushed  Hope  forcibly  away, 
and  at  tlie  same  moment  the  heavy  bust  fell 
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^'ith  a  crash,  breaking  tlirougli  the  phinking 
of  the  stage.  The  pedestal  folio  wed  suit,  and, 
after  knocking  Bertie  over,  rolled  slowly  as 
far  as  the  foothghts,  most  of  which  it  smashed 
and  extinguished.  A  great  hubbub  ensued, 
succeeded  by  general  laughter  and  mutual 
congratulations.  Dick  ^vas  the  first  to  notice 
that  Bertie  was  still  lying  prone  and  making 
no  efibrt  to  rise. 

'  Get  up  I '  said  he,  employing  his  custom- 
ary formula. 

'  Can't,  old  chap,*  answered  Bertie,  with  a 
faint  smile  ;  '  I've  broken  my  leg.' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  exclaimed  Dick,  dropping 
hurriedly  upon  his  knees  beside  his  prostrate 
friend. 

'  By  Jove,  he  has  though  ! '  he  muttered 
presently ;  '  that  infernal  pedestal  must  have 
come  down  upon  the  top  of  him.  What  the 
deuce  do  people  want  wdth  busts  on  a  stage  ? 
Here,  somebody  run  and  fetch  a  blanket,  and 
we'll  pass  it  under  him.  Hope,  send  off  a 
groom  to  tell  Dr.  Simpson  he  is  wanted 
immediatelv,   and    let  him    know    what   has 
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happened.  We'll  soon  put  you  all  right. 
Cunningham;  only  we  shall  have  to  move 
you  into  the  next  room.  You  mustn't  mind 
a  minute  or  two  of  pain.'^ 

Anybody  who  has  either  broken  his  own 
leg  or  seen  another  person's  leg  broken  knows 
what  the  process  of  removal  is  like  and 
whether  the  pain  entailed  thereby  is  usually 
trifling.  In  Bertie's  case  this  was  accom- 
plished as  skilfully  as  possible  ;  but  the  pallor 
of  his  face  and  the  drops  that  started  out 
upon  his  forehead  showed  what  he  had  to 
suffer  during  the  brief  transit.  However,  he 
kept  his  lips  tightly  closed  and  did  not  utter 
so  much  as  a  groan ;  thus  earning  golden 
opinions  from  his  host,  who  exclaimed  after- 
wards with  unwonted  warmth :  '  That's  a 
plucky  little  chap !  I  wish  it  had  been  the 
other  duffer's  leg  instead  of  his.  No  more 
hunting  for  him  this  season,  I'm  afraid.' 

'  Oh,  if  that  is  all ! '  returned  Hope,  to 
whom  this  characteristic  expression  of  regret 
was  addressed.  '  But  is  he  very  much  hurt, 
Dick?    Do  you  think  it  is  serious? ' 
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'  Well,  it  isn't  a  compound  fracture,  if 
that's  what  you  mean,  but  it's  a  pretty  bad 
break,  I  expect.  However,  we  shall  see  what 
the  doctor  says.' 

The  doctor,  when  he  arrived,  did  not  seem 
much  inclined  to  say  anything  to  anybody 
until  the  injured  Hmb  had  been  set ;  but,  this 
operation  having  been  accomplished,  he  looked 
into  the  drawing-room  to  allay  the  anxiety  of 
the  little  group  of  ladies  who  were  waiting 
there. 

'We  shall  not  have  to  cut  tlie  young 
gentleman's  leg  off  this  time,'  he  announced 
cheerfully  ;  '  but  he  must  remain  on  his  back 
for  six  weeks  or  thereabouts,  and  for  the 
present,  if  you  please,  he  is  to  be  kept  quite 
quiet.' 

Thus  it  was  that  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ' 
was  never  performed  at  Farndon  Court,  after 
all ;  and  those  who  were  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  play,  feehng  that  their  presence  was 
superfluous,  made  haste  to  leave.  Mrs.  Pier- 
point  went  with  the  rest.  Just  before  her 
departure  she  was  allowed  a  short  interview 
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with  the  sufferer,  and  expressed  her  sorrow 
for  his  accident,  as  well  as  her  very  sincere 
regret  that  she  could  not  stay  and  nurse  him. 

'  But  I  don't  suppose  I  should  be  allowed 
to  do  that,  if  I  did  stay,'  she  remarked  ;  '  and 
I  am  leaving  you  in  good  hands.' 

She  had  not  the  cruelty  to  add  a  word  of 
caution,  though  sorely  tempted  to  do  so.  If 
Bertie  was  to  break  his  leg  at  all,  nothing 
could  be  better  than  that  he  should  do  so  in  a 
house  where  Carry  would  be  able  to  while 
away  the  slow  hours  of  convalescence  for 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  that  Mrs.  Herbert  should  have 
opportunities  of  engaging  in  the  same  work 
of  mercy.  '  Fortunately,'  reflected  the  little 
lady,  "•  Carry  is  quite  capable  of  holding  her 
prey.  I  should  not  care  to  dispute  it  with 
her  myself.  And  Mrs.  Herbert  seems  to  be  a 
good,  innocent  sort  of  woman.  She  won't  do 
wrong  intentionally — if  that  is  any  safeguard.' 

Carry,  indeed,  was  not  slow  to  assert  her 
rights,  if  such  they  could  be  called ;  and 
it    must  be   owned    that    Bertie    found   her 
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pleasanter  company  now  than  lie  had  ever 
done  before.  She  was  perfectly  quiet  and 
self-possessed  ;  she  was  always  at  his  side 
when  wanted,  yet  never  in  the  way  ;  she  made 
friends  with  the  trained  nurse  who  had  been 
sent  for  and  was  highly  commended  by  that 
functionary,  while  Hope  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  ladies  were  a  great  trouble  and 
hindrance  in  a  sick-room.  All  of  which  was 
quite  as  it  should  have  been. 

The  one  inconsolable  person  in  the  house 
was  Jacob  Stiles,  who  reproached  himself 
bitterly  with  having  been  the  cause  of  the 
disaster.  '  You  see,'  he  said  to  Hope,  '  what 
a  mistake  it  is  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
me.  I  am  born  to  bad  luck,  and  nothing 
that  I  touch  can  prosper.  Why  wasn't  I  the 
one  to  save  you  and  get  my  leg  broken  ?  ' 

This  was  probably  what  Jacob  felt  to  be 
the  worst  piece  of  luck  in  the  whole  business. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   PLEASURES   OF   HOPE. 

'  This,'  remarked  Carry,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
vexation,  as  slie  looked  up  from  a  letter  tliat 
she  was  perusing  at  breakfast  one  morning, 
'is  Aunt  Anne  all  over.  I  expected  no  less 
of  her.  Never,  from  the  day  of  my  birth  up 
to  the  present  moment,  has  she  missed  an 
opportunity  of  putting  me  to  inconvenience ; 
and  if  this  is  to  be  her  last  request,  as  she 
assures  me  it  will  be,  she  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  has  been 
consistent  to  the  end.' 

'  What  has  she  been  doing  now  ?  '  inquired 
Dick. 

'  Eeally  I  don't  quite  knoAV.  Most  likely 
she  has  only  caught  a  cold  in  her  head  ;  but 
she  swears  she  is  dying  and  implores  me  to 
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"  come  and  be  reconciled  "  to  her.  I  was  not 
aware  that  we  had  had  a  quarreL' 

'  H'm  !  You  had  a  pretty  good  imitation 
of  one,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  Shall 
you  go  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  I  must ;  but  it  is  most  pro- 
voking. How  like  her  to  send  for  me  just 
when  I  am  wanted  at  home  !  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  I  ever  before  was  particularly  wanted 
either  at  home  or  elsewhere.' 

'  And  now  you  are  wanted  in  two  places 
at  once.  Flattering,  but  troublesome.  Aunt 
Anne,'  added  Dick  explanatoril}',  for  Hope's 
benefit,  '  is  the  sole  survivor  of  my  mother's 
family.  She  resides  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  one 
time  there  was  an  idea  of  Carry's  living  with 
her.  It  was  then  that  they — didn't  quarrel. 
The  experiment  was  persevered  with,  I  beheve 
for  a  week ' 

'  Nearly  a  month,'  interpolated  Carry. 

'  So  much  as  that  ?  Anyhow  it  was  aban- 
doned, and  they  have  never  met  since.  Aunt 
Anne  is  possessed  of  considerable  property, 
and  we  are  her  nearest  relatives.' 
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'  She  may  leave  lier  property  to  you.  or 
to  a  hospital,  or  take  it  with  her,  for  anything 
that  I  care,'  Carry  declared  ;  '  but  if  she  is 
really  as  ill  as  she  professes  to  be,  someone 
ought  to  be  with  her,  and  I  know  it  wouldn't 
be  the  least  use  to  ask  you  to  go.' 

'  She  wouldn't  see  me,'  answered  Dick  ;  '  I 
offended  her  beyond  all  chance  of  pardon 
years  ago  by  declining  to  marry  somebody 
whom  she  had  kindly  picked  out  for  me,  and 
you  see  she  doesn't  even  express  a  wish  to  be 
reconciled  with  me  at  this  supreme  moment. 
Probably  you  will  find  her  all  right,  and  we 
shall  have  you  back  again  in  a  day  or  two. 
We'll  endeavour  to  take  care  of  Cunningham 
during  your  absence.' 

'  Oh,  the  nurse  will  take  care  of  him.  If 
only  you  will  abstain  from  bothering  him  he 
will  do  well  enough.  And  I  don't  think  I 
need  be  long  away,'  continued  Carry,  musingly. 
'  In  a  week,  at  the  outside,  one  ought  to  be 
able  to  tell  how  things  will  go.' 

Possibly  it  may  have  consoled  her  to 
know   that   Bertie,   at  all  events,  must  be  a 
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lixture  for  many  weeks  to  come.  She  soft- 
ened the  pain  of  parting  for  him  by  an 
assurance  that  she  would  be  with  him  asain 
very  shortly ;  and  the  invalid,  whom  a  feverish 
and  restless  night  had  left  indifferent  to  all 
that  might  take  place  outside  the  four  walls 
of  his  room,  murmured  what  was  fitting  in 
reply,  without  much  animation  in  his  tone. 
He  had  almost,  if  not  quite,  forgotten  that 
he  had  been  upon  the  brink  of  proposing 
to  Miss  Herbert  before  he  liad  created  a 
diversion  by  pulling  a  bust  down  upon  him- 
self, and  felt  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  at  her 
departure. 

This  unnatural  apathy,  however,  lasted  no 
longer  than  the  sleeplessness  to  which  it  was 
due,  and  in  a  few^  days'  time  he  was  able  to 
hear  with  a  distinct  sensation  of  pleasure  that 
Carry  would  be  prevented  from  redeeming 
her  promise  of  a  speedy  return.  Her  Aunt 
Anne,  it  appeared,  was  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  bronchitis,  wdiich  the  doctors  be- 
lieved must  end  fatally,  but,  Avith  glaring  bad 
taste  and  selfishness,  she  was  clinging  to  life 

Vol.  n.  M 
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in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  presage  a  pro- 
longed struggle. 

'  She  won't  hear  of  my  leaving  her,'  Carry 
wrote,  '  and  as  the  first  thing  she  said  to  me 
was  that  she  had  made  a  will  in  my  favour,  I 
can't  very  well  turn  my  back  upon  the  poor 
old  woman.  Please  tell  Captain  Cunningham 
how  distressed  I  am  that  I  am  unable  to  be 
of  any  use  to  him  in  his  illness,  and  warn  him 
that  he  must  be  very  careful  not  to  over-exert 
himself  and  not  to  talk  too  much.' 

The  above  passage  occurred  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Hope,  and  was  read  aloud  by 
her  to  the  patient,  who  observed,  with  a 
smile,  that  he  didn't  see  how  a  man  in  his 
position  could  over-exert  himself.  '  And,  as 
for  talking,  you  don't  give  me  a  great  many 
chances  of  doing  that.' 

'  Have  we  left  you  too  much  alone  ? ' 
asked  Hope,  anxiously.  '  I  would  have  sat 
with  you  longer,  only  I  was  afraid  you  would 
be  tired  ;  and  indeed  I  believe  Carry  is  right : 
you  ought  not  to  talk.  Would  you  like  me 
to  read  something  to  you  ? 
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Bertie  thanked  her  and  said  that  he  would. 
The  truth  was  that  he  cared  very  httle  how 
she  was  employed,  so  long  as  she  remained  in 
sight.  There  are  people  whose  mere  presence 
in  the  room  is  soothing  to  a  fretful  conva- 
lescent— whose  voices  and  gestures  are  '  like 
the  melody  that's  sweetly  played  in  tune '  ; 
just  as,  unhappily,  there  are  others  whose 
proximity  can  only  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
discord.  Bertie,  lying  on  his  back  and  fol- 
lowing Hope  with  his  eyes,  as  she  moved 
noiselessly  hither  and  thither,  found  similes 
for  her  which  quite  astonished  him  by  their 
gracefulness,  seeing  that  he  was  not,  at 
ordinary  times,  of  a  poetic  turn.  But  certain 
circumstances  will  convert  the  veriest  clod 
into  a  poet  of  a  kind,  and  Bertie  was  power- 
less to  disguise  from  himself  the  fact  that  to 
those  circumstances  he  was  now  a  prey. 
Probably  he  did  not  attempt  to  deceive  him- 
self about  the  matter  ;  for  accordino*  to  his 
system  of  ethics  it  was  no  great  sin  to  be  in 
love  with  a  married  woman  ;  it  was  one  of 
those  things  that  a  fellow  couldn't  help. 
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Between  being  in  love  and  declaring  one's' 
love  there  is,  however,  obviously  a  wide  dis- 
tinction ;  which  distinction  he  stoutly  bore 
in  mind.  And  this  was  the  more  creditable 
because  self-denial  was  to  him  an  absolutely 
novel  experience.  Anyone  who  should  have 
told  this  young  man  that  he  was  doing  wrong 
in  harbouring  feelings  which  afforded  him  so 
sweet  a  melancholy,  and  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  crush  them  ruthlessly,  would  have  sur- 
prised him  very  much  indeed.  His  own 
belief  was  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  do 
himself  a  great  deal  of  good  by  encouraging 
them.  His  thoughts  about  Hope  were  all 
pure,  refined,  and  elevating ;  she  made  him 
feel  ashamed  of  his  past  and  present  life,  a 
thing  which  lie  liad  never  felt  before ;  he 
wished  for  her  sake — thougli,  to  be  sure,  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  her — that  he 
could  achieve  somethimr  fit  to  command  the 
admiration  of  his  fellow-men, '  like  that  beggar 
Stiles ' :  there  were  even  moments  when  he 
contemplated  setting  up  an  entirely  changed 
standard   for  his  future  guidance — the  stan- 
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darti  taught  liirn  by  his  mother  with  the  aid 
of  the  Church  Catechism  ever  so  many  years 
ago,  and  which  no  single  human  being  whom 
he  was  acquainted  witli  acted  up  to  or  thought 
of  acting  up  to.  However,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  upon  mature  reflection,  he  did 
not  see  his  way  to  going  quite  such  lengths 
as  that.  For  the  present,  it  seemed  sufficient 
to  form  sundry  good  resolutions,  which  at 
all  events  could  not  be  broken  until  his  le^^ 
was  mended. 

Hope,  quite  unconscious  of  the  beneficial 
influence  that  she  was  exercising  upon  her 
patient,  thought  him  greatly  changed  for  the 
better  by  the  uses  of  adversity.  His  patience 
and  cheerfulness  were  admirable ;  he  never 
grumbled  nor  admitted  that  he  was  in  pain  ; 
he  had  laid  aside  the  little  airs  and  affecta- 
tions of  a  young  man  much  sought  after  in 
society,  and  discoursed  frankly  and  naturally, 
like  the  grown-up  schoolboy  that  he  was. 
He  told  her  all  about  his  home  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and  she,  in  return, 
spoke  more  freely  to  him  of  her  father  and 
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lier  past  life  than  slie  had  ever  spoken  to  her 
husband.  The  difference  between  Bertie  and 
Dick  was  that  the  former  was  profoundly 
interested  in  everything  that  concerned  her, 
while  the  latter  evidently  was  not.  Now,  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman  is  entitled  to 
resent,  it  is  being  treated  with  the  utmost 
indulgence  and  consideration  by  a  man  who 
takes  no  interest  in  her.  Dick,  therefore, 
earned  very  little  gratitude  by  presents  of 
diamonds,  and  not  much  more  by  taking  his 
wife  out  hunting,  and  thus  utterly  sacrificing 
his  own  sport.  Hope,  mounted  on  a  powerful 
and  well-trained  animal,  and  fortified  by  the 
instructions  of  Jacob,  did  not  come  to  grief 
a  second  time  ;  but  she  had  hardly  experience 
enough  to  be  trusted  without  a  pilot,  and 
when  she  found  that  Dick  was  determined 
not  to  leave  her  to  her  own  devices,  she  de- 
clared that  hunting  did  not  amuse  her,  and 
refused  to  persevere  with  it. 

'You  yourself  told  me  that  you  did  not 
think  the  hunting-field  the  proper  place  for  a 
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lady,'  she  said,  in  answer  to  Dick's  protesta- 
tions, and,  as  lie  was  too  lionest  to  withdraw 
a  rashly  expressed  opinion,  that  clinched  the 
matter. 

Some  men  might  have  thought  that  their 
wives  would  be  safer  in  the  huntinor-field  than 
by  the  couch   of  a   fascinating  youth ;    but 
Dick  was  not  of  that  mind.     It  w^as  into  his 
study  that  Bertie  had   been  carried   on  the 
night  of  the  accident,  and  there  the  invalid 
had  remained  ever  since,  a  bed  having  been 
brought  downstairs  for  him.      Dick  used  to 
stride  in  thither,  booted  and  spurred,  when 
he  returned  home  in  the  evening,  and  would 
sit    for    awhile,   listening   contentedly  to   the 
light  conversation  which  his  entrance  did  not 
interrupt.     Hope  had  taken  to  painting  again. 
Her  easel  had  been  placed  in  the  window,  so 
that  she  could  work  and  keep  the  prostrate 
Bertie  entertained  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Sometimes  Jacob  Stiles  was  induced  to  de- 
scend  from   his   lair    and    aid    her  with    his 
counsels ;    but   he   generally   rose    and   stole 
away  when  the  master  of  the  house  appeared. 
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Thus  tlie  weeks  slipped  away  pleasantly 
enoiigli  for  all  tlie  inmates  of  Farndon  Court, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not  one  of  them 
regretted  poor  Miss  Herbert,  detained  in 
Yorkshire  by  the  exasperating  vitality  of 
Aunt  Anne,  who,  during  this  period,  had 
been  again  and  again  at  the  point  of  death, 
but  had  always  rallied,  and  who  maintained 
her  hold  upon  her  niece  with  a  tenacity  which 
it  may  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  that  she  would  have  relaxed  had  she 
known  what  terrible  havoc  was  being  wrought 
with  her  niece's  prospects  thereby. 

For  it  is  certain  that,  before  his  accident, 
Bertie  had  finally  determined  to  ask  Miss 
Herbert  to  marry  him,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  if  she  had  lingered  by  his  bedside,  he 
would  have  carried  his  determination  into 
effect.  Now,  however,  all  was  changed. 
Providence  had  interfered  ;  circumstances 
for  which  he  could  not  be  held  accountable 
had  given  him  a  respite  ;  and  this  he  did  not 
fail  to  represent  in  answer  to  certain  anxious 
missives  which  reached  him  from  Mrs.  Pier- 
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point.  Few  and  brief  were  the  replies  ob- 
tained from  him  by  Mrs.  Pierpoint  ;  few  and 
brief  also  were  those  which  he  despatched  to 
Yorkshire,  whence  Carry  wrote  him  letters 
of  several  sheets,  which  she  did  her  utmost 
to  render  amusing,  knowing  full  well  that  he 
would  never  read  them  if  they  were  not.  To 
anyone  who  could  read  between  the  lines — 
as  Bertie  should  certainly  have  been  able  to 
do — there  was  something  not  a  little  pa- 
thetic in  the  laborious  jocularity  of  these 
compositions,  interspersed  here  and  there 
by  some  involuntary  phrases  which  betrayed 
the  writer's  uneasiness ;  but  their  recipient 
was  not  touched  by  tliem  ;  for  in  all  the 
world  there  is  no  creature  so  hard-hearted  as 
a  lover. 

It  so  chanced  that  the  climate,  all  through 
that  winter,  exhibited  itself  in  one  of  the 
gentlest  of  its  many  moods.  A  mild,  moist 
January  was  succeeded  by  a  February  so 
warm  that  people  who  ought  to  have  known 
better  declared  winter  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
Nature  herself,  always  ready  to  be  deceived 
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by  this  ancient  trick,  began  pushing  forward 
her  preparations  for  the  coming  spring  as 
though  there  had  been  no  such  things  as 
March  east  winds  and  April  frosts  to  ruin 
her  handiwork.  But  Enghsh  ]3eople  must 
take  their  weather  as  it  comes  and  be  thank- 
ful when  they  can.  To  be  able  to  lie  in  an 
invalid-chair  out  of  doors  in  the  month  of 
February  is  something  to  be  thankful  for 
when  your  walking  powers  are  in  abeyance, 
and  Bertie  freely  admitted  as  much,  adding 
that  he  would  be  most  happy  to  break  his 
other  leg  for  the  sake  of  spending  six  more 
such  weeks  as  he  had  just  left  behind  him. 

This  was  said  with  artless  spontaneity  in 
the  presence  of  Dick,  who  remarked  placidly : 
'  What  a  tremendous  cram  ! '  But  Hope 
thought  it  a  very  pretty  speech,  even  though 
it  were  a  trifle  hyperbolical.  She  was  not 
so  selfish  as  to  wish  that  their  guest  should 
pass  through  a  second  six  weeks  of  suffering ; 
but  she  would  gladly  have  kept  him  with 
them  a  little  longer,  and  was  rather  annoj^ed 
with  the  doctor  for  forcing  the  young  man 
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to  begin  walking  as  soon  as  he  could  put  his 
foot  to  the  ground.  He  himself  protested 
that  he  took  this  first  step  ^vith  the  utrliost 
reluctance.  '  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  shouldn't 
be  able  to  manage  it,'  he  said ;  '  but  the 
melancholy  fact  is  that  I  am  very  nearly  as 
sound  as  ever.  And  what  are  legs  given  to 
one  for  except  to  carry  one  away  ? ' 

'  And  to  bring  one  back  again,'  remarked 
Dick.  '  Windsor  isn't  quite  at  the  Antipodes, 
you  know.' 

'  Xo  ;  but  after  <zivinof  vou  such  a  dose  ot 
my  company,  I  sha'n't  venture  to  come  over 
often.  Besides,  vou  will  be  moving;  to  Lon- 
don  before  long,  I  suppose.' 

'  So  will  you,  for  the  matter  of  that.  By 
the  way,  Hope,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether 
you  would  mind  running  up  to  town  with  me 
for  a  couple  of  days  next  week.  I  have  heard 
of  a  house  for  sale  in  Bruton  Street  which  I 
think  might  do  for  us,  and  I  should  like  you 
to  have  a  look  at  it.' 

This  was  the  first  that  Hope  had  heard  of 
her  husband's  intention  to  set  up  a  London 
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establishment,  and  she  expressed  some  sur- 
prise. 

'  I  thought  it  would  be  more  comfortable 
for  you,'  Dick  explained.  'It's  a  nuisance 
having  to  hire  every  season,  and  I  believe  it 
costs  nearly  as  much,  in  the  long  run,  as 
having  a  house  of  your  own.  You'll  excuse 
our  leaving  you  for  forty-eight  hours,  won't 
you,  Cunningham  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  I  don't  think  I  shall  be 
here  next  week,'  answered  Bertie. 

But  neither  Dick  nor  Hope  would  hear 
of  his  hastening  his  departure,  and  as  the 
doctor  backed  them  uj),  saying  that  Captain 
Cunningham  was  certainly  not  quite  fit  to 
return  to  duty  yet,  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  allow  himself  a  further  ten  days  of 
repose. 

There  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
house  in  Bruton  Street,  nor  very  much  with 
its  furniture,  which  was  to  be  had  at  a  valua- 
tion and  which  Dick  was  in  favour  of  pur- 
chasino\  As  to  that,  however,  he  besfi^ed 
Hope  to  please  herself.     If  she  preferred  to 
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choose  her  own  fLirniture,  she  was  at  Hberty 
to  do  so  ;  but  she  repUed  quite  smcerely  that 
she  did  not  care  enough  about  the  matter  to 
take  all  that  trouble.  She  might  have  cared, 
if  he  had  ;  for  she  had  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
besides  a  woman's  natural  love  for  pretty 
surroundings  ;  but  it  is  dull  work  to  have 
only  one's  self  to  please.  Hope  was  satisfied 
to  make  a  very  brief  inspection  of  her  future 
London  home  ;  havings  done  which,  she  left 
Dick  to  arrange  details  with  his  lawyers,  and 
drove  off  to  see  Mills,  by  whom  she  was  re- 
ceived with  a  loud  and  joyful  welcome.  The 
rooms  which  she  had  once  occupied  were 
tenantless,  and  thither  ^Mills  conducted  her, 
seating  herself  upon  the  edge  of  a  chair  and 
contemplating  her  young  mistress  with  eyes 
of  pride  and  contentment. 

'  Poor  old  room  ! '  murmured  Hope,  gazing 
round  her  at  the  four  walls,  which  somehow 
seemed  to  have  contracted  a  httle  since  she 
had  seen  them  last ;  '  I  was  very  happy 
here.' 

'  How  you  can  talk  so  ! '  cried  Mills,  not 
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ill-pleased.  '  'Twas  no  place  for  you,  ma'am, 
and  glad  I  am  that  you're  out  of  it ;  though 
I've  missed  you  terrible.' 

Then  she  proceeded  to  make  many  in- 
quiries about  Mr.  Herbert  and  Farndon  Court, 
and  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  flattering 
reports  which  had  reached  her  of  both  had 
not  been  exaggerated.  'As  for  your  being 
happy,  I  don't  need  to  ask  no  questions  about 
that ;  'tis  enough  to  look  at  your  face.  There's 
only  one  thing  more  you  want.' 

'  And  what  is  that  ? '  asked  Hope,  unsus- 
piciously. 

'  Why,  a  little  son  and  heir,  my  dear,' 
replied  Mills,  with  great  archness  of  manner. 
'  Aren't  you  going  to  let  your  poor  old  nurse 
hold  a  baby  in  her  arms  again  ?  ' 

Hope  thought  this  remark  of  Mills'  in 
rather  bad  taste  ;  but,  not  wishing  to  take 
offence  where  none  was  meant,  she  only 
answered  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  the 
event  alluded  to  occurring,  and  changed  the 
subject. 

From   Henrietta    Street   she   had    herself 
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driven  to  South  Kensington  to  exchange 
greetings  mth  another  old  friend.  Tristram 
was  at  home,  and  the  forbidding  frown  which 
had  gathered  on  his  brow  at  the  announce- 
ment that  a  lady  wished  to  speak  to  him 
vanished  when  the  identity  of  his  visitor 
became  revealed. 

'  You  are  the  very  person  whom  I  wanted 
to  see ! '  he  exclaimed,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
her.  '  ^Yhat  is  this  I  hear  about  a  young 
artist  of  the  highest  promise  whom  you  are 
keeping  hidden  down  in  Berkshire  ?  I  saw  a 
few  of  his  pictures  the  other  day,  and  I  give 
you  my  word  that  they  took  my  breath  away. 
Wliat  a  draughtsman !  AVhat  a  colourist ! 
Who  in  the  world  is  he  ?  And  why  has  he 
never  exhibited  ?  ' 

Hope  furnished  the  required  particulars, 
while  Tristram  hstened  to  her  attentively. 
When  she  had  done :  '  Give  my  comphments 
to  your  young  friend,'  said  he,  '  and  tell  him 
that  I  will  venture  upon  a  prophecy  about 
him.  In  a  very  few  years'  time  he  will  be 
well   on   his   way   towards   making    a    large 
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fortune,  and  he  will  be  the  most  popular  artist 
in  England.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so/ 
remarked  Hope.     '  But  why  ? ' 

'  For  three  good  reasons.  Firstly,  because 
he  can  draw  ;  secondly,  because  he  can  paint ; 
thirdly,  because,  judging  by  such  of  his  pro- 
ductions as  I  have  seen,  he  has  very  little 
taint  of  originality  in  him.  Just  listen  to  this,' 
added  Tristram,  catching  up  a  newspaper 
which  was  lying  beside  him :  '  the  criticism 
doesn't  refer  to  your  friend,  but  it  is  just  as 
edifying  as  if  it  did.     "It  is  always  a  relief  to 

pause  before  one  of  Mr. 's  canvases.     In 

his  careful  and  admirable  handiwork  we  find 
none  of  that  undisciplined  fancy,  that  straining 
after  bizarre  effects,  tliat  determination  to  be 
singular  at  any  price,  which  so  sadly  disfigure 

modern  Art.     Mr. is  content  to  adopt  the 

canons  upheld  by  generation  after  generation 
of  illustrious  predecessors ;  he  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  concede  that  Art  is  governed  by 
certain  laws  which  no  man  may  venture  to 
transgress.     Of  these  laws  he   has   gained  a 
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thorougli  knowledge  ;  by  tlie  light  of  them  he 
has  laboured,  and  it  is  to  his  allegiance  to 

them  that  he  owes "  &c.,  &c.,  &c.   I  haven't 

the  patience  to  read  on :  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  that  he  owes  to  his  allegiance  to  the 
laws  of  Art — the  praise  of  this  competent 
critic,  perhaps.  Who  the  deuce  ever  said 
that  Art  had  no  laws  ?  It  is  as  if  somebody- 
should  pompously  announce  that  Gray  is  a 
poet  and  Browning  isn't,  because  Gray  hap- 
pened to  live  at  a  period  when  poets  were 
tied  and  bound  by  laws  that  were  not  laws  of 
Art  at  all,  and  had  to  amble  along  as  best  they 
could,  hke  Arab  horses  ;  whereas  Browning, 
who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  flourish  a 
century  later,  may  kick  about  as  he  pleases. 
I  don't  deny  that  Gray  was  a  poet,  I  don't 
deny  that  this  man  is  an  artist.  But,  by 
George  !  I  am  an  artist  too.' 

Tristram  was  fast  working  himself  up  into 
a  rage,  and  felt  that  it  was  time  to  desist. 
'Well,  well,'  he  said,  'I  daresay  all  this 
doesn't  interest  you  much.  But  inform  your 
young  friend  from  me  that  he  has   a   great 

YoL.  11.  N 
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career  before  him.  I  should  say  that  he  has 
as  much  technical  knowledge  as  any  man  in 
England,  and  he  possesses  the  priceless  merit 
of  being  commonplace.  Let  him  stick  to  that 
and  he  will  do.  Now  let  us  have  a  look  at 
you.' 

He  knitted  his  brows,  scrutinising  her 
closely  for  a  few  seconds,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  from  a 
study  of  her  face  were  not  identical  with  those 
drawn  by  Mills,  for  he  ejaculated  '  Hah  ! ' 
And  then,  '  Have  you  fallen  back  upon  paint- 
ing yet?' 

'I  have  lately,'  answered  Hope,  a  little 
confused  by  his  abruptness. 

'  I  thought  so.  You  are  quite  right ;  you 
will  never  have  a  better  friend  than  art. 
What  sort  of  a  life  do  you  lead  at  Farndon 
Court  ?  How  do  you  employ  yourself  every 
day?' 

Hope  answered  by  giving  him  a  list  of  her 
ordinary  duties  and  occupations,  amongst 
which  she  omitted  to  mention  that  of  nursing 
Captain    Cunningham.      She   did    not    wish 
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Tristram  to  suppose  that  slie  was  dissatisfied 
with  her  lot,  and  laid  a  good  deal  of  stress 
upon  her  husband's  kindness,  giving,  as  one 
instance  of  it,  the  circumstance  that  he  had 
just  purchased  a  house  in  London  for  her 
especial  benefit.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  she  failed  in  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
her  auditor,  who  wound  up  the  interview  by 
remarking : 

'  You  haven't  changed,  I  see  ;  your  face 
is  the  same  as  when  I  painted  your  portrait 
— how  long  ago  is  it?  You  are  still  Hope. 
Well,  you  might  be  worse  off.  I  suppose 
there  can't  be  a  great  many  happy  people 
in  the  world  ;  perhaps  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  happiness,  and  perhaps  hope  is  the  best 
substitute  for  it  that  exists.  Do  you  know 
those  hues  beginning — 

Esperance  qui  m'accompagnes, 
Depuis  qu'ensemble  nous  allons 
A  travers  bois,  pres  et  montagnes, 
Ai-je  jamais  trouve  les  chemins  longs  ? 

They  always  remind  me  a  httle  of  you  some- 
how.' 

N    2 
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He  followed  her  to  the  outer  door  and 
lingered  for  a  moment,  looking  at  her  with 
the  wistful  expression  which  his  eyes  took  •  at 
times.  '  Don't  ask  too  much  of  life,'  he  said  ; 
'  but  don't  sink  into  acquiescence  either. 
Maybe  a  good  time  is  coming,  and  if  it  isn't, 
what  matter,  so  long  as  you  can  look  forward 
to  it  ?  I'll  dine  with  you  some  evening  when 
you  come  up  to  town,  if  you'll  ask  me  ;  and 
that  is  more  than  I  would  say  to  any  other 
lady  in  London,  let  me  tell  you.' 

Hope  went  her  way,  a  little  perturbed  by 
Tristram's  observations  and  a  little  ashamed 
that  she  should  have  allowed  her  thoughts  to 
be  so  readily  divined.  The  concluding  stanza 
of  the  short  poem  that  he  had  quoted  hung  in 
her  memory  as  she  went — 

A  travers  bois,  pres  et  montagnes, 
A  tes  cotes  pressant  le  pas, 
Esp^rance  qui  m'accompagnes, 
March ons  toujours,  n'arrivons  pas ! 

Possibly  Tristram  and  the  French  poet  might 
be  right ;  possibly  it  is  better  to  long  for  what 
will  never  come  than  to  sit  down  in  a  sort  of 
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contented  despair  and  make  the  best  of  what 
cannot  be  helj^ed.  Still,  in  order  to  taste  the 
pleasures  of  hope,  one  should  at  least  have 
some  approximate  idea  of  what  it  is  that  one 
hopes  for. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   TEMPLE   OF   FAME. 

To  all  the  ills  of  this  mortal  life,  there  is  no 
surer  antidote  than  that  of  a  fine,  healthy 
self- approbation.  A  man  may  lose  his  pro- 
fessional renown,  his  political  influence,  his 
heart,  or  even  his  money,  and  yet  so  long  as 
he  can  say  to  himself :  '  Well,  at  any  rate, 
what  has  happened  is  no  fault  of  mine  ;  I 
have  done  my  duty  all  along,  and  though 
some  people  may  pity  me,  nobody  will  venture 
to  blame  me ' — so  long  as  he  can  indulge  in 
these  or  similar  cogitations,  it  is  certain  that 
he  will  not  be  altogether  miserable.  And  the 
fortunate  thing  is  that  this  remedy  does  not 
at  all  depend  for  its  success  upon  the  veracity 
of  the  cogitator,  but  only  upon  his  sincerity  ; 
so  that  it  may  be  confidently  recommended  to 
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all  who  possess  the  power  of  deceiving  them- 
selves :  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  is 
quite  good  enough  for  most  of  us. 

By  Bertie  Cunningham  it  was  felt  to  be  an 
immense  alleviation  of  the  pain  which  his  im- 
pending departure  from  Farndon  could  not  but 
cause  him.  When  the  last  day  of  his  sojourn 
in  what  to  him  had  been  an  earthly  paradise 
arrived,  when  his  servant  had  packed  up  his 
belongings,  when  breakfast  was  over,  and  when 
he  sauntered  off  to  the  conservatory  to  say  a 
few  last  words  to  Mrs.  Herbert,  who  had  hap- 
pened to  mention  that  she  was  going  thither, 
his  conscience  applauded  him  so  loudly  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  hfe,  he  recognised 
how  truly  valuable  a  possession  that  invisible 
counsellor  may  prove,  upon  occasion.  He 
had  behaved  in  all  respects  hke  a  gentleman, 
he  had  injured  neither  his  friend  nor  his 
friend's  wife ;  in  all  his  protracted  talks  Avith 
Hope  he  had  said  nothing  which  he  might  not 
have  said  before  any  number  of  auditors. 
And  if  it  should  strike  the  reader  that  this 
was  rather  too  negative  a  kind  of  righteous- 
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ness  to  boast  of,  let  him  place  himself  in 
Bertie  Cunningham's  position  and  try  to  be 
more  charitable.  An  aged  Scotchwoman  once 
mentioned  with  2:)ride  to  a  contemporary 
gammer  that  she  had  never  throughout  her 
long  life  been  guilty  of  a  slip  from  the  path 
of  virtue.  '  Aiblins  ye  were  nae  temptation,' 
observed  the  other  drily.  We  are  not  all 
young  guardsmen  of  exceptional  beauty  of 
person;  experience  has  not  led  us  all  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  achieve  an  easy  victory  over 
any  woman's  heart ;  nor,  happily,  have  we  all 
been  tauf]^ht  to  take  Bertie's  lig^ht  view  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage-tie. 

It  was,  perhaps,  just  as  well  that  he  was 
invigorated  at  the  moment  by  breathing  the 
pure  air  of  high  principle ;  for  Hope  did  not 
disguise  her  sorrow  at  losing  him,  and,  had 
she  been  anybody  else,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
sole her  in  his  customary  manner.  As  it  waSy 
he  only  shook  his  head  mournfully  and  de- 
clared that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  going  back  to 
school  after  the  holidays — '  only  more  so.' 
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'  And  yet,'  remarked  Hope, '  I  suppose  you 
liked  school  when  you  were  there  ?  ' 

'  That's  the  worst  of  it  ;  one  doesn't  break 
one's  heart,  whatever  happens.  The  world 
goes  on,  and  everything  is  soon  forgotten. 
Not  that  I  shall  ever  forget  your  kindness  to 
me,  Mrs.  Herbert.  It's  no  use  to  attempt  to 
thank  you  ;  I  haven't  the  eloquence  of  your 
friend  Stiles.  You  ouijht  to  hear  liim  talk 
about  you  !  If  you  will  get  him  to  give  you 
his  estimate  of  your  character  and  take  the 
square  of  that,  you  will  arrive  at  a  faint 
understanding  of  the  feelings  which  I  can't 
express.' 

'  All  that  because  I  sometimes  read  aloud 
to  you  when  you  were  ill  ? '  asked  Hope, 
laughing. 

'  Xo,  because — because  you  are  yourself, 
I  suppose.  Well ;  it  is  all  over  now,  and  I 
have  got  to  pick  up  my  life  where  I  left  it.' 

'  Is  that  absolutely  necessary  ?  '  inquired 
Hope,  snipping  off  a  flower  from  its  stem. 

'Absolutely,  I  should  say.  Xothing  is  al- 
tered ;  it's  a  case  of  "  As  you  were  !  "  All  my 
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old  difficulties  are  waiting  for  me,  and  there 
is  only  the  one  old  way  of  getting  out  of 
them 

Hope  laid  down  her  basket  and  scissors, 
and  looked  earnestly  at  her  companion.  '  Do 
you  know,'  she  said,  '  what  I  would  do,  if  I 
were  in  your  place  ? ' 

'  I  daresay  I  can  guess.  You  would  resign 
your  commission,  and  go  in  for  cattle-ranching 
in  Texas.  When  you  were  out  there,  you 
would  live  with  the  utmost  frugality,  and  send 
home  periodical  cheques,  until  the  last  of 
your  debts  was  paid.  Then  by  degrees  you 
would  accumulate  a  fortune,  and  you  would 
return  to  England  in  a  green  old  age,  with  a 
view  to  devoting  the  remainder  of  your  days 
to  good  works.' 

'I  don't  know  about  Texas,'  said  Hope, 
'  but  I  would  certainly  give  up  the  Guards, 
and  I  would  certainly  pay  my  debts.  I  would 
pay  them  by  my  own  exertions  too,'  she 
added,  after  a  momentary  hesitation. 

'I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it.  But  3^ou  are  a 
saint,  and  I  am  a  sinner.     The  most  that  can 
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be  looked  for  from  me  is  tliat  perhaps,  after 
knowing  you,  I  may  be  a  little  bit  less  of  a 
sinner  in  future.' 

Hope  liad  not  much  to  say  in  answer  to 
this.  The  subject  of  Bertie's  possible  marriage 
to  her  sister-in-law  was  always  a  repugnant 
one  to  her.  She  felt  that  it  would  be  dis- 
loyal to  the  latter  to  dissuade  him  from  it, 
and  yet  she  was  convinced  that  nothing  but 
unliappiness  could  come  of  such  a  union.  At 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  scarcely  beheved 
that  it  would  ever  take  place  ;  she  fancied,  too, 
that  Bertie  had  rather  more  manliness  in  his 
composition  than  he  was  pleased  to  give  him- 
self credit  for. 

For  about  a  week  after  he  had  gone  she 
missed  him  very  much  :  but  he  was  not  in- 
dispensable to  her,  and  although  she  felt 
lonely  at  times — for  Dick  had  always  one 
excuse  or  another  for  absenting  himself  from 
morniuCT  till  ni^ht,  and  Jacob's  morbid  dread 
of  being  thought  intrusive  kept  him  pretty 
constantly  out  of  sight — she  managed  to  get 
through  the  days,  and  found  sohtude  infinitely 
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preferable  to  the  companionship  of  Carry, 
whose  letters  from  Yorkshire  had  of  late 
assumed  a  tone  of  hopeless  resignation. 

'  Aunt  Anne  sits  in  one  room  all  day  long,' 
she  wrote,  '  with  a  couple  of  tea-kettles  boiling 
on  the  lire  to  keep  the  air  moist,  and  the 
doctor  says  she  will  probably  take  a  turn  for 
the  better,  and  I  shall  obtain  my  release 
when  the  warm  weather  comes.  But  as  for 
my  getting  away  within  any  period  that  can 
be  counted  by  weeks,  that  is  past  praying  for. 
It  now  only  remains  for  the  dear  old  lady  to 
get  perfectly  well,  live  for  another  ten  years, 
and  cut  me  off  with  a  sixpence.' 

Easter  fell  early  that  year,  and  the  trees 
round  about  Farndon  Court  were  only  begin- 
ning to  be  tipped  with  green  here  and  there, 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  made  their  move 
to  London  for  the  season.  And  very  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  Bruton  Street,  Hope  was 
brought  to  a  realising  sense  of  how  serious  a 
matter  a  London  season  is  for  those  whose 
acquaintance  is  large.  The  shoals  of  cards 
which  she  found  in  the  hall  every  afternoon 
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speedily  made  the  purchase  of  a  visitmg-book 
imperatively  necessary,  and  she  was  invited  to 
many  more  entertainments  than  she  could 
possibly  attend.  The  incessant  racket  and 
bustle  of  this  new  life  was  not  disagreeable 
to  her,  entering  upon  it,  as  she  did,  with  all 
the  curiosity  of  inexperience ;  only  she  felt 
that  she  would  be  able  to  enjoy  herself  more 
when  once  the  ceremony  of  her  presentation 
should  be  safely  over.  That  ordeal,  which  she 
had  been  prevented  from  undergoing  before 
her  marriage,  could  now  be  no  longer  post- 
poned ;  and  her  aunt,  who  was  to  present  her, 
was  exceedingly  anxious  that  her  dress  should 
be  worthy  of  the  occasion.  This,  being  con- 
structed by  a  celebrated  artiste,  who  had  been 
troubled  by  no  conditions  as  to  price,  proved 
beautiful  enough  to  bear  even  Lady  Jane's 
critical  inspection  ;  yet  it  was  not  nearly  so 
beautiful  as  its  wearer,  whose  arrival  in  all 
the  glory  of  the  Herbert  diamonds  caused 
quite  a  little  sensation  at  the  palace. 

Indeed,  in  a  surprisingly   short  space  of 
time   Hope   found   herself    famous.     Eoyalty 
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had  been  graciously  pleased  to  make  some 
complimentary  remarks  upon  lier  appearance, 
which  of  course  were  reported  to  her  after- 
wards ;  everybody  who  did  not  know  her 
begged  to  be  introduced,  and  she  might  ere 
long,  had  she  been  so  minded,  have  been 
numbered  among  those  ladies  to  whom  has 
been  given  the  somewhat  equivocal  title  of 
professional  beauties.  Happily,  the  current 
of  her  ambition  did  not  set  that  way.  She 
desired  only  to  see  the  world  and  to  be 
amused — or,  at  least,  if  she  desired  anything 
more,  she  was  not,  for  the  time  being,  aware 
of  the  fact. 

While  Hope  was  thus  achieving  a  social 
triumph,  Jacob  Stiles  was  earning  laurels  in 
what  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  more 
honourable  field.  The  two  pictures  which  he 
sent  up  to  the  Academy  that  year  were  not 
only  accepted,  not  only  hung  on  the  line  and 
praised  without  stint  by  the  critics,  but  had 
the  good  fortune  to  commend  themselves  at 
once  to  the  favour  of  the  public,  which  clus- 
tered round  them  in  such  large  numbers  that 
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a  policeman  had  to  be  told  off  for  the  espe- 
cial duty  of  keeping  the  gangway  in  front 
of  them  clear.  The  first  of  these  works  re- 
presented a  chariot  race  at  Constantinople  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  and  was  considered  by 
high  authorities  to  be  infinitely  the  finer  of 
the  two.  It  contained  an  immense  number 
of  figures,  grouped  with  great  skill,  so  that 
the  effect  of  monotony,  which  is  one  of  the 
dangers  of  such  subjects,  was  completely 
avoided.  The  whole  composition  was  ex- 
tremely spirited,  and  both  horses  and  cha- 
rioteers were  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
display  the  artist's  thorough  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  The  second  picture,  which  was  in 
some  sort  a  pendant  to  the  first  and  attracted 
a  somewhat  larger  crowd  of  admirers,  was 
entitled  '  Ascot  on  the  Cup  Day.'  The  scene 
was  one  with  which  Jacob  had  good  reason 
to  be  familiar,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  pick  holes  in  his  treatment  of  it. 
What  he  had  chosen  to  depict  was  neither 
the  race  nor  the  Eoyal  procession  up  the 
course,  but  the  fihng  of  the  horses  out  of  the 
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paddock,  under  the  anxious  scrutiny  of  the 
throng  gathered  about  them.  Such  a  theme 
was,  of  course,  wanting  both  in  novelty  and 
in  artistic  accessories :  the  chief  merit  of  the 
picture  lay  in  the  varied  expressions  of  the 
different  faces — amongst  which  some  excellent 
likenesses  were  discernible — and  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  horses,  every  detail  of  which 
was  rendered  with  an  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness which  perhaps  could  hardly  have  been 
attained  by  anyone  who  had  not  passed  a 
good  many  years  of  his  life  in  a  training- 
stable. 

Both  pictures  were  new  to  Hope ;  for 
Jacob,  who  had  been  a  long  time  at  work 
upon  them,  had  never  removed  them  from  his 
studio  in  Gower  Street.  Other  enslavements 
j)re vented  her  from  attending  the  private 
view,  and  it  was  only  after  the  Academy  had 
been  open  for  some  ten  days  that  she  and  her 
husband  found  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
what  were  already  declared  on  all  sides  to 
be  its  chief  attractions.  She  had  not  been 
standing  in  rapt  admiration  before  the  first 
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of  the  large  canvases  for  more  tlian  five 
minutes,  and  Dick  had  not  swallowed  more 
than  three  or  four  yawns,  when  a  well-known 
voice,  close  to  her  ear,  remarked  :  '  This  is 
what  I  call  luck.' 

'  Captain  Cunningham  ! '  exclaimed  Hope, 
turning  round  with  a  bright  smile  of  wel- 
come ;  '  I  was  wondering  when  we  should 
meet  asfain.  and  I  have  been  lookino-  out  for 
you  at  every  party  since  we  came  to  London. 
It  is  indeed  a  piece  of  luck  that  we  should 
chance  to  come  across  each  other  in  this 
crowd.' 

'Ah,  but  that  wasn't  quite  what  I  meant,' 
answered  Bertie.  '  The  fact  is  that  I  saw 
Herbert  at  the  club  last  night  and  he  told  me 
you  would  be  here  to-day,  so  that  my  pre- 
sence isn't  exactly  due  to  luck  or  chance. 
Stiles  is  the  lucky  man.  I  congratulate  him 
and  I  envy  him.  I  shall  never  see  you 
looking  at  me  with  that  expression  of  coun- 
tenance.' 

'  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  you  ever 
will,'  said  Hope,  laughing  ;  '  but  then  you  do 
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not  happen  to  be  a  picture.  If  you  can 
induce  Mr.  Stiles  to  paint  your  portrait,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  gaze 
at  it  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which 
will  satisfy  you.' 

'For  the  sake  of  the  artist,  not  of  the 
subject.^  Thanks  ;  but  I  don't  think  it  would 
give  me  any  particular  pleasure  to  be  im- 
mortalised upon  those  terms.  I  maintain  that 
Stiles  is  a  lucky  beggar ;  but  I  admit  that  he 
deserves  his  luck.  And,  by  Jove,  here's  the 
man  himself ! ' 

'  Oh  ! — ^where  ?  '  exclaimed  Hope  ;  and 
then,  catching  sight  of  Jacob,  she  pushed  her 
way  to  his  side  and  shook  him  by  the  hand 
impulsively. 

'  When  did  you  come  to  London  ? '  she 
asked.  'Why  have  you  not  been  to  see  us? 
I  am  glad  you  did  not  come  before  I  had  seen 
your  wonderful  pictures,  though.  You  see, 
Mr.  Tristram  was  quite  right.  I  told  you  that 
he  predicted  you  would  be  famous  before 
long ' — she  had  not,  however,  told  him  one  of 
Tristram's  reasons  for  holding  that  opinion — 
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'  and  you  are  certainly  famous  enough  now. 
Everybody  is  talking  about  you.' 

Jacob  murmured  some  inarticulate  words 
of  thanks.  He  had  been  living  in  his  old 
rooms  for  more  than  a  week,  but  had  not 
called  in  Bruton  Street  and  did  not  intend 
doing  so.  Surely  Mrs.  Herbert  must  under- 
stand that  he  could  not  take  so  great  a 
liberty ! 

But  Mrs.  Herbert  understood  him  very 
imperfectly.  '  Have  you  come  here  to  enjoy 
your  triumph  ? '  she  went  on. 

Jacob  smiled.  '  Oh  no ! '  he  answered 
quietly  ;  '  but  I  have  the  advantage  of  being 
quite  unknown,  and  I  like  to  hsten  to  the  re- 
marks that  people  make  about  me  and  my 
work.     Some  of  them  are  very — instructive.' 

'  How  are  you,  Stiles  ? '  said  Bertie,  who 
had  strolled  up.  '  I'm  afraid  I  can't  make 
any  instructive  remarks  ;  but  I  am  not  going 
to  let  my  ignorance  deter  me  from  telling  you 
that  I  think  your  "  Ascot  Cup  Day  "  about  the 
very  best  thing  in  the  way  of  a  picture  that 
I  ever  saw.     The  other  one  is  better,  I  am 
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told  ;  only,  as  I  wasn't  born  in  tlie  time  of 
old  What's-his-name  and  never  attended  one 
of  Hs  chariot-race  meetings,  I  don't  feel  com- 
petent to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  subject. 
I  have  been  at  Ascot  once  or  twice  in  my  life, 
though,  and  if  I  were  to  stand  before  that 
picture  of  yours  for  a  few  minutes,  I  should 
think  I  was  there  now.  I  believe  I  could  spot 
the  winner  out  of  your  string  of  horses,  too. 
The  chestnut  is  the  one  to  back,  isn't  he  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  think  so,'  answered  Jacob. 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  elated 
by  his  success,  and  Hope  was  a  little  provoked 
with  ]iim  for  taking  things  so  coolly.  '  If  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  should  be  half  crazy 
with  pride  and  delight,'  she  declared ;  '  but 
I  don't  believe  you  care  a  bit.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  that  you  think  I  have 
done  my  work  well,  Mrs.  Herbert,'  he  replied. 

The  fact  was  that  when  she  accosted  him 
he  had  been  thinking  how  sweet  success  must 
be  to  most  men  and  how  very  little  it  was 
worth  to  him.  He  had  neither  friend  nor 
lover   nor   relation   to  share   in   it,  and    the 
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utmost  that  it  could  do  for  him  was  to  help 
him  towards  independence.  Even  that  had 
no  longer  the  charm  which  it  had  once  pos- 
sessed in  his  eyes. 

Presently  Dick,  who  had  been  talking  to 
a  friend,  joined  the  little  group.  '  TTell,  Jake, 
he  said,  '  so  you  are  a  srreat  man  at  last.  I 
wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart.' 

Bertie  and  Hope  had  moved  on  a  few 
paces,  and  the  two  men  were  left  side  by  side 
in  the  surging  crowd.  Jacob  raised  his  eyes 
for  a  moment  to  Dick's,  but  found  no  response 
there  to  his  unspoken  appeal — only  a  good- 
humoured,  and,  as  he  thought,  slightly  con- 
temptuous patronage. 

'  Thank  you,'  he  answered  briefly  ;  '  but  I 
am  not  a  great  man  and  never  shall  be.  I 
have  known  for  a  long  time  that  I  am  some- 
thing rather  above  an  average  artist.  All 
this  doesn't  make  me  think  more  highly  of 
myself.' 

'  It  helps  to  bring  grist  to  the  mill, 
though,  I  suppose.' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  it  does  tliat.    Sir  Josiah  Cotton, 
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the  great  Mancliester  mill-owner,  has  bought 
both  these  pictures  and  is  to  pay  me  about 
five  times  their  value.'  He  added,  after  a 
momentary  pause  :  '  I  shall  not  want  an  allow- 
ance any  more  now.' 

Dick  thought  this  a  somewhat  ungracious 
speech,  as  indeed  it  was  ;  but  he  believed  that 
it  was  Jacob's  nature  to  be  ungracious,  and 
it  was  not  his  own  nature  to  take  any  notice 
of  such  trifles.  '  That  will  be  just  as  you 
please,  my  dear  fellow,'  he  said  ;  '  only  I  hope 
you  won't  turn  your  back  upon  Farndon  in 
your  prosperity.  Your  rooms  will  always  be 
ready  for  you,  you  know,  whenever  you  like 
to  occupy  them.' 

Jacob  was  silent  for  an  instant,  looking 
down  at  the  ground,  as  usual.  Then — '  I 
should  like  to  be  at  Farndon  sometimes,'  he 
answered.  '  Mrs.  Herbert  has  been  very  kind 
to  me.' 

This,  too,  might  have  been  considered  an 
ungracious  speech,  seeing  that  great  kindness 
had  been  shown  to  Jacob  at  Farndon  before 
ever  Mrs.  Herbert  had  been  heard  of  there ; 
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but  Dick  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
by  it.  '  I  am  very  glad  that  you  and  she 
got  on  so  well  together,'  he  said.  'I  am 
afraid  she  would  have  found  it  awfully  slow 
last  winter  if  you  had  not  been  there.' 

'  And  Captain  Cunningham,'  added  Jacob, 
who  decidedly  was  not  in  a  discreet  mood 
that  day.  The  moment  after  he  had  uttered 
these  words  he  would  have  been  glad  to  re- 
call them.  He  was  aware  that  they  were 
objectionable,  not  to  say  impertinent ;  yet  he 
was  hardly  prepared  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  received. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? '  inquired 
Dick,  quite  quietly,  but  with  a  perceptible 
change  of  tone. 

Was  Jacob  Stiles  a  coward  ?  He  had  put 
the  question  to  himself  more  than  once,  and 
had  never  been  able  to  answer  it  entirely  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  In  a  physical  sense  he 
was  at  least  as  brave  as  most  men.  He  would 
not  think  twice,  for  instance,  about  mountincr 
the  most  vicious  brute  in  England,  nor  had 
he  ever  hesitated  to  ride  at  a  fence  because 
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he  did  not  know  what  was  on  the  other  side. 
Indeed,  he  was  far  more  reckless  than  good 
riders  generally  are.  Nevertheless,  a  short, 
sharp  challenge,  with  the  hint  of  a  blow 
behind  it,  would  cause  him  certain  inward 
qualms,  together  with  an  outward  aspect  of 
shrinking  which  he  could  neither  control  nor 
conceal. 

'  I  meant  nothing  more  than  what  I  said^' 
he  replied,  rather  sullenly. 

Dick  smiled.  '  I  expect  you  did,  though,* 
remarked  he.  '  Never  mind.  Don't  do  it 
again,  that's  all.'  He  added,  in  his  usual 
good-humoured,  deliberate  accents  :  '  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you've  got  a 
good  deal  of  envy  and  jealousy  about  you, 
Jake.  Don't  mind  my  telHng  you  so,  do 
you?' 

Jacob's  reply  was  inaudible.  He  muttered 
something,  turned  on  his  heel  and  slipped 
away  through  the  crowd,  while  Dick,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders  and  a  smile,  strode 
after  his  wife  and  Cunningham. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  poor  Jacob  was 
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jealous  and  envious.  The  latter,  indeed,  lie 
could  hardly  help  being,  since  he  had  never  yet 
met  the  man  with  whom  he  would  not  joyfully 
have  changed  places.  Had  such  an  exchange 
been  practicable,  the  poorest  strugghng  artist 
whose  daub  had  been  sent  back  to  him  from 
Burlington  House  that  spring  might  have  had 
Mr.  Stiles'  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  and 
been  made  welcome  to  it. 

'He  is  a  queer  creature,'  remarked 
Tristram,  who  redeemed  his  promise  of  dining 
in  Bruton  Street  a  few  days  after  this.  '  I 
was  anxious  to  make  his  acquaintance,  so  I 
asked  him  to  dinner  with  some  other  young 
fellows ;  but  I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him. 
His  appearance  surprised  me.  From  his 
pictures,  I  was  expecting  to  see  a  fair  young 
man,  with  a  good  deal  of  forehead,  and  a 
smiling  mouth,  when  in  walks  this  handsome, 
black-browed,  saturnine-looking  fellow,  and 
glances  at  me  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes, 
as  if  he  suspected  me  of  having  led  him  into 
an  ambush.  I  sha'n't  invite  him  a  second 
time.     He  never  contradicted  me  once  and 
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lie  disagreed  with  every  word  that  I  said — 
which  was  simply  unendurable/ 

Yet  before  the  evening  was  over  there 
was  one  point  upon  which  Tristram  (if  he 
had  known  it)  was  in  complete  accord  with 
Jacob.  He  had  begged  that  he  might  not  be 
called  upon  to  appear  at  a  dinner-party; 
so  only  Bertie  Cunningham  had  been  asked 
to  meet  him,  and  it  was  not  Bertie  Cun- 
ningham's privilege  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  great  artist.  '  That  is  a  dangerous 
fellow,'  Tristram  soliloquised,  as  he  walked 
home,  with  his  shaggy  head  sunk  upon  his 
breast,  and  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  the 
pockets  of  his  loose  overcoat — '  a  dangerous 
fellow !  Too  young,  too  good-looking,  too 
devil-may-care.  I  didn't  half  like  his  ways  of 
going  on,  and  I  didn't  like  her  famiharity 
with  him  either.  Not  that  she  means  any 
harm,  God  bless  her  !  Who  ever  does  mean 
any  harm  when  that  kind  of  thing  begins  ? 
What  on  earth  is  her  husband  about  .^  Is  he 
blind,  or  indifferent,  or  a  fool,  I  wonder  ?  I 
wish  she  had  a  child  !     I  wish  it  were  possible 
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to  warn  people  when  they  are  skating  on  thin 
ice  without  the  certainty  of  making  them  go 
ahead  harder  than  ever  ! '  But  presently  he 
smiled  in  his  beard  and  raised  his  head  a 
little.  '  After  all,  if  she  sees  a  Httle  more  of 
that  pretty  youth,  she  will  find  out  that  he  is 
not  what  she  is  seeking  for  ;  it  is  her  destiny 
to  be  alone — '- Marchoris  toujoiirs,  narrivons 
pas!'''  he  muttered,  as  he  let  himself  into  his 
own  solitary  dwelling. 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 

A   FEW   WORDS    FROM   LADY   CHATTERTON. 

If  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  a 
fortiori  there  can  be  no  exception  without 
a  rule.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  Captain 
Cunningham  was  repeatedly  congratulated 
upon  his  exceptional  good  fortune  in  being 
able  to  spend  the  best  part  of  his  time  in 
London  while  he  was  still  quartered  at 
Windsor  should  be  sufficient  to  show"  that  his 
brother-officers  w^ere  not  equally  favoured, 
and  to  clear  his  battalion  from  a  hasty  charge 
of  ornamental  idleness.  Not,  of  course,  that 
any  such  accusation  would  ever  be  made, 
except  by  quite  an  ignorant  person  ;  but  in 
these  days  there  are  so  many  ignorant  and 
officious  persons  about — persons  who  write  to 
the  papers,  and  ask  questions  in  the  House  of 
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Commons?,  and  get  Eoyal  Commissions  ap- 
pointed, and  generally  harry  and  distress  all 
wlio  bear  a  shred  of  responsibility,  till  a  poor 
overgrown  nation  is  in  danger  of  being  driven 
to  ruin  by  sheer  terror  of  them — that  it  seems 
best  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  any  such  persons 
into  whose  hands  these  pages  may  fall,  that 
officers  in  the  Guards  are  not  always  per- 
mitted to  neglect  their  duties,  and  that  Captain 
Cunnino'ham's  leisure  was  due  to  a  linorerino- 
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lameness,  of  which,  perhaps,  he  made  the  most. 

However,   if    the   ignorant   and    officious 

ones  had  contented  themselves  with  makinor 

o 

ill-natured  remarks  about  the  branch  of  the 
service  to  which  he  belonged,  nobody  would 
have  been  very  much  the  worse  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, they — or  a  section  of  them — took 
it  into  their  heads  to  make  remarks  of  another 
and  a  more  personal  kind  about  him,  and  not 
about  him  alone.  When  two  young  people 
(or  even  middle-aged  people,  for  that  mat- 
ter) walk  together,  talk  together,  and  sit  out 
dances  together  perpetually,  their  conduct  is 
pretty  sure  to  call  forth  comments  which  are 
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not  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  excessive 
charity.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Herbert  had  made  enemies  since  her 
arrival  in  London  ;  but  she  was  too  beautiful, 
too  rich,  and  too  generally  popular  to  escape 
detraction,  and  plenty  of  ladies  were  ready 
to  giggle  spitefully  and  whisper  insinuations 
behind  their  fans  when  they  saw  her  always 
closely  attended  by  the  same  person. 

Bertie  ought  to  have  known  that  this 
would  be  so,  and  possibly  he  did  know  it ; 
but  there  must  be  limits  to  everybody's  self- 
denial.  He  adhered  strictly  to  his  resolu- 
tions; he  kept  his  hopeless  passion  to  himself; 
twenty  times  a  day  he  swallowed  down  in- 
discreet words  which  trembled  upon  his  lips  ; 
but  to  renounce  Hope's  society  altogether 
was  a  flight  of  heroism  too  lofty  for  him. 
What  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
renounce  was  the  society  of  Mrs.  Pierpoint, 
and  indeed,  by  dint  of  nimble  dodging  and 
doubhng,  he  did  contrive  to  accomphsh  this 
for  a  considerable  time;  but  eventually,  as 
was   to  be   expected,  that   determined   lady 
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cauglit  hiin  and  pinned  him  down  while  she 
upbraided  him  in  no  measured  terms. 

'  So  much  for  your  promises ! '  she  ex- 
claimed, in  conclusion.  '  Another  time  I  shall 
know  better  than  to  believe  you.' 

'  !N'ow  I  should  just  like  to  know  what 
promise  I  have  broken,'  said  Bertie,  turning 
at  bay.  '  I  deny  that  I  have  broken  anything, 
except  my  leg ;  and  that  I  didn't  do  on 
purpose.  Is  it  my  fault  if  Miss  Herbert  has 
gone  off  to  Yorkshu'e  to  bury  an  old  woman 
who  decHnes  to  die  ? ' 

'  You  ought  to  have  followed  her.' 

'Mrs.  Pierpoint,  you  have  no  sense  of 
decency.  Would  you  have  me  thrust  myself 
into  the  house  of  a  dying  lady  whom  I  have 
never  even  seen  and  attack  her  niece  with  my 
importunate  offers  of  marriage  under  her 
very  nose  ?  ' 

'  K  you  were  in  love  with  Carry,  that 
is  exactly  what  you  would  do,  and  you 
know  it.' 

'  But  as  I  am  not  in  love  with  Carry ' 

'  Oh,    you    choose    to   say   that,   but   in 
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reality  you  care  just  as  mucli  for  her  as  you  do 
for  anybody.  If  you  really  cared  for  Mrs. 
Herbert,  for  instance,  you  would  not  go  on  as 
you  have  been  doing  for  the  last  few  weeks.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  said  Bertie 
placidly. 

'  I  suppose  not  ;  my  meaning  is  so  ob- 
scure, isn't  it  ?  After  all,  I  presume  that  she 
is  aware  of  what  she  is  about.  Down  in  the 
country  I  liked  her ;  I  thought  she  seemed 
to  be  an  innocent,  inexperienced  kind  of 
woman.  But  now  I  am  afraid  she  is  no  better 
than  her  neighbours.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  that  is  any  excuse  for  you.' 

'  You  may  say  what  you  like  about  me,' 
returned  Bertie ;  '  but  I  won't  listen  to  any 
abuse  of  her.  You  are  quite  wrong  about 
her  ;  she  doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  flirtation,  and  she  has  no  more  flirted 
with  me  than  you  have.  Of  course  a  man 
mustn't  venture  to  make  a  friend  of  a 
woman.  Idiotic  things  are  always  said  about 
them  ;  we  all  know  that.  But  I  must  say  I 
didn't  expect  to  hear  such  things  from  you.'' 
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'  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  understand 
that  you  have  no  other  feehng  than  friendship 
for  Mrs.  Herbert  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not ;  I  have  never  tried  to  con- 
ceal the  truth  from  you.  I  love  her,  and  I 
loved  her  before  she  married,  as  you  know ; 
but  you  are  the  only  person  who  does  know 
it.  I  have  never  breathed  a  hint  of  it  to  her ; 
though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  her  marriage  has 
turned  out  unhappily,  just  as  I  told  you  it 
would.     Herbert  neglects  her ' 

'  And  you  try  to  make  up  for  his  neglect 
by  your  disinterested  friendship?  What  an 
excellent  plan !  If  I  am  idiotic,  as  you  po- 
litely insinuate,  I  think  I  know  two  people, 
not  to  say  three,  who  are  at  least  as  much  so. 
You  will  all  have  to  suffer  for  it  some  day,  if 
that  is  any  comfort.  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
speak  to  Mrs.  Herbert.' 

'  Once  upon  a  time,'  observed  Bertie, '  Lady 
Chatterton,  in  the  overflowing  kindness  of  her 
heart,  thought  it  right  to  warn  you  that, 
unless  you  dropped  your  humble  servant, 
your  reputation  would  suffer.     How  grateful 

Vol.  n.  P 
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you  were  to  her!  And  how  promptly  you 
acted  upon  her  advice !  Do  you  remember 
that  httle  episode  ? ' 

'  I  remember  it  quite  well,'  answered  Mrs. 
Pierpoint,  good-humouredly.  '  Also  I  remem- 
ber the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  Duke  of 
WeUington's  funeral.  You  and  Mrs.  Herbert, 
I  should  say,  can  hardly  remember  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  wedding.  The  cases,  you 
see,  are  not  quite  parallel.' 

'You  were  ready  to  bite  Old  Chatty's 
head  off,  all  the  same,'  said  Bertie. 

This  was  undeniable ;  and  Mrs.  Pierpoint, 
who  was  a  very  sensible  woman,  could  not 
but  admit  that  any  interference  on  her  part 
was  unlikely  to  be  attended  with  happy 
results.  She  sighed,  and  said  to  herself  that 
she  had  better  hold  her  tongue.  'And  yet,' 
she  thought,  '  somebody  ought  to  give  her 
a  hint.' 

Somebody  was  going  to  give  Iicr  a  hint. 
Somebody  is  always  ready  to  undertake  these 
unpleasant  tasks,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
duty  was  about  to  be  assumed  by  no  less .  a 
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person  tlian  Lady  Cliatterton  herself.  Lady 
Chatterton,  in  her  own  estimation,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  majority  of  her  acquaintances, 
was  a  very  great  person  indeed ;  and  it  may 
be  added  that  the  distinguished  position 
Avhich  she  occupied  in  society  was  due  solely 
to  her  personal  quahties.  Of  good  family  by 
birth,  but  belonging  by  marriage  only  to  the 
lowest  rank  in  the  peerage  ;  she  had  neither 
great  wealth,  nor  commanding  talents,  nor 
even  good  manners ;  so  that,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  it  micrht  seem  as  though  she  should 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  making  her  house 
one  of  the  most  exclusive  in  London,  and  her 
good  word  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  who 
wished  to  penetrate  into  the  highest  circles. 
It  is  true  that  what  is  rare  is  sure  to  be  prized, 
and  Lady  Chatterton's  good  words  were  rare 
enough  in  ail  conscience  ;  but  it  was  to  her 
self-assertion  that  slie  owed  the  plenitude  of 
her  power.  Courage  she  must  undoubtedly 
have  had ;  for  there  are  very  few  people  in  the 
world  who  would  dare  to  utter  speeches  half 
as  rude  as  those  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
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fling  right  and  left  of  her,  with  a  twitch  o^f 
her  nose  and  a  twinkle  of  her  little  colourless 
eyes.  Those  sayings  of  hers  were  retailed 
everywhere  as  capital  jokes,  although  they 
were  not  particularly  smart,  and  certainly  not 
witty.  Her  successes  were  achieved  by 
straight,  knock-down  blows,  at  which  every- 
body laughed.  The  recipients  of  them  often 
joined  in  the  laughter,  while  inwardly  wincing 
and  trembling.  It  was  agreed  that  Old  Chatty 
was  a  privileged  person,  whose  attacks  might 
be  submitted  to  without  loss  of  self-respect. 
Most  people  hated  her ;  but  as  nearly  all  also 
feared  her,  she  was  seldom  paid  back  in  her 
own  coin,  and  very  good  care  was  taken  not 
to  call  her  '  Old  Chatty '  when  there  was  any 
danger  of  her  sharp  ears  overhearing  the 
nickname. 

This  formidable  lady  had  deigned  to  bestow 
a  good  deal  of  notice  upon  Mrs.  Herbert. 
She  was  connected  by  ancient  ties  of  friend- 
ship with  Lady  Jane  Lefroy,  who  lived  in 
abject  terror  of  her,  and  she  had  said  to  her 
old  friend :  '  Bring  that  niece  of  yours  to  see 
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me.  Isn't  she  the  girl  whom  you  cut  out  of 
her  property,  and  then  tried  to  start  in  hfe  as 
a  professional  artist  ?  ' 

Poor  Lady  Jane  protested  indignantly 
against  this  cruel  calumny,  but  did  as  she  was 
ordered  ;  and  Lady  Chatter  ton  was  so  kind  as 
to  say  to  Hope :  '  I  think  you  will  do.  Of 
course  you  are  aware  that  you  are  very  hand- 
some ;  but  you  do  not  appear  to  be  conceited, 
and  you  conduct  yourself  with  propriety, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  most  of 
the  young  married  Avomen  whom  I  meet  now- 
adays.' And  then  she  sent  her  an  invitation 
to  a  ball,  followed  by  one  to  a  dinner-party, 
at  which  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  family  was 
present. 

But  these  events  had  occurred  early  in  the 
season.  At  a  later  period,  Lady  Chatterton 
saw  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  propriety  of 
Mrs.  Herbert's  conduct  had  been  maintained  ; 
and,  as  she  had  made  herself  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  the  young  bride,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  further  inquiries  should  be  instituted, 
and  displeasure  manifested  should  these  prove 
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unsatisfactory.  One  morning,  therefore,  Hope 
received  the  following  note,  scrawled  upon  a 
rather  dirty  half-sheet  of  paper — 

'Dear  Mrs.  Herbert, — If  you  are  doing 
nothing  particular  to-morrow,  come  to 
luncheon  here  at  two  o'clock.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you. — Yours  truly, 

'  Isabella  Chatterton.' 

Hope,  having  no  other  engagement,  ac- 
cepted this  unceremonious  invitation,  little 
imagining  why  she  had  been  sent  for.  Lady 
Chatterton  lived  in  a  large  house  in  Belgrave 
Square ;  she  had  a  husband  who  was  not 
a  very  important  personage,  and  sons  and 
daughters  who  were  not  very  important  either. 
Hope  found  quite  a  large  assemblage  of  them 
in  the  drawing-room  when  she  entered,  to- 
gether with  sundry  other  ladies  and  gentlemen 
to  whom  she  was  not  introduced.  Her  hostess 
offered  her  a  rigid  hand,  by  way  of  greeting, 
and  breathed  out  '  How  do  you  do  ? '  in  a 
fashion  peculiar  to  herself — a  sort  of  wheeze, 
accompanied  by  a  glassy  stare  over  the  head 
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of  the  person  addressed.  It  was  probably 
designed  to  check  famiharity,  and  was  indeed 
adapted  to  the  achievement  of  that  end. 
Plain-featured  ]\Iiss  Chatterton  sidled  up  to 
the  new-comer,  and  engaged  her  in  conver- 
sation. It  struck  Hope  that  she  wore  an  aii* 
of  commiseration  for  which  there  was  no 
ostensible  cause. 

Presently  the  whole  party  moved  down- 
stairs to  the  dining-room,  where  a  good  deal 
of  talk  w^ent  on  which  was  not  very  interesting 
to  Hope,  relating,  as  it  did,  to  the  domestic 
affairs  of  people  whom  she  knew  only  by 
name.  Judging  by  the  remarks  made  about 
them,  the  domestic  affairs  of  these  unfortu- 
nates had  not  been  managed  with  conspicuous 
success.  They  either  had  made,  or  were 
about  to  make,  foohsh  marriages ;  they  had 
been  living  far  beyond  their  incomes,  and 
were  upon  the  verge  of  a  smash  ;  some  of 
them,  apparently,  had  got  into  stiU  worse 
scrapes.  The  rather  insignihcant-looking  and 
dowdily-dressed  old  lady  at  the  head  of  the 
table  contributed  the  principal  items  to  this 
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sum  of  tittle-tattle.  She  had  a  twitch  in  her 
face  which  increased  when  she  spoke,  and 
which  gave  her  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  bull-terrier  about  to  pounce  upon  a  rat. 
Upon  more  than  one  of  the  company  she  did 
pounce  suddenly  and  without  provocation, 
causing  them  to  pull  wry  faces  ;  for,  to  do  her 
justice,  she  was  not  a  backbiter  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  but  was  always 
ready  to  say  as  much  evil  of  her  friends  in 
their  presence  as  in  their  absence.  Of  Hope 
she  took  no  notice  at  all  until  luncheon  was 
over,  when  she  stopped  her  in  the  hall,  saying  : 
'  Come  in  here,  please ;  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  ; '  and  so  led  the  way  into  a  small  library 
on  the  ground-floor. 

What  was  coming  next  Hope  had  no 
notion ;  but  she  could  not  help  being  amused 
at  the  coolness  of  her  entertainer,  who,  after 
addressing  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  refractory 
housemaid,  merely  pointed  to  a  chair,  and 
proceeded  to  open  and  read  some  letters 
which  were  lying  on  the  table.  The  old  lady 
did  not  hurry  herself.     She  perused  her  letters 
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deliberately,  sat  down  and  answered  one  of 
them,  and  then,  as  if  she  had  suddenly  re- 
collected that  there  was  somebody  in  the 
room,  said  :  'Oh,  Mrs.  Herbert,  yes.  Well, 
Mrs.  Herbert,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
heard  some  disagreeable  reports  about  you.* 

'  I  am  sorry,  too,'  answered  Hope,  laughing 
a  little  ;  '  but  if  they  are  disagreeable,  perhaps 
you  had  better  not  repeat  them  to  me.' 

Lady  Chatterton  glanced  at  her  with  a 
momentary  curiosity.  She  was  not  accustomed 
to  be  met  in  that  way.  '  But  I  must  repeat 
them  to  you,'  she  said.  '  That  was  why  I  told 
you  to  come  here  to-day,  you  know.' 

'  Told  me  to  come  ? '  echoed  Hope. 

'  Yes ;  I  thought  it  would  be  kind  to  put 
you  on  your  guard.  You  evidently  know 
nothing  of  the  world,  and  poor  Jane  Lefroy 
is  far  too  great  a  fool  to  be  of  any  use  to 
you.  I  daresay  you  understand  what  I  am 
alluding  to.' 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  answered  Hope,  staring. 

'Oh!  Well,  I  am  told,  and,  indeed,  I 
myself  have  noticed,  that  you  are   behaving 
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foolishly  with  a  Captain  Cunningham.  I 
know  something  of  the  young  man,  and  what 
I  know  is  by  no  means  to  his  advantage ;  so 
that  you  would  be  wise,  in  any  case,  to  drop 
his  acquaintance.  Of  course,  now  that  you 
and  he  have  made  yourselves  talked  about, 
you  must  give  him  his  dismissal  at  once. 
That  is,  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  place  in 
society,  as  I  presume  that  you  do.' 

Hope  rose  and  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
height,  which  was  several  inches  above  that 
of  her  accuser.  '  You  may  have  meant  well, 
Lady  Chatter  ton,'  she  said,  with  a  shght 
tremor  in  her  voice,  which  she  was  unable  to 
control ;  '  but  I  wish  you  had  not  thought  fit 
to  speak  to  me  in  this  way.  Captain  Cun- 
ningham is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  and  of 
my  husband's  ;  and  I  certainly  shall  not  dream 
of  dropping  his  acquaintance  because  people 
have  noticed  that  he  and  I  are  often  together. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  whose  good 
opinion  is  worth  having  suspects  me  of — of — 
what  you  hint  at.' 

Lady  Chatterton   did    not    seem    to    be 
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offended.  '  Oh,'  she  returned,  with  a  sniff, 
and  a  twitch  of  her  nose,  '  it  is  no  use  to  take 
up  that  tone :  you  aren't  in  a  position  to  do  it. 
I  grant  you  that  if  you  were  a  great  swell  you 
might  set  the  world  at  defiance  to  a  certain 
extent,  though  I  think  that  would  be  an  un- 
desirable and  immoral  proceeding  even  then ; 
but  you  see  you  are  not  a  great  swell,  and  no 
one  is  hkely  to  have  mercy  upon  you — espe- 
cially as  you  are  so  handsome.  In  point  of 
fact,  you  will  have  to  drop  the  man  or  be 
dropped  yourself;  there  is  no  alternative. 
You  may  take  my  word  for  that,  and  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  I  have  no  motive  but 
your  own  good  for  saying  so.' 

The  calm  impudence  of  this  speech  was 
too  much  for  Hope's  dignity.  '  Then,  Lady 
Chatterton,'  said  she,  '  pray  set  a  good  exam- 
ple to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  being  the 
first  to  drop  me.  I  am  sure  I  am  neither 
moral  enough  nor  "  swell "  enough  to  be  fit 
for  your  society.' 

And  with  that  she  hastily  left  the  room 
and   the   house,   and   was  in  her  carriage — 
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which,  luckily,  was  waiting  for  her — before 
Lady  Chatterton  had  recovered  from  the 
amazement  naturally  aroused  by  so  much 
audacity. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  assume  an  air  of 
audacity  in  Lady  Chatterton's  presence,  but 
when  that  stimulus  had  been  removed  a  re- 
action set  in,  and  Hope  felt  much  more 
ashamed  than  angry.  In  her  eyes  it  was  a 
terrible  and  disgraceful  thing  to  be  talked 
about  as,  according  to  that  malignant  old 
woman,  people  were  talking  about  her  ;  nor 
was  conscious  innocence  quite  enough  to  con- 
sole her.  She  did  not  know  whether  to 
believe  the  statement  or  not,  and,  in  her 
anxiety  for  more  trustworthy  information  she 
told  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Eaton  Square. 
'  If  it  is  true.  Aunt  Jane  will  know  of  it,'  she 
thought. 

Lady  Jane,  who  was  at  home  and  alone, 
threw  up  her  hands  in  dismay  .when  her 
niece  somewhat  incoherently  described  the 
iseene  which  had  just  taken  place. 

'  My  dear ! '  ^he  exclaimed,  in  accents  of 
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the  most  poignant  distress,  '  how  could  you 
be  so  insane !  To  quarrel  with  Lady  Chat- 
ter ton,  of  all  people  in  the  world !  You  have 
made  an  enemy  of  her  for  hfe ;  she  never 
forgives  and  never  forgets.' 

'  Is  it  my  quarrelling  with  Lady  Chatter- 
ton  that  seems  to  you  the  important  thing  ?  ' 
asked  Hope,  with  a  touch  of  scorn.  '  It 
doesn't  seem  so  to  me.  What  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  is  whether  she  was  speaking  the 
truth. 

'  Oh,  well,  perhaps  she  was  ;  we  can  talk 
about  that  presently.  I  don't  think  you  at 
all  realise  what  you  have  done.  Hope,  dear^ 
would  you — could  you — would  you  very 
much  mind — going  back  and  begging  her 
pardon  ?  * 

Hope  burst  out  laughing  and  then  stopped 
abruptly.  '  I  would  rather  be  flayed  alive,' 
she  said. 

'Ah,  my  dear,  that  is  so  fooHsh — such 
mistaken  pride  I  When  we  have  done  wrong, 
we  ought  not  to  be  above  acknowledging  it. 
And   you   will  be   flayed   alive — at   least,   it 
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comes  to  mucli  the  same  thing.  You  little 
know  what  that  woman  is  !  There  is  nothing 
so  bad  that  she  will  hesitate  to  say  it  about 
you,  after  this.' 

'  Let  her  say  anything  and  everything 
that  she  hkes.  Don't  you  understand,  Aunt 
Jane,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  complete  in- 
difference to  me  what  she  may  say  ? ' 

'  But  I  thought  you  came  here  because 
you  were  not  indifferent  to  what  people 
say  ? '  observed  Lady  Jane,  with  some  plausi- 
bility. 

Hope  bit  her  lips.  'Well,'  she  resumed, 
after  a  pause,  'do  people  say  that — that — I 
am  too  much  with  Captain  Cunningham  ? ' 

'If  you  ask  me,  I  am  afraid  I  must  answer 
that  they  do.  I  had  even  thought  of  speak- 
ing a  word  or  two  to  you  about  it ;  only  you 
are  so — so — ' 

'  Pig-headed  ? ' 

'  ;N'o — touchy.  You  must  admit  that  you 
are  rather  touchy,  Hope,  and  rather  self- 
confident  too.  You  always  think  that  you 
know  best ;  but  at  your  age  it  is  impossible 
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that  you  should  know  best ;  and  really  it  is 
neither  prudent  nor  becoming  to  flirt  so 
openly ' 

'Do  you  believe  that  I  ever  flirted  with 
Captain  Cunningham,  Aunt  Jane  ? '  inter- 
rupted Hope,  her  eyes  growing  large  with 
indignation. 

Lady  Jane  was  a  kind-hearted  woman, 
after  her  own  limited,  selfish  fashion.  She 
was  fond  of  her  niece  and  even  proud  of  her, 
feehng  that  she  had  done  credit  to  the  family 
by  her  marriage.  '  Xo,  dear,'  she  answered 
gently ;  '  not  if  you  tell  me  that  you  didn't. 
But  you  see,  it  did  look  rather  like  it.  I 
blame  Dick  a  good  deal.' 

'  Dick  is  not  in  the  least  to  blame,' 
returned  Hope  quickly.  '  He  doesn't  have 
horrid  thoughts  and  suspicions.  If  anybody 
is  to  be  blamed,  I  suppose  I  am  the  one :  I 
ought  to  have  known  that  anything  is  beheved 
rather  than  the  truth.' 

Lady  Jane  sighed  and  rubbed  her  hook- 
nose. '  Unhappily,  that  is  the  case,'  she 
agreed.      '  And    since  it   is   so,'    slie   added, 
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persuasively,  '  don't  you  think  you  owe  Lady 
Chatterton  an  apology  for  your  rudeness  ? ' 

But  as  Hope  could  by  no  means  be  brought 
to  see  her  duty  in  this  light,  what  did  Lady 
Jane  do,  after  dismissing  her  niece  with  some 
kindly  words  of  caution  and  comfort,  but 
order  her  carriage  and  drive  off  post-haste  to 
Belgrave  Square  to  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of 
her  friend  and  enemy.  The  reception  that 
she  met  with  was  at  once  a  joy  and  an 
astonishment  to  her. 

'  My  good  Jane,'  Lady  Chatterton  said,  '  if 
Mrs.  Herbert  were  as  great  a  coward  as  you 
are,  I  should  certainly  cut  her ;  but,  luckily 
for  herself,  she  has  plenty  of  spirit,  and  I  like 
her  all  the  better  for  it.  Why  you  people 
put  up  with  my  insolence  I  can't  imagine.  / 
shouldn't  if  I  were  in  your  shoes ;  but  pro- 
bably you  get  no  more  than  you  deserve.  Of 
course  you  will  understand  that  I  can't  con- 
tinue to  know  your  niece  unless  she  behaves 
herself:  there  have  been  far  too  many  of 
these  scandals  of  late  years.  But  I  am  quite 
willing  to  let  her  have  a  second  trial.' 
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A   FEW   WOEDS    FROM    MR.   LEFROY. 

By  a  coincidence  not  more  strange  tlian  one 
of  those  which  so  frequently  lead  two  learned 
persons,  living  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  to  hit 
upon  the  same  invention  at  the  same  moment, 
Dick  Herbert  was  being  warned  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  his  domestic  peace  even  while 
his  wife  was  being  similarly  admonished. 
The  slow,  steady  march  of  Science  brings 
those  who  dog  her  steps  to  a  point  at  which 
some  fresh  discovery  is  inevitable ;  the  bud, 
growing  and  swelhng  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees, at  length  bursts  suddenly  into  the 
blossom  ;  and  the  proof  that  Captain  Cunning- 
ham's alleged  flirtation  with  ]\Irs.  Herbert  had 
excited  genuine  scandal  is  that  it  ended,  not 
only  by  moving  a  gossiping  old  woman  like 
Vol.  n.  Q 
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Lady  Chatterton  to  remonstrance,  but  by  caus- 
ing so  tolerant  a  philosopher  as  Mr.  Lefroy 
to  feel  that  he  must  either  speak  to  one  of 
the  parties  concerned  or  burst,  like  the  bud. 

To  the  first  of  these  he  was  sure  that  it 
would  be  useless  as  well  as  undignified  to 
speak ;  to  the  second  it  would  be  painful 
and  perhaps  also  productive  of  ill-feeling — for 
there  is  never  any  telling  in  what  spirit  a 
woman  will  receive  rational  counsel ;  but  the 
third,  though  odd  in  some  ways,  was  at  least 
a  man  of  the  world  and  would  not  be  hkely 
to  resent  a  word  in  season.  When,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Lefroy  chanced  upon  Dick  Herbert, 
lunching  all  by  himself  in  the  club  to  whicli 
they  both  belonged,  it  seemed  the  best  of 
good  policy  to  sit  down  beside  him  and  lead 
gently  up  to  a  delicate  subject.  The  difficulty 
was  that  Herbert  was  so  abominably  matter- 
of-fact  and  straightforward.  Diplomacy  was 
thrown  away  upon  him,  and  even  if  he  did 
understand  what  you  were  driving  at,  he 
would  never  admit  as  much  until  you  had 
expressed  your  meaning  in  unequivocal  Ian- 
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guage.  Thus,  after  an  hour  of  fruitless 
fencing  and  hinting,  Mr.  Lefroy,  who  by  this 
time  had  accompanied  his  victim  upstairs  to 
the  smokino'-room,  was  forced  to  come  to  the 
point. 

'  You  and  I  are  old  friends,  Herbert,'  he 
began,  '  and  I'm  sure  you  won't  take  offence 
at  what  I  am  going  to  say.  Don't  you  think 
that  young  fellow  Cunningham  is  rather  too 
often  at  your  house  ?  ' 

Dick  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke,  watched  it 
drift  upwards,  and  then  answered  succinctly, 
Xo.' 

'  Well,'  rejoined  Mr.  Lefroy,  a  little  pro- 
voked by  this  phlegmatic  reception  of  his 
attack,  'other  people  think  so,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  Eeally  ? ' 

'  Yes,  really.  Now  I  am  not  given  to  inter- 
fering with  my  neighbours ' 

'  H'm ! — I  don't  know,'  interpolated  Dick  ; 
'  I  should  have  said  you  were  rather  inclined 
to  be  fussy  and  officious.  Excuse  my  blunt - 
ness.' 

Good-natured  Mr.  Lefroy  burst  out  laugh- 

Q  2 
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ing.  '  That  isn't  fair,  Herbert,  and  you  know 
it  isn't,'  he  returned.  'Even  the  Prime 
Minister  admits  that  I  don't  waste  the  time  of 
the  House.  I  never  speak  unless  I  have  a 
good  reason,  and  I  say  my  Httle  say  briefly.' 

'  Well,  you  have  asked  me  briefly  whether 
I  don't  think  that  Cunningham  is  too  often  at 
]ny  house,  and  I  have  answered  briefly  that  I 
don't.  Doesn't  that  close  the  incident,  as  they 
say  in  the  French  Chamber  ?  ' 

'  Not  quite  ;  because,  as  I  told  you  just 
now,  other  people  think  so,  though  you  may 
not.' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  make  myself  respon- 
sible for  the  vain  imaginings  of  other  people.' 

'The  question  is  whether  they  are  vain. 
Of  course  I  have  no  right  to  catechise  you.' 

'  None  whatever.' 

'  Oh,  well,  if  you  meet  me  in  that  way,  I 
had  better  hold  my  tongue.  I  thought  it 
would  be  friendly  to  try  and  open  your  eyes, 
that  was  all.  If  you  like  your  wife's  character 
to  be  taken  away  by  a  lot  of  old  pussy-cats 
there's  no  more  to  be  said.* 
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Dick's  face  changed  slightly.  He  turned 
his  head,  and  looked  full  at  his  interlocutor  : 

'  Pussy-cats  must  be  allowed  to  spit/  lie 
said;  '  there's  no  way  of  stopping  them  that  I 
know  of.  But  if  you  will  tell  me  the  name  of 
any  man  who  has  taken  my  wife's  character 
away,  I'll  undertake  to  stop  his  mouth.' 

'  That's  absurd,'  returned  Mr.  Lefroy,  with 
an  impatient  gesture.  •  You  can't  thrash  half 
the  nien  of  your  acquaintance,  and  if  you 
did  you  would  only  make  matters  worse. 
Qui  s  excuse  s  accuse,  and  the  more  dust  you 
kick  up  about  an  affair  of  that  sort  the  dirtier 
you  are  apt  to  make  your  own  coat.' 

'  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  said  Dick,  placidly. 

*  I'll  do  nothing  then.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Herbert,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Lefroy,  with  a  vexed  laugh,  '  you  are  the  most 
extraordinary  fellow  I  ever  met !  Hang  me 
if  I  understand  you  ! ' 

'  I  doubt  whether  you  do,'  observed  Dick. 

•  If  you  think  that  I  am  the  kind  of  man  to 
keep  my  wife  under  lock  and  key,  you  cer- 
tainly don't  understand  me.' 
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'  My  dear  fellow,  I  never  meant  to  suggest 
such  strong  measures ;  but  surely  you  might 
give  Cunningham  a  hint  that  his  room  would 
be  more  welcome  than  his  company  just  at 
present.  Or  you  might  quietly  shunt  him, 
without  saying  a  word.' 

'  Thanks ;  that  is  excellent  advice,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  wouldn't  quite  suit  me  to  follow 
it.  I  prefer  to  be  open  and  above-board.  If  I 
thought  that  my  wife  was  seeing  too  much  of 
Cunningham,  I  should  tell  her  what  I  thought. 
As  I  don't  happen  to  think  so,  I  shall  not  tell 
her  any  such  thing.  It's  as  simple  a  matter  as 
that,  you  see.' 

Mr.  Lefroy  shook  his  head.  '  None  so  blind 
as  those  who  won't  see,'  he  thought  to  himself, 
but  refrained  from  giving  verbal  expression 
to  this  sentiment.  Presently  Dick,  who  had 
been  reclining  upon  a  couple  of  chairs,  swung 
his  long  legs  to  the  ground,  assumed  a  more 
upright  attitude,  and  laughed.  '  Don't  look  so 
injured,  Lefroy,'  said  he  ;  '  it's  all  right.  You 
meant  to  do  me  a  good  turn ;  but  it  would 
be  no  earthly  use  for  you  and  me  to  discuss 
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questions  of  this  IdDcl  together,  because  our 
point  of  view  isn't  the  same.  You  have  a 
pretty  good  general  opinion  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  ;  you  think  they  aren't  a  bad  lot, 
taking  them  all  round  ;  only  you  wouldn't 
trust  them  much  farther  than  you  could  see 
them.  Well,  that's  one  system  ;  mine  is  dif- 
ferent. I  either  trust  people  entirely  or  not 
at  all — indeed,  I  can't  very  well  help  going 
upon  that  plan — and  my  wife  is  a  person  whom 
I  trust  entirely.  Therefore  it  isn't  hkely  that 
I  should  be  afraid  of  her  becoming  too  fond  of 
another  man.' 

Mr.  Lefroy  attempted  to  explain.  Distrust 
of  his  niece  was  quite  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  had  intended  to  imply.  He 
believed  in  her  implicitly ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  surely  no  insult  to  her  to  suggest 
that  she  was  capable  of  doing  imprudent  things. 
Strangers  could  not  be  expected  to  know  that 
she  was  as  innocent  as  a  child  ;  scandal  was 
more  easily  stirred  up  than  laid  ;  it  was  always 
immse  to  defy  the  dowagers,  &c.,  &c.  Dick 
did  not  wait  to  hear  the  end  of  the  harangue, 
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but  pushed  his  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head, 
stuck  his  umbrella  under  his  arm,  as  his  habit 
was,  and  lounged  unceremoniously  downstairs 
to  the  entrance  of  the  club,  where  he  stood  for 
a  few  minutes,  gazing  down  St.  James's  Street 
and  ruminating. 

By-and-by  Mr.  Francis,  stepping  briskly 
past,  espied  him,  and  called  out:  'Hullo, 
Herbert !  what's  the  latest  news  of  you  ?  ' 

Dick  descended  to  the  pavement,  hooked 
his  arm  into  that  of  his  friend,  and  accom- 
panied him  a  few  paces  along  the  street. 
'  Francis,'  said  he,  '  I'm  a  little  bit  troubled  in 
my  mind.' 

'That  does  not  surprise  me,'  thought  Mr. 
Francis  to  himself;  but  his  only  articulate 
comment  was  '  Oh  ! ' 

'  Yes ;  Fm  not  sure  that  I  haven't  made 
rather  an  ass  of  myself.' 

'  Nor  am  I,'  thought  Mr.  Francis,  as  before. 
'  Out  with  it,  old  man  !  'he  said  aloud,  encou- 
ragingly. 

At  the  top  of  the  street  Dick  came  to  a 
standstill,  obstructing  the  traffic,  while  he  held 
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Jiis  friend  at  arm's  leniitli  and  stared  at  liini 
fixedly.  '  On  second  thoughts,'  said  he,  with 
much  dehberation,  '  I  won't  come  out  witli  it. 
Xo  ;  not  yet  awhile — even  to  you.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
Good-bye.' 

And  with  that  he  turned,  plunged  across 
Piccadilly,  and  made  straight  for  home. 

'  Poor  old  fellow  ! '  soliloquised  ]Mr.  Francis, 
as  he  gazed  after  Dick's  retreating  form.  •  He 
mio'ht  as  well  have  relieved  himself  bv  makinof 
a  full  confession,  for  it's  easv  enouijh  to  suess 
his  secret.  Xot  that  I  could  have  given  him 
much  consolation.  What  has  happened  to 
him  was  morally  bound  to  happen,  and  he 
has  no  one  to  thank  for  it  but  himself.  All 
the  same,  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  that  sweet 
youth  will  soon  get  tired  of  ^Irs.  Herbert  and 
throw  her  over  for  somebod^^  else.  Xothincr 
would  afford  me  keener  satisfaction  than  to 
see  her  going  about  with  a  pale  face  and  all 
the  outward  signs  of  a  broken  heart.'  With 
which  vindictive  sentiment  Mr.  Francis  went 
his  wav. 
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Dick,  meanwhile,  was  making  long  strides 
towards  Bruton  Street.  As  chance  would 
have  it,  he  reached  his  house  at  the  very- 
moment  when  Hope,  fresh  from  her  interview 
with  Lady  Jane,  was  passing  through  the 
doorwa}^  She  was  slightly  flushed,  and  the 
hand  which  she  laid  upon  her  husband's  arm 
trembled  a  little.  '  Dick,'  she  said,  as  the}^ 
ascended  the  stairs  together,  '  do  you  like 
London  ? ' 

'  Hate  it ! '  answered  Dick,  laconically.  '  At 
least,'  he  added,  thinking  that  this  statement 
required  some  qualification,  '  I  don't  mind  it 
for  a  bit,  you  know.  That  is,  I  am  quite  con- 
tented to  be  here,  so  long  as  you  are  amusing 
yourself.' 

'  I  am  not  amusing  myself ! '  cried  Hope, 
vehemently  ;  '  I  have  had  more  than  enough 
of  London  life  ;  I  am  utterly  sick  of  the  whole 
thing  !  Dick,'  she  added  persuasively,  after  a 
moment,  '  suppose  we  w^ere  to  go  home  at 
once  ?  ' 

'  What — back  to  Farndon  ?  '  asked  Dick, 
somewhat  startled. 
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'  Wliy  not,  if  we  are  both  tired  of  this  ?  ' 
'  And  how  about  all  your  engagements  ? ' 
'  Oh,  I  don't  think  we  need  trouble  our- 
selves about  them.     We  can't  be  expected  to 
keep  engagements  when  we  have  left  London.' 
'  Xo  ;  only  it  is  usual  to  give  some  reason 
for  disappearing  in  such  a  hurry.' 

By  this  time  Dick  was  standing  with  his 
back  against  the  mantelpiece  in  the  back 
drawing-room,  which  had  been  converted  into 
a  sort  of  boudoir  for  ]\Irs.  Herbert's  especial 
use,  and  she  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair  beside 
him.  '  Have  you  any  particular  reason  for 
wishing  to  be  off?  '  he  asked,  suddenly  looking 
her  full  in  the  face. 

Hope's  eyehds  dropped  under  his  inquiring 
gaze  and  she  felt  the  colour  mounting  into 
her  cheeks.  She  had  fully  intended  to  tell 
him  all  that  Lady  Chatterton  and  Lady  Jane 
had  said  to  her ;  but  now  that  it  had  come  to 
the  point,  her  courage  failed  her  and  she  be- 
gan to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course. 
She  was  quite  uncertain  as  to  how  he  would 
take  the  announcement  that  an  unkind   con- 
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struction  had  been  placed  upon  her  intimacy 
with  Bertie  Cunningham.  In  many  respects 
Dick  was  a  riddle  to  her,  and  she  sometimes 
fancied  that  beneath  that  nonchalant  exterior 
there  might  lurk  a  capacity  for  wrath  which 
it  would  be  decidedly  unpleasant  to  arouse. 
That  he  would  blame  her  she  did  not  believe  ; 
for  he  must  know  that  she  was  incapable  of 
the  conduct  attributed  to  her,  and  he  certainly 
did  not  care  enough  about  her  to  be  jealous ; 
but  it  was  likely  enough  that  he  would  blame 
Bertie  and  that  there  would  be  a  quarrel^ 
perhaps  a  scene.  And  then  of  course  the 
next  thing  would  be  that  Carry  would  hear 
of  what  had  happened ;  and  so  troubles 
without  end  would  arise. 

It  was  the  rapid  passage  of  these  thoughts 
through  her  mind  that  caused  her  to  blush, 
lower  her  eyes,  and  finally  answer  :  '  I  should 
like  a  little  rest  after  all  this  gaiety.  Isji't 
that  reason  enough  ?  ' 

She  stole  a  quick  glance  at  her  husband 
after  making  this  evasive  speech,  and  she 
thought  that  something  like  a  look  of  disap- 
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pointment  came  over  his  face  ;  but  it  was 
ofone  in  an  instant,  and  if  he  detected  the 
evasion  he  forbore  to  remark  upon  it. 

'  That  is  reason  enough  for  me,'  lie  rephed 
tranquilly.  '  I  don't  know  whether  it  will 
quite  satisfy  your  friends  ;  but  perhaps  they 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  dissatisfied.  When 
would  you  like  to  go  ?  ' 

'  I  could  be  ready  to-morrow,'  answered 
Hope.  The  truth  was  that  she  was  very 
anxious  to  escape  without  seeing  Bertie  again. 

Dick  smiled  slightly.  '  I  think  we  had 
better  not  make  a  positive  stampede,'  he  said. 
'  This  is  Thursday ;  suppose  we  leave  on 
Monday  ?  That  would  give  us  time  to  men- 
tion to  one  or  two  people  that  we  felt  the 
want  of  a  change.' 

Hope  coidd  not  demur  to  so  reasonable 
a  proposal ;  and  presently  Dick  added  :  '  It 
Avill  suit  me  very  Avell  to  get  away  a  little 
sooner  than  I  had  expected.  I  rather  want 
to  run  down  to  Portsmouth  and  have  a  look 
at  the  yacht.' 

'  Might    I   go   with   you  P  '    asked  Hope, 
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timidly.  '  I  liave  never  seen  your  yacht,  you 
know,  and  I  think  I  should  enjoy  a  short 
cruise.  If  I  turned  out  a  disgracefully  bad 
sailor,  you  could  easily  put  me  on  shore 
somewhere  and  send  me  home.' 

'  Oh,  you  couldn't  go  on  board  now,' 
answered  Dick ;  '  she's  up  on  the  mud.  I 
only  wanted  to  see  about  fitting  out,  and  I 
doubt  whether  she  can  be  ready  for  sea  much 
under  a  month  or  six  weeks.     Later  on,  if  you 

cared  to  go  to  some  of  the  regattas But 

I  thought  you  hated  yachting.' 

Hope  well  remembered  having  told  him  so, 
and  it  struck  her  that  he  was  not  particularly 
enchanted  at  her  having  changed  her  mind. 
'I  haven't  had  much  experience  of  it,'  she 
answered,  rather  coldly ;  '  but  I  certainly 
didn't  enjoy  the  little  that  I  had.  After  all,  I 
think  I  prefer  dry  land.' 

Then  she  rose  and  left  the  room,  taking 
a  somewliat  heavy  heart  upstairs  with  her. 
She  was  beginning  to  find  her  husband's  good- 
natured  toleration  almost  unendurable.  She 
had  no  right  to  expect,  and  did  not  expect, 
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love  from  him ;  but  surely  this  was  not  the 
friendship  that  he  had  promised  her  I  His  one 
wish  seemed  to  be  to  see  as  little  as  possible 
ot  her.  Evidently  she  was  destined  to  live 
her  hfe  out  in  solitude,  and  now  she  had  been 
deprived  of  one  of  her  few  friends  ;  for  she  felt 
that,  after  what  she  had  heard  that  day,  there 
could  be  no  renewal  of  the  intimacy  which  she 
had  found  so  pleasant.  Indeed,  it  was  chiefly 
on  that  account  that  she  w^as  desirous  of  leav- 
ing London  as  soon  as  might  be.  An  expla- 
nation with  Bertie  must  be  avoided,  if  possible  ; 
since  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  believe 
in  the  excuse  which  her  husband  had  appeared 
to  find  quite  satisfactory.  Xo  doubt  it  was  a 
good  thing  that  Dick  had  not  guessed  the 
truth ;  yet  she  could  not  help  being  exaspe- 
rated with  him  for  faihng  to  guess  it. 

But  the  next  morning  fortune  provided 
Mr.  and  ]\ifs.  Herbert  with  a  plausible  pretext 
for  withdrawal,  and  relieved  them  of  the 
necessity  of  concocting  a  statement  which 
certainly  would  not  have  taken  in  Lady 
Chatterton  for  one  moment. 
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'  Hullo  ! '  exclaimed  Dick,  after  reading 
the  first  words  of  a  letter  which  he  found  upon 
the  breakfast- table  ;  '  here's  poor  old  Aunt 
Anne  gone  off  at  last.  Carry  thinks  I  had 
better  go  down  for  the  funeral,  and  proposes 
to  return  with  me.  I'll  bring  her  back  to 
Farndon,  of  course.  She  won't  care  about 
London  if  she  can't  go  out,  and  it  wouldn't 
be  decent  for  her  to  show  herself  at  parties 
just  now — especially  if  she  comes  into  the 
])roperty.' 

'  Xor  Avould  it  be  decent  for  us,'  observed 
Hope,  seizing  one  point  of  the  news  promptly. 

'  Hardly,  perhaps.  I  wonder  whether  the 
old  lady  has  left  everything  to  Carry.' 

'  Supposing  that  she  has,'  Hope  asked,  a 
second  point  presenting  itself  to  her,  '  Avould 
Carry  have  to  live  in  Yorkshire,  do  you 
think  ?  ' 

Dick  laughed.  '  I'm  sure  I  don't  kno  v,' 
he  replied  ;  '  I  doubt  Avliether  she  would  take 
up  her  abode  there  all  alone.  To  be  sure,  fche 
might  find  someone  to  share  it  with  lier.  Do 
YOU  think '      He  broke  off,  and  looked 
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across  the  table  at  his  -wife,  -who  aDswerecl  the 
question  which  he  had  not  asked. 

'  Oh,  most  hkely,'  she  said.  '  The  ad- 
ditional property  ought  to  turn  the  scale,  and 
we  may  expect  the  wedding  to  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  days  of  mourning  are  at  an  end. 
Poor  Captain  Cunningham  ! ' 

Dick  laughed  again,  but  his  laughter  was 
not  very  hearty.  '  I  don't  know  why  you 
should  call  him  "  poor  Captain  Cunningham," ' 
he  remarked. 

'  Because  he  is  poor.  If  he  were  not  poor 
there  w^ould  be  no  wedding,  w^ould  there  ? ' 
Then,  feehng  rather  ashamed  of  this  display  of 
acrimony,  she  added  :  '  After  all,  I  daresay 
they  will  be  as  happy  as  most  people.  Why 
should  they  not  be  ?  ' 

'  Why  not,  indeed  ?  '  returned  Dick,  get- 
ting up.  '  One  of  them  wishes  for  the  mar- 
riage ;  the  other,  I  suppose,  doesn't  much 
mind  it ;  so  it  is  all  in  accordance  with  custom 
and  precedent.' 

There  was  an  unusual  ring  of  bitterness 
in  his  words  ;  and  Hope,  thinking  them  over, 

YoL.  II.  E 
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after  lie  had  left  the  room,  wondered  what 
particular  precedent  he  had  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  spoke.  Was  he  accusing  her  of 
having  wished  to  marry  him  ?  Or  did  he  mean 
that  it  was  he  who  had  wished  to  marry  her, 
and  that  she  was  the  one  who  had  not  '  much 
minded  '  ?  The  latter  interpretation  was  the 
more  agreeable,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  sup- 
ported it ;  but  unfortunately  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  it  with  Dick's  present 
rule  of  conduct,  which  seemed  to  be  simply  to 
go  his  own  way  and  let  his  wife  go  hers. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

BERTIE   3L\KES  A   GREAT   MISTAKE. 

Whex  Lady  Chatterton  heard  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  had  left  London,  she  nodded  her 
head  approvingly,  and,  meeting  Lady  Jane 
Lefroy  at  a  party  that  night,  congratulated 
her  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  upon  her 
niece's  tact  and  common  sense. 

'  Quite  the  right  thing  to  do,'  she  was  so 
obliging  as  to  say.  '  There  are  fifty  ways  of 
getting  out  of  most  scrapes ;  but  the  wisest  of 
all  is  to  make  a  bolt  for  it.  Not  over  and 
above  dignified,  perhaps,  but  very  effectual ; 
and,  quite  between  ourselves,  I  can't  wonder 
that  Mrs.  Herbert  should  have  taken  to  her 
heels,  if  she  had  begun  making  comparisons 
between  Captain  Cunningham  and  that  lantern- 
jawed  husband  of  hers.     It  was  judicious  to 

K  2 
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have  an  excuse,  too.  Let  me  see ;  tliey  killed 
some  apocryphal  relative,  didn't  they  ? ' 

'  Indeed,  no!'  answered  Lady  Jane,  pluck- 
ing up  a  little  courage  ;  '  not  an  apocryphal 
relative  at  all,  but  a  genuine  aunt  by  marriage, 
whom  nobody  killed  and  who  died  in  her  bed, 
leaving  all  that  she  possessed  to  Dick's  sister. 
And  I  trust  you  will  not  think,  or  even  say, 
that  Hope  ran  away  from  Captain  Cunning- 
ham, because  that  is  very  far  from  the  truth. 
Li  reality,  she  will  be  nearer  to  him  at 
Farndon  than  here,  as  he  is  quartered  at 
Windsor.' 

Lady  Chatterton  grinned.  '"Even  say" 
is  not  so  bad,'  she  remarked  ;  '  you  are  de- 
veloping a  talent  for  repartee.  But  you  need 
not  be  alarmed  ;  didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  rather 
liked  your  niece  ?  I  shall  say  nothing  but 
good  of  her,  and  if  she  had  killed  and  eaten 
]ier  aunt  by  marriage  it  would  have  been 
quite  the  same  thing  to  me.  As  for  her  being- 
near  Captain  Cunningham  in  the  country,  that 
is  her  affair  and  her  husband's,  not  mine. 
The  law  doesn't  forbid  a  man  to  be  drunk  and 
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disorderly  in  his  own  house,  and  the  morals  of 
society  are  not  affected  by  what  takes  place 
within  the  limits  of  your  own  park-palings.' 
And,  having  given  this  incidental  definition  of 
social  ethics,  Lady  Chatterton  passed  on,  with 
a  twitch  of  her  nose  and  a  sniff. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if  Hope's  object 
was  to  avoid  meeting  Bertie  Cunningham,  she 
was  scarcely  likely  to  attain  that  purpose  by 
a  move  from  Bruton  Street  to  Farndon  Court ; 
but  in  truth  it  was  rather  the  scrutiny  of 
Lady  Chatterton  and  other  such  persons  that 
she  longed  to  be  delivered  from.  She  had 
been  deeply  pained  and  angered  by  the  reve- 
lation wliicli  had  been  made  to  her,  and,  for 
the  time  being,  felt  sickened  with  the  whole 
fashionable  world.  She  had  enjoyed  herself 
among  these  people  ;  they  liad  been  kind  to 
her  and  had  made  much  of  her,  and  she  had 
beUeved  a  large  proportion  of  them  to  be 
really  her  friends.  Yet  it  seemed  that,  all  the 
time,  they  had  been  busily  circulating  the 
cruellest  rumours  about  her  that  can  be  cir- 
culated about  a  woman.      She  was  s^lad  to 
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turn  her  back  upon  them  and  to  shake  the  dust 
of  their  city  oft'  her  feet.  Bertie  Cunningham 
she  did  not  blame,  being  convinced  that  he 
was  as  innocent  as  herself;  but,  knowing  that 
their  future  intercourse  must  be  more  or  less 
constrained,  she  was  not  anxious  to  receive 
him,  and  trusted  that  his  engagements  would 
prevent  him  from  showing  his  face  at  Farndon 
before  the  end  of  the  season,  at  least. 

But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  in  this  ex- 
pectation she  was  disappointed.  She  had  not 
been  long  at  home  when,  looking  out  from  an 
upper  window  one  fine  afternoon,  she  descried 
Captain  Cunningham  riding  across  the  park, 
and  as  she  watched  him  passing  from  sun- 
light into  shade  and  again  into  the  sunlight, 
it  comforted  her  to  reflect  that  she  could  not 
be  called  upon  to  grant  him  a  private  inter- 
view. In  the  presence  of  a  third  person  he 
would  hardly,  she  thought,  display  a  trouble- 
some curiosity  as  to  the  cause  of  her  change 
of  residence ;  and  even  if  he  did,  her  half- 
mourning  costume  and  the  deeper  trappings 
and  garb  of  woe  worn  by  Carry  would  be  a 
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sufficient  answer  to  liim.  For  Carry  had  re- 
turned, richer  by  the  possession  of  a  com- 
modious mansion  and  several  thousand  acres 
of  Yorkshire  soil,  together  with  a  goodly  sum 
of  hard  cash  in  the  Three  per  Cents. ;  and 
Carry  was  at  that  moment  seated  in  the 
drawing-room,  from  the  windows  of  which 
apartment  she,  too,  had  detected  Captain 
Cunningham's  approach. 

'  Perhaps  he  has  not  come  to  see  me  after 
all,'  Hope  thought,  as  she  slowly  descended 
the  stairs  ;  and  this  impression  was  confirmed 
when  she  entered  the  drawing-room  and  was 
confronted  by  her  visitor.  He  greeted  her 
with  a  certain  formality  ;  he  looked  grave  and 
seemed  ill  at  ease ;  insomuch  that  she  began 
to  wonder  whether  any  male  Lady  Chatterton 
had  been  treating  him  as  she  herself  had  been 
treated. 

Of  course,  nothing  of  that  kind  had  taken 
place.  No  man  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  warn 
Bertie  that  he  was  compromising  ^Irs.  Herbert 
by  his  behaviour — indeed  it  would  have  been 
rather  late  in  the  dav  to  address  such  remon- 
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strances  to  that  quarter — nor  had  it  occurred 
to  him,  that  he  was  in  any  way  answerable  for 
the  abrupt  disappearance  from  London,  of  a 
lady  whom  he  esteemed  as  much  as  he  loved. 
"What  was  making  him  uncomfortable,  was 
the  apparition  of  what  he  felt  to  be  his  fate, 
in  the  person  of  the  wealthy  and  sable- clad 
Carry.  He  had  contrived  of  late  to  forget  her, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  think  about  her ;  but 
now  here  she  was,  as  large  as  life,  and  at  the 
sight  of  her  his  heart  grew  heavy  within 
him. 

Carry  had  a  restless,  excited  look  which 
was  not  unbecoming  to  her,  her  cheeks  being 
a  little  pinker,  and  her  eyes  brighter  than 
usual.  Hope,  as  she  came  in,  saw  her  sister- 
in-law  make  a  scarcely  perceptible  move- 
ment of  impatience,  and  understood  that  she 
was  de  trop  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  that. 
She  sat  down  ;  and  presently  Bertie,  resuming, 
as  it  seemed,  an  interrupted  discussion,  ob- 
served :  '  I  call  you  uncommonly  lucky,  all 
the  same.  If  any  old  woman  would  leave  me 
an  estate  and  a  lot  of  coin,  I  shouldn't  think 
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a  few  weeks  of  watching  by  her  bedside  too 
long  a  price  to  pay  for  it. 

'  I  don't  deny  that  money  is  a  useful 
thing,'  said  Carry. 

'  Useful !  Why  it's  indispensable — simply 
indispensable  !  Xo  doubt,  you  may  be  rich 
without  being  happy  ;  but  I  really  can't  see 
how  anybody  is  to  be  happy  without  being 
rich.' 

Carry  opened  her  hps  to  speak,  but  closed 
them  again,  and  was  silent  awhile.  '  I  had  as 
much  as  I  required  before,'  she  remarked  at 
length.  'Aunt  Anne's  money  will  do  no- 
thing for  me — at  least,  I  suppose  not.  It's  a 
pity  one  can't  give  away  one's  superfluity.' 

'  It  is  indeed !  If  such  gifts  could  be 
accepted,  I  should  have  a  word  to  put  in  for 
a  deserving  person,'  said  Bertie,  with  dismal 
jocularity. 

'  And  I  should  ask  nothing  better  than 
to  act  upon  your  recommendation,'  returned 
Carry,  knowing  that  she  was  treading  upon 
dangerous  ground,  yet  deriving  a  sort  of 
jDainful  pleasure  from   watching  the   play  of 
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the  young  man's  countenance.  She  under- 
stood pretty  well  what  was  the  nature  of  his 
feelings  with  regard  to  her  ;  she  knew  that  her 
wealth  must  be  an  immense  temptation  to 
him ;  there  was  only  one  rag  of  an  illusion 
which  she  permitted  herself  to  retain.  '  If  he 
loved  me  ever  so  much,  he  could  not  marry 
me  unless  I  were  well  off,'  was  what  she 
thought. 

'  The  utmost  that  I  could  spend  upon  my- 
self would  be  two  or  three  thousand  a  year,' 
she  continued  aloud  ;  '  enough  to  pay  for  keep, 
clothing,  and  four  or  five  horses.  For  you  it 
is  quite  different ;  there  are  so  many  things 
that  men  want.' 

Bertie  nodded  and  sighed.  'Yes;  a  heap,* 
he  agreed. 

'  And  all  of  them  indispensable  ? '  Hope 
could  not  help  asking. 

She  did  not  wait  for  his  answer,  but 
hurriedly  changed  the  subject,  and,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  desultory  conversation, 
which  was  kept  up  with  some  difficulty,  Bertie 
rose  to  take  his  leave. 
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He  resolved,  as  he  rode  a^vay,  tliat  his 
visits  to  Farndon  should  be  few  and  far  be- 
tween for  the  present.  It  might  be,  and  it 
probably  was,  his  ultimate  destiny  to  marry 
Miss  Herbert  ;  but  to  resume  the  ])seudo-love- 
making  which  had  been  interrupted  six  months 
before  ;  to  propose,  and  to  become  engaged 
to  the  woman  whom  he  did  not  love,  under 
the  roof  of  the  woman  whom  he  did — no  !  he 
could  not  go  through  all  that  again.  Some 
more  fitting  occasion  would  doubtless  present 
itself.  Indeed  it  was  his  habit  to  wait  for 
fitting  occasions,  and  the  longer  he  had  to 
wait,  the  better  he  was  pleased.  But,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  his  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  was  not  stron^?  enoucrh  to 
keep  him  away  from  Farndon  Court  for  more 
than  a  few  days  ;  and,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  attraction  that  drew  him  thither,  he 
soon  ceased  to  resist  it.  Beimr  afraid  to 
speak  much  or  often  to  Hope,  lest  he  should 
arouse  Carry's  jealousy,  he  did  not  notice  that 
she  avoided  him.  A  certain  coldness  in  her 
manner  he  did  notice  ;  but  that,  he  thought. 
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was  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  Of  course  she 
must  despise  him ;  of  course  she  could  feel 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  ignoble  part 
which  circumstances  forced  him  to  play.  He 
put  on  a  melancholy  face  whenever  she  ap- 
peared, and  even  in  her  absence  was  apt  to 
be  silent  and  out  of  spirits. 

Thus  a  week  or  two  passed  away,  without 
any  special  event  to  mark  them,  and  the  four 
persons  who  spent  the  greater  portion  of  this 
quiet  period  together  would  have  been  as 
contented  as  fine  weather  and  plenty  of  ex- 
pedients for  killing  time  could  make  them, 
had  not  each  and  all  of  them  been  irritated  by 
a  sense  of  suspense,  and  a  conviction  that 
things  could  not  go  on  in  this  fashion  much 
longer.  Even  Dick  was  provoked  into  saying 
to  his  wife  :  '  I  wish  to  goodness  the  fellow 
would  do  one  thing  or  the  other !  The  end 
of  it  will  be  that  I  shall  have  to  ask  him  his 
intentions.' 

'  Perhaps  Carry  will  save  you  the  trouble,' 
answered  Hope,  who  was  quite  unable  to  feel 
any  sympathy  with  her  sister-in-law  in  this 
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matter,  althougli  she  was  sincerely  sorry  for 
her. 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  it  would  be  the 
best  thing  that  she  could  do,'  returned  Dick, 
laughing.  '  He  is  coming  over  to  dine  and 
sleep  for  the  dance  next  Thursday,  and  if  she 
doesn't  bring  him  to  the  point  then,  I  shall 
begin  to  doubt  whether  she  ever  will.  It 
strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  our  younor  friend 
Cunningham  is  giving  us  all  a  great  deal  more 
bother  than  he  is  worth.' 

'  It  is  hardly  his  doing,'  Hope  felt  bound 
in  justice  to  the  absent  to  urge. 

'  Well,  perhaps  not,'  agreed  Dick,  pensively 
— '  perhaps  not.  Very  few  things  appear  to 
be  anybody's  doing  in  particular,  when  you 
come  to  look  into  them.' 

It  certainly  was  not  Hope's  doing  that  the 
neighbours  had  been  bidden  to  a  dance  at 
Farndon  Court.  That,  as  well  as  sundry 
picnics  and  other  entertainments  of  a  mild 
order  which  had  preceded  it,  was  entirely 
due  to  the  initiative  of  Carry,  who  may  pos- 
sibly have  thought,  as  her  brother  did,  that 
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opportunities  were  thereby  afforded  to  persons 
desirous  of  '  coming  to  the  point.'  It  was  by 
her  suggestion  also,  that  a  numerous  house 
party  was  invited  to  assemble  at  this  time. 
Parliament  having  now  risen,  the  Lefroys, 
among  others,  were  persuaded  to  pay  their 
niece  a  flying  visit,  and  Hope  derived  some 
satisfaction  from  the  thought  that  any  linger- 
ing suspicions  of  her  which  Lady  Jane  might 
harbour  would  now  probably  be  dispelled. 
It  would  take  a  very  perverse  person  to  see 
Captain  Cunningham  and  Miss  Herbert  to- 
gether, and  then  accuse  the  former  of  flirting 
with  his  hostess. 

Nor  did  Lady  Jane  fail  to  justify  expecta- 
tion. She  arrived  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
appointed  for  the  dance,  and  during  dinner 
made  use  of  her  eyeglasses  to  such  purpose 
that  she  afterwards  took  Hope  aside  and 
squeezed  her  hand,  saying,  with  warm  ap- 
proval :  '  My  dear,  you  have  managed  it 
admirably! — so  wise  of  you  to  have  a  few 
people  whom  one  knows  in  the  house  !  Be- 
tween  ourselves.    I   may  tell  you  that  your 
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fliglit  at  siicli  very  short  notice  icas  a  little 
remarked  upon ;  but  you  couldn't  make  a 
better  answer  than  this.  It  is  an  old  affair, 
you  know ;  it  has  been  dragging  on  for  I 
don't  know  how  long,  and  I  really  don't  think 
he  can  back  out  of  it  now.  Though  to  be 
sure  there  is  no  telling,  because  in  these  days 
young  men  don't  seem  to  care  what  they  do, 
and  no  one  ever  dreams  of  brinorincr  them  to 
book.  But,  at  all  events,  everybody  must 
admit  that  you  have  done  your  best  to  bring 
on  a  crisis ;  and  that  is  the  main  thing.' 

'  The  main  thing,'  thought  Hope,  '  is  to  be 
thoroughly  selfish.'  But  it  was  just  as  well 
not  to  say  this,  and  as  she  had  done  nothing 
to  promote  or  impede  the  crisis  alluded  to, 
she  was  disposed  neither  to  blame  herself  nor 
to  claim  credit  from  others.  She  was  a  httle 
disappointed  in  Bertie,  and  she  believed  that 
Carry  was  on  the  way  towards  the  commission 
of  a  fatal  blunder  ;  but  the  turn  which  events 
had  taken  was  beyond  her  control,  and  was 
most  likely  the  inevitable  outcome  of  equally 
inevitable  circumstances.     After  all.  as  Dick 
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had  averred,  very  few  things  were  the  doing 
of  anybody  in  particular. 

Upheld  by  this  agreeable  sense  of  irrespon- 
sibility, Hope  discharged  the  less  complicated 
duty  of  receiving  her  guests  in  a  manner 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Her  sea- 
son in  London  had  not  been  thrown  away 
upon  her.  She  had  learnt  without  much 
difficulty  the  knack,  which  many  ladies  who 
live  in  the  world  and  for  the  world  never 
acquire,  of  being  ready  with  the  right  thing 
to  say  at  the  right  moment ;  she  looked  very 
beautiful  and  very  distinguished ;  and  Lady 
Jane,  tapping  Dick  emphatically  on  the  arm 
with  her  fan,  said  :  '  A  success — a  complete 
success !  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you.  I 
may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  myself  too  ; 
for  I  always  maintained  that  Hope  was  just 
the  wife  for  you.' 

'  It  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  you  always 
did,'  answered  Dick.  '  I  don't  recollect, 
though,  that  I  ever  expressed  any  doubt  of  it 
myself.' 

'  No  ;  not  you.     But  she  doubted  a  good 
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deal,  I  can  assure  you.  However,  all's  well 
that  ends  well.' 

'  Have  we  come  to  the  end  yet  ? '  asked 
Dick,  and  turned  away  without  waiting  for  a 
reply. 

The  spacious  rooms,  opening  one  out  of 
the  other,  which  formed  tlie  ground  floor  of 
Farndon  Court,  were  well  adapted  for  enter- 
taining, and  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  been 
built  for  that  end.  Lighted  by  an  abundance 
of  wax  candles,  and  decorated  with  masses  of 
flowers,  whicli  the  head  gardener  had  sacri- 
ficed in  much  bitterness  of  spirit,  they  deserved 
the  encomium  j^assed  upon  them  by  an  en- 
thusiastic gentleman  who  said  :  '  By  Jove, 
Mrs.  Herbert,  with  a  house  like  this,  you 
ought  to  give  a  ball  every  week  !  '  The  warm, 
scented  air  was  stirred  by  waves  of  the  fitful 
breeze  which  was  blowing  outside,  and  which 
set  the  lace  curtains  swaying  ;  the  plaintive 
melody  of  the  waltzes  rose  and  fell  in  mea- 
sured cadence.  Hope  flitted  from  room  to 
room,  talking  to  the  dowagers,  introducing 
shy  youths  to  partnerless  maidens,  and  every 
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now  and  then  pausing  to  watch  the  dancers, 
among  whom  Bertie  and  Carry  were  conspi- 
cuous. Carry  was  an  admirable  waltzer, 
Hope  noticed.  She  herself  declined  to  dance 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  despite  the 
earnest  request  of  Bertie,  whose  protestations 
she  cut  short  rather  summarily.  It  was  not 
until  nearly  midnight  that  she  yielded  to  the 
entreaties,  or  rather  commands,  of  one  of  his 
brother-officers — a  smooth-faced,  fair-haired 
boy,  fresh  from  Eton — who  was  determined 
to  have  what  he  wanted  and  would  take  no 
refusal. 

'  Oh,  but  you  must,  you  know,  Mrs. 
Herbert,'  he  said.  '  You've  been  doing  your 
duty  like  a  Spartan  for  the  last  two  hours,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  let  you  sit  out  any  longer 
to  please  anybody.' 

So  Hope  laughed  and  allowed  him  to  whirl 
her  away,  and  a  passing  glance  Avhich  she 
obtained  of  Bertie's  surprised  and  angry  face 
was,  somehow  or  other,  not  displeasing  to  her. 
Why  she  should  have  derived  gratification 
from  this   disappointment   of  an    old    friend 
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she  did  not  ask  herself;  nor  was  she  able 
to  give  any  good  reason  for  repeating  her 
refusal  when  he  again  approached  her  and 
begged,  rather  formally,  for  the  next  waltz. 
It  was  then  considerably  later,  and  during 
the  interval  she  had  had  three  different 
partners. 

'  But  that  only  shows  that  I  have  danced 
too  much  and  ought  to  stop,'  she  said, 
when  he  reminded  her  of  this  circumstance. 

'I  think  it  shows  that  you  are  ready  to 
dance  with  everybody  except  me,'  Bertie 
returned.     '  And  I  can't  make  out  why.' 

It  suddenly  struck  Hope  that  she  was 
giving  rather  too  much  importance  to  a  small 
matter.  '  As  you  please,  then,'  she  said,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  without  more 
ado.  Lady  Jane  was  out  of  sight ;  nobody 
was  watching  her ;  and,  when  all  was  saici 
and  done,  there  could  be  little  harm  in  taking 
a  few  turns  round  the  room  with  a  man  who 
was  as  good  as  engaged  to  her  sister-in-law. 

But  perhaps  it  was  not  quite  so  vd^Q  to 
step  through  one  of  the  open  -windows  and 
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out  on  to  the  terrace  with  liini  when  the  waltz 
came  to  an  end.  Hope  did  so,  in  the  first 
place  because  he  suggested  it  and  because  it 
is  very  disagreeable  to  say  '  No  '  to  every  pro- 
position that  is  made  to  you,  and  in  the  second 
because  she  thought  that  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  take  a  peep  out  of  doors  on  such  a  fine 
night.  And  very  pleasant  it  certainly  was  out 
there  in  the  cool,  dark  garden.  The  breeze 
had  died  away  into  a  dead  calm  ;  there  was  a 
fresh,  moist  fragrance  in  the  air,  and  a  silvery 
haze  hung  over  the  grass.  The  full  moon, 
sinking  in  the  west,  was  liidden  by  a  belt  of 
trees  ;  but  its  light  fell  upon  the  Avooded  hills 
opposite,  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
tlian  to  walk  on  a  short  distance  and  look 
down  upon  the  lake,  which  lay  in  deep  shadow 
beneatli.  Hope  dropped  the  cloak  which  she 
had  brought  out  with  her  on  to  the  balustrade 
and,  resting  her  arms  upon  it,  contemplated 
the  prospect,  to  which  Bertie,  who  liad  seated 
liimself  sideways  so  as  to  command  a  full  view 
of  something  which  pleased  him  more,  turned 
his  back. 
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'Would  YOU  mind,'  he  asked,  '  telling  me 
what  I  have  done  to  affront  you  ?  ' 

Hope  started,  and  began  to  wish  that  she 
had  remained  indoors.  She  had  been  expect- 
ing this  question  any  time  during  the  past 
three  weeks  ;  but  as  it  had  never  been  put, 
she  had  lately  concluded  that  Captain  Cun- 
ningham did  not  value  her  friendship  so  very 
highly,  and  that  he  had  not  observed  any 
diminution  of  cordiality  on  her  part.  The 
consequence  was  tliat  she  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  could  not  recollect  any  of  the  ap- 
propriate speeches  which  she  had  prepared 
for  this  emergency. 

'  You  are  quite  mistaken  ;  I  am  not  in  tlie 
least  affronted  Avith  you,'  was  all  that  she 
found  to  say. 

'  Your  voice  tells  a  different  story.  I  wish 
you  would  speak  plainly  to  me.  And  yet  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  do  wish  it ;  it  isn't  neces- 
sary. Of  course  I  know  why  you  are  annoyed 
with  me  ;  and  you  are  right,  I  suppose.  I  am 
going  to  do  a  shabby  sort  of  tiling — though  I 
didn't  think  it  a  specially  shabby  thing  until 
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— until — I  knew  you ;  and  it's  only  what 
other  men  do  every  day  and  are  rather  praised 
for  than  not.  I  can't  help  it ;  that's  my  sole 
excuse.' 

'  I  don't  pretend  to  set  myself  up  as  a 
judge  of  your  actions,'  answered  Hope,  rather 
relieved  to  iind  that  he  was  upon  the  wrong 
tack  ;  '  but  I  should  have  thought  that  nobody 
need  do  wrong  knowingly.  And  if  you  com- 
pare yourself  with  others,  isn't  it  the  know- 
ledge of  committing  a  shabby  action  that 
makes  all  the  difference  between  you  and 
them  ? ' 

^Oh,  I  daresay  it  is,'  replied  the  young 
man  despondently.  '  I  shouldn't  consider  it 
shabby  if  it  were  not  for — for — well,  never 
mind.  To  marry  without  being  in  love  is  not 
a  shabby  action  in  itself ;  you'll  allow  that.' 

'  Not  so  long  as  there  is  no  pretence, 
perhaps.' 

'  But  there  must  be  pretence  ;  we  discussed 
that  point  once  before,  if  you  remember.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do  I  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  got  between  the  devil  and  the 
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deep  sea,  and  whichever  way  I  turn,  there  is 
grief  ahead.  Decide  forme  I  I  would  rather 
have  your  decision  than  my  own.  Shall  I 
marry  or  shall  I  not  ?  ' 

'How  can  you  expect  me  to  answer  such 
a  question  ! '  exclaimed  Hope.  '  I  couldn't  if 
I  would,  and  most  certainly  I  wouldn't  if  I 
could.' 

'  In  point  of  fact  you  don't  care.' 

'  I  care  very  much.  We  have  been  great 
friends ' 

'  But  we  aren't  great  friends  any  longer  ? ' 
interrupted  Bertie. 

'  Yes,  we  are.  At  all  events,  we  can  be 
again,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  my  best  wishes. 
But  you  must  see  how  impossible  it  is  that  I 
should  make  up  your  mind  for  you.  There  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides — more 
than  I  know  of,  most  likely.  If  you  have  to 
choose  between  two  evils,  you  must  take  the 
lesser,  I  suppose.' 

'  Is  that  all  the  help  that  you  can  give  me?  ' 

'  What  would  you  have  me  say  ?  As  far 
as  I  can  judge,  it  would  be  disgraceful  in 
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you  to  draw  back  now  ;  but  I  don't  know 
whether  it  isn't  even  more  disgraceful  to  marry 
for  the  sake  of  money  alone.' 

If  Bertie  had  foreseen  that  his  conduct  was 
going  to  be  called  disgraceful,  he  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  asked  Mrs.  Herbert  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  terrace.  Such  language  was 
by  no  means  what  he  was  accustomed  to  hear, 
and  in  his  vexation  he  forgot  himself  so  far 
as  to  murmur  :  '  Yet  that  was  what  you  did 
yourself.' 

Hope  crimsoned  all  over  her  face  and  neck. 
'  That  is  neither  just  nor  true ! '  she  cried. 
'  You  have  no  right  to  say  such  things  to  me, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  tliat  you  should  have 
thought  you  could.' 

She  picked  up  her  cloak  as  she  spoke, 
and  moved  away  towards  the  house.  But 
Bertie  sprang  off  the  parapet  and  caught  her 
hand. 

'For  God's  sake,  don't  quarrel  with  me  ! ' 
he  exclaimed  ;  '  anything  rather  than  that ! 
I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times  over  for 
having  offended  you.     Of  course  I  ought  not 
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to  have  said  it  ;  but  you  don't  know  how 
miserable  I  am  !  Or  perhaps  you  do  know — 
T  think  you  must  know.  You  can't  have 
helped  seeing  how  I  love  you.  I  loved  you 
the  very  first  time  that  I  saw  you — at  that 
ball,  do  you  remember  ? — and  I  always  shall 
love  you  as  long  as  I  live.  If  only  things  had 
been  different  I — if  only  I  could  have  ventured 
to  tell  you  long  ago ' 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence.  Hope  had 
wrenched  her  hand  away  from  him,  had 
retreated  a  pace,  and  was  looking  at  him  in  a 
way  which  fairly  struck  him  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment. Her  face  had  lost  every  vestige  of 
colour,  and  its  expression  of  horror  and  disgust 
could  not  have  been  greater  if  he  had  been  the 
vilest  wretch  alive,  instead  of  beini?  onlv  an 
unhappy  young  man,  crossed  in  love. 

'  Wliat  is  the  matter  ?  '  he  stammered  out, 
foohshly. 

.  Hope  could  not  reply.  She  averted  her 
head  and  suddenly  threw  out  Iier  hands,  as  if 
she  were  trying  to  push  some  hideous  sight 
away   from  her.     Then    she    moved    quickly 
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towards  the  house.  But  after  t  akin  or  a  few 
steps,  she  turned  and  faced  the  young  man 
who  was  following  her. 

'  We  must  keep  up  appearances,'  she  said, 
in  a  hard  voice.  '  That  is  the  great  thing,  is 
it  not? — the  only  thing  that  you,  and  people 
like  you,  care  about.  I  shall  have  to  meet 
you  sometimes,  I  suppose ;  but  I  will  never 
speak  to  you  again,  if  I  can  help  it.  And  one 
thing  more :  I  don't  believe  what  you  told  me 
just  now  ;  I  don't  believe  that  you  know  what 
love  is.  But  nothing  that  you  can  ever  say 
or  do  will  make  me  forget  that  you  have 
taken  me  for  a  woman  who  might  be  safely 
insulted.' 

And  so  she  passed  through  the  open  Avin- 
dow  into  the  ball-room,  and,  maintaining  a 
self-command  which  astonished  herself,  was 
j)resently  walking  through  a  set  of  lancers 
with  the  first  person  who  had  chanced  to 
cross  her  path. 
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CHAPTEE   XXIX. 

COXFESSIOX. 

From  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  and  perhaps  from 
a  still  earher  period,  it  has  been  admitted  that, 
as  regards  many  of  the  incidents  and  accidents 
of  hfe,  a  man  must  be  his  own  judge  and  fix 
his  standard  of  right  and  wrong:  for  himself. 
There  are  persons  who  feel  bound  to  quencli 
their  thirst  only  with  non-intoxicating  beve- 
rages, and  there  are  persons  who  are  content 
to  refrain  from  allowing  their  beverages  to 
intoxicate  them ;  some  consider  it  a  duty  to 
fast  rigorously  thronghout  Lent,  while  others 
are  of  opinion  that  abstinence  from  pudding 
on  Friday  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  It  all  depends  upon  the  point  of  view ; 
and  although  it  might  be  dangerous  to  strain 
this  principle   of  toleration  too  far   (lest  we 
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should  find  ourselves  compelled  to  excuse  tlie 
peculiarities  of  the  Peculiar  People),  it  may  be 
conceded  that  a  married  woman  who  has  re- 
ceived a  declaration  of  love  from  somebody 
who  is  not  her  husband  need  not  of  necessity 
take  blame  to  herself  on  that  account.  In- 
deed, it  seems  probable  that  there  are  a  good 
many  married  ladies  who  would  never  dream 
of  so  doing. 

But,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  Hope 
Herbert  did  not  happen  to  be  one  of  these. 
To  her  mind,  a  woman  who  had  passed 
through  such  an  experience  must  be  more  or 
less  disgraced  by  it,  just  as  a  man  to  Avhom  a 
bribe  has  been  offered  cannot  recover  his  self- 
respect  by  a  mere  refusal  of  it ;  since  bribes 
are  not  offered  to  persons  likely  to  refuse 
them.  Slie  had  wished  to  be,  and  until 
lately  had  believed  herself  to  be,  omni 
suspicione  major;  but  now  there  was  no 
getting  over  the  fact  that  this  was  not  the 
view  universally  taken  of  her.  Furious  as  she 
was  against  Bertie  Cunningham,  and  unsparing 
as  was  her  condemnation   of  him,  a  careful 
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process  of  self-examination  obliged  lier  to  find 
liim  guilty  with  extenuating  circumstances. 
She  saw  that  her  intimacy  with  him  had  been 
liable  to  misconception,  and,  although  he 
ought  never  to  have  misconceived  it,  it  was, 
perhaps,  hardly  wonderful  that  he  should 
have  done  so.  Therefore,  instead  of  employ- 
ing the  few  hours  left  of  the  night  in  going  to 
sleep,  she  tossed  and  turned  miserably,  and 
was  filled  with  distress  and  repentance. 

Xow  true  repentance,  as  the  Church  has 
always  taught,  consists  of  three  parts :  namely, 
contrition,  confession,  and  amendment ;  and  a 
much  more  comfortable  thing  it  would  be  for 
us  poor  sinners  if  it  only  consisted  of  the  first. 
As  for  Hope,  she  would  have  liad  no  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  the  third  into  the  bargain ; 
it  was  the  second  that  she  dreaded,  and  yet 
could  not  see  her  way  to  escape.  Here  again 
the  point  of  view  is  the  sign-post  which  seekers 
after  the  right  path  have  to  consult ;  and  one 
may  imagine  that  a  conscientious  woman, 
placed  as  Hope  was,  might  deem  it  needless  to 
take  her  husband  into  her  confidence.     The 
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objections  to  siicli  a  course  are  manifest,  and 
the  duty  of  it  not  so  clear  but  that  a  very 
trifling  application  of  casuistry  will  suffice  to 
obscure  it.  But  there  was  a  fatal  honesty 
and  directness  in  Hope's  character  which  pre- 
vented casuistry  from  being  of  any  use  to  her. 
She  had  offended  against  Dick — innocently, 
no  doubt,  still  she  had  offended — and  nothing 
short  of  acknowledo^iuCT  as  much  to  him  could 
set  her  at  peace  with  herself  again.  Assuredly 
it  was  not  fear  of  the  consequences  that  ought 
to  close  her  lips ;  yet  she  hoped  that  these 
would  not  be  very  terrible.  He  would  hardly 
be  so  ungenerous  as  to  blame  her ;  and,  if  he 
w^ere  moderately  generous,  he  might  even  be 
disposed  to  blame  himself  a  little.  He  might 
have  foreseen  what  was  likely  to  happen ;  he 
might  have  e^iven  her  a  word  of  warning — he, 
who  knew  the  world  and  the  wicked  ways  of 
men  so  much  better  than  she  did.  But  in  any 
case  he  must  be  told. 

When  she  went  down  to  breakfast  she  was 
relieved  to  hear  that  Bertie  had  already  fled. 

'  Captain   Cunningham   asked   me   to  say 
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good-bye  to  you  for  him,'  Carry,  whose  face 
wore  an  anxious  and  annoyed  expression, 
informed  her.  '  He  had  a  telegram  early  this 
morning,  teUiug  him  to  return  to  duty  at  once. 
Not  very  civil  of  his  Colonel,  I  think,  con- 
sidering that  the  man  was  here  last  night 
and  must  have  known  that  we  didn't  want  our 
visitors  to  be  hustled  off  before  breakfast.' 

Hope  felt  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
poor  Colonel  had  been  guilty  of  the  incivility 
attributed  to  him,  but  was  very  wilhng  to 
pardon  him  if  he  had.  The  majority  of  her 
guests,  including  lier  uncle  and  aunt,  were 
leaving  her  that  day,  and  a  private  interview 
with  Dick  was  out  of  the  question  before  the 
afternoon.  She  forced  herself  to  talk,  and 
was  glad  to  find  that  she  could  do  so  with 
tolerable  ease. 

'You  are  looking  very  pale,  my  dear,' 
Lady  Jane  said.  '  I  am  afraid  you  over-tired 
yourself  last  night ;  but  you  have  the  comfort 
of  knowin<z  that  it  was  a  great  success.'  And 
then,  in  an  undertone  :  •  Do  you  think  that 
wretched  little  man  has  sone  off  without  doins 
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his  duty,  after  all?  Between  you  and  me,  I 
know  he  didn't  liave  a  telegram  this  morning, 
because  the  butler  told  my  maid  that  none 
had  arrived  for  anybody.' 

'Perhaps  Carry  has  refused  liim,'  said 
Hope,  allowing  herself  that  little  bit  of  dupli- 
city as  a  set-off  against  the  candour  which  she 
was  about  to  display  by-and-by. 

But  Lady  Jane's  only  answer  to  so  absurd 
an  hypothesis  was  a  snort  of  derision. 

That  necessity  for  keeping  up  appearances 
which  Hope  had  sneered  at  the  night  before, 
and  which  all  of  us  find  a  little  irksome  at 
times,  ought  not,  after  all,  to  be  counted 
amomx  the  burdens  of  existence,  since  it  forces 
us  not  only  to  conceal  our  troubles  but  to  put 
them  out  of  our  minds.  Hope  was  busy  all 
the  morning  making  civil  speeches  and  saying 
good-bye  to  her  visitors,  and  so  had  no  time 
either  to  fret  over  what  liad  happened  in 
the  past  or  to  grow^  alarmed  as  to  what  was 
about  to  happen  in  the  immediate  future.  By 
luncheon  time  the  house  w\as  almost  empty, 
and  she  was  then  able  to  see  the  approach 
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of  her  opportunity.  In  the  afternoon  Dick  was 
to  drive  a  bachelor  friend  of  his  down  to  the 
station :  her  obvious  pLan  would  be  to  inter- 
cept him  at  tlie  confines  of  the  park  on  his 
return,  and  make  her  confession  while  he 
walked  back  with  her  to  the  house.  Carry, 
who  never  requested  her  company  and  doubt- 
less never  desired  it,  would  not  be  likely  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  scheme. 

Everybody  is  agreed  that  when  a  tooth 
has  to  be  drawn  the  sooner  it  comes  out  the 
better :  but  it  is  only  exceptionally  strong- 
minded  persons  who  can  contrive  to  be  cheer- 
ful during  the  hours  preceding  the  operation, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  Hope,  look- 
ing at  her  watch,  found  that  it  was  already 
half-past  four,  and  that  she  must  start  at  once 
if  she  wished  to  make  sure  of  catching  her 
husband  at  a  given  point,  her  heart  began  to 
sink  within  her.  She  had  never  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  fathoming  the  depths  of  Dick's 
nature.  He  himself  would  probably  have 
declared  that  there  were  none  to  fathom,  and 
certainly  it  was  not  his  habit  to  conceal  either 
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liis  tastes  or  his  opinions ;  but  everyone  must 
Imve  a  temper  somewhere  or  other  about 
him,  and  the  less  he  shows  it  tlie  more  stormy 
it  is  apt  to  be  when  aroused.  So  far  as  Hope 
was  concerned  Dick's  temper  was  an  un- 
known quantity.  She  had  not  once  seen  him 
angry ;  but  then  since  their  marriage  there 
really  had  been  nothing  to  make  him  so. 
What  she  half  knew  and  half  surmised  was 
that  his  notions  of  duty  were  of  the  strictest 
order,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means  given  to 
recognising  degrees  of  right  and  wrong.  She 
felt  almost  sure  that  he  would  either  absolve 
her  altogether  or  condemn  her  utterly,  and 
she  was  afraid  that  if  he  did  condemn  her,  he 
might  do  so  with  a  violence  which  she  would 
not  be  able  readily  to  pardon.  In  short,  she 
perceived  that  there  was  danger  ahead,  and 
longed,  as  everyone  must  at  such  times,  to  be 
either  in  the  thick  of  it  or  out  of  it ;  so  that, 
as  she  made  her  way  across  the  park,  lier 
courage  required  constant  turns  of  the  screw 
to  keep  it  up  to  the  sticking-point. 

The   day  had   been  hot  and  airless,  but 
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now  a  light  wiud  had  sprung  up,  setting^  the 
leaves  whispering  softly  overhead,  as  Hope 
skirted  the  woods.  The  rabbits  scuttled 
away  on  her  approach,  but  not  very  fast, 
for  they  were  quite  well  aware  that  she  did 
not  carry  a  gun  ;  bright-eyed  squirrels  peered 
down  at  her  from  the  boughs,  and  in  the  cool 
depths  of  the  thickets  the  birds  were  calling 
to  one  another.  To  all  these  sights  and 
sounds,  which  ordinarily  pleased  her,  she 
paid  little  heed,  but  hastened  on,  as  thouo-li 
by  increasing  her  pace  she  could  bring  Dick 
back  from  the  station  any  sooner  or  cause 
the  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  that  was  coming 
to  begin  a  second  before  its  appointed  time. 
Xaturally  enough,  the  only  consequence  of 
her  hurry  was  that  she  made  herself  uncom- 
fortably hot  and  reached  the  wicket  gate,  for 
which  she  was  bound,  a  good  deal  earlier 
than  was  necessary.  She  leaned  over  it, 
looking  down  the  white,  dusty  high  road, 
and  listening  for  the  sound  of  wheels  ;  and 
after  a  while,  as  the  silence  remained  un- 
broken, she  began,  somewhat    inconsistently 
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to  tliink  what  a  blessed  reprieve  it  would  be 
if  Dick  had  driven  round  by  the  gamekeeper's 
cottage,  as  he  sometimes  did,  and  had  thus 
given  her  a  walk  for  nothing. 

But  there  was  as  yet  no  ground  for  any 
such  conjecture,  for  her  watch  told  her  that 
it  still  vfanted  several  minutes  to  the  time  at 
which  she  had  calculated  that  her  husband 
would  pass  the  spot  where  she  w^as  standing, 
and  the  result  proved  the  accuracy  of  her 
forecast.  Punctually  to  the  moment  she 
heard  the  quick  beat  of  a  fast-trotting  horse's 
hoofs  upon  the  road,  and  presently  a  high 
dog-cart  hove  in  sight,  in  which  Dick  was 
seated  aloft,  smoking  a  cigar  and  ilickiug  at 
the  hedgerows  with  his  whip  as  lie  bowled 
along.  She  threw  the  gate  open  and  stepped 
out  as  soon  as  he  Avas  opposite  to  her,  where- 
upon he  pulled  up  with  a  jerk  and  called  out : 
'  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it  ?     Shall  I  give  you  a  lift  ?  ' 

'  No,  thank  you,'  answered  Hope,  trying, 
without  conspicuous  success,  to  look  as  if 
nothing  was  the  matter ;  '  but  if  you  are  not 
too  lazy  you  might  walk  home  with  me.' 
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Dick  immediately  handed  the  reins  to  the 
groom  and  descended  with  much  dehberation. 
He  had  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  man,  and 
while  he  was  saying  tliem  Hope  scanned  his 
face  anxiously.  How  would  he  take  it  ? 
Was  he  in  a  good  humour  ?  But  the  futility 
of  such  queries  was  obvious.  Dick's  face 
looked  exactly  as  it  always  looked,  and  as  for 
being  in  a  good  humour,  was  he  not  always 
in  a  good  humour  P  When  he  joined  her  and 
remarked,  with  his  customary  equanimity : 
'  I've  just  had  a  telegram  from  Xewmarket  to 
say  that  Sarsaparilla  has  broken  down — split 
her  pastern  at  exercise  this  morning,'  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  at  once  plunge  into  the 
midst  of  her  avowal. 

Sarsaparilla  was  the  most  valuable  of 
Dick's  small  string  of  thoroughbreds,  and  as 
great  things  had  been  expected  of  the  mare 
it  was  necessary  to  express  some  condolence. 
So  they  talked  a  httle  of  racing  matters, 
which  led  them  to  speak  of  Jacob  Stiles  and 
of  pictures  and  various  other  topics,  and  it 
seemed    as  if  the  conversation  could  by  no 
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possibility  be  brought  round  to  the  subject 
of  Captain  Cunningham  and  his  dehnquencies. 
Hope  was  nervous  and  talked  very  mucli  at 
random ;  but  Dick,  lounging  along  by  her 
side,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  did  not 
seem  to  notice  her  embarrassment,  and  was 
altogether  so  easy  and  unsuspicious  that  she 
felt  her  task  becoming  more  difficult  every 
minute.  Several  times  she  tried  to  speak, 
but  the  words  died  away  in  her  throat  and 
her  heart  thumped  against  her  ribs,  until  at 
last  she  told  herself  that  this  would  never  do, 
and  that  she  must  shiver  on  the  brink  no 
longer.  About  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of 
them  a  spreading  beech  tree  threw  its  shade 
across  the  grass.  '  When  we  get  to  that 
tree,'  she  thought  to  herself,  '  I  will  tell  him.' 
And  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  spot, 
she  stopped  short,  interrupting  him  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence. 

'  Dick,'  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  sounded 
to  her  very  queer  and  unlike  her  own,  '  I 
went  to  meet  you  on  purpose :  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.' 
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'  So  I  rather  imagined,'  observed  Dick, 
placidly. 

'  Why  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  asked, 
turning  upon  him  with  a  quick  look  of  alarm. 

'  Only  that  you  don't  as  a  rule  ask  me  to 
take  a  walk  with  you,  you  know.  Besides, 
I  thought  from  your  face  when  you  stopped 
me,  that  there  was  something  in  the  wind.' 

'  There  is  something — something  dreadful! 
I  don't  know  how  to  tell  3-ou  about  it.'  She 
paused,  and  then  went  on  appeahngly  :  '  Dick, 
we  agreed,  didn't  we,  that  we  would  always 
be  honest  with  one  another  ? — that  we  would 
have  no  concealments  ?  ' 

Dick  nodded,  his  face  becoming  a  shade 
graver.     '  Well  ?  '  he  said. 

'  Well,  that  is  why  I  thought  I  must  let 
you  know — though  it  would  have  been  so 
much  easier  to  say  nothing,  and  I  suppose 
you  would  never  have  found  out.'  Here  she 
came  to  a  second  standstill,  thinking  that 
perhaps  he  would  give  her  a  word  of  en- 
couragement, but  he  did  not  open  his  hps, 
and  she  had  to  blunder  on  as  best  she  could. 
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'  It  was  last  night — at  the  dance — I  went  out 
on  to  the  terrace  with  Captain  Cunningham, 
and — and ' 

At  this  point  Hope  broke  down  altogether 
and  suddenly  burst  into  tears.  It  was  in  no 
such  fashion  that  she  had  intended  to  tell  her 
tale.  She  had  meant  to  be  calm  and  collected, 
to  relate  without  much  comment  exactly 
what  had  occurred,  and  to  submit  with  meek- 
ness but  dignity  to  any  reproaches  that  Dick 
might  think  himself  justified  in  addressing  to 
her ;  but  instead  of  that,  she  was  behaving 
like  a  silly  hysterical  school-girl,  and  was 
speaking  quite  unintelligibly  into  the  bargain. 
However,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
proceed. 

'  I  went  out  on  to  the  terrace  with  him,' 
she  repeated  between  her  sobs, '  and  he  said — 
he  said ' 

'  That  he  loved  you  ?  '  suggested  Dick,  in 
a  quiet,  level  voice. 

Hope  nodded  over  her  pocket-handker- 
chief. '  I  couldn't  help  it,'  she  murmured  ;  '  I 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  he  was  going 
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to  say ;  and — and  I  told  liim  that  I  -u'ould 
never  speak  to  liim  again.' 

She  conld  hardly  distinguish  her  husband's 
features  through  her  tears  ;  but  presently  he 
broke  the  silence,  and  liis  voice  certainly 
sounded  rather  cold.  '  Xever  mind,'  he  said  ; 
'  don't  distress  yourself.  Sit  down  here,  and 
you  will  be  better  in  a  few  minutes.' 

Hope  did  as  she  was  told.  She  seated 
herself  on  the  short,  dry  grass  beneath  the 
beech  tree  and,  leanin'i  back  aijainst  the 
trunk,  tried  to  swallow  down  the  hunp  which 
would  keep  rising  in  her  throat,  while  Dick, 
his  hands  still  in  his  pockets,  moved  away  a 
few  yards,  and  stood  with  his  back  turned 
towards  her  and  his  head  sUghtly  bent.  It 
was  difficult  to  guess  from  his  attitude  in 
what  way  the  news  had  affected  him,  or 
whether  it  had  affected  him  at  all.  After 
what  seemed  a  lone  time  he  slowlv  returned, 
and  Hope  looking  up  into  his  face  saw  that 
it  was  very  grave. 

'  Are  you  angry  with  me,  Dick  ? '  she 
asked,  timidly. 
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'  No,'  lie  answered,  '  I  am  not  angry  with 
you  ;  I  should  be  utterly  unreasonable  if  I 
were.  You  have  done  all  that  you  could 
j)ossibly  do.  You  have  sent  Cunningham 
away  and  you  have  told  me  the  truth  at  once. 
The  rest  is  no  fault  of  yours.' 

'  I  don't  know ;  I  am  afraid  it  Avas  my 
fault  a  little.  I  ought  to  have  known  what 
was  coming,  for  Aunt  Jane  warned  me  and  so 
did  Lady  Chatterton  ;  only  I  would  not  believe 
them.' 

'  As  far  as  that  goes,  I  ought  to  have 
known,  too,'  observed  Dick ;  '  but  what  is 
done  can't  be  undone,  and  there's  no  use 
in   lookinor   back  over    one's  shoulder.      The 
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future  is  the  only  thing  that  we  can  con- 
trol.' 

He  spoke  quietly  and  without  the  slightest 
apjDcarance  of  emotion ;  but  somehow  Hope 
was  not  quite  reassured.  '  You — you — won't 
do  anything  to  him,  will  you,  Dick?'  she 
hazarded. 

'  Horsewhip  him,  do  you  mean  ?  Oh, 
dear,  no  ;  wdiat  would    be    the    i^ood  ?      For 
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Carry's  sake,  as  well  as  for  yours,  I  shall  take 
no  notice.' 

'  Por  Carry's  sake  I '  eclioed  Hope.  '  But 
surely  you  don't  tliink  tliat  there  can  be  any- 
thing between  her  and  Captain  Cunningham 
now ! ' 

Dick  smiled  and  looked  apologetic  :  '  Well, 
you  see,  I've  reached  middle  acre,  or  somethino- 
very  near  it,'  he  said. 

'  What  then  ?  '  asked  Hope,  being  unable 
to  perceive  the  relevance  of  this  observation. 

'  Only  that  at  my  time  of  life  I  can't  help 
knowing  how  easily  men  get  over  these  things. 
He  will  return  to  Carry — and  her  fortune, 
you  may  depend  upon  it ;  and  whenever  he 
does  return  she  will  accept  him  gratefully. 
It  isn't  exactly  what  you  could  call  desirable  ; 
but  it  can't  be  helped.  People  must  be 
allowed  to  make  their  own  lives  for  them- 
selves.' 

This  philosophic  acquiescence  in  tlie  frail- 
ties of  human  nature  did  not  please  Hope, 
who  rejoined,  somewhat  sharply  :  '  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  be  so  sure.     Most   hkely  you 
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have  never  been  in  love  in  the  whole  course 
of  your  life.' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  have — once,'  replied  Dick, 
after  a  moment  of  hesitation. 

'  And  you  got  over  it  very  easily,  no 
doubt.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  look  broken-hearted,  do  I  ?  ' 

'  You  certainly  do  not.  But  everybody  is 
not  so  sensible.' 

'You  mean  insensible,  perhaps?  But  I 
wasn't  talking  about  everybody ;  I  was  talk- 
ing about  Cunningham.  Nevertheless,  a  time 
does  come — it  may  be  long  or  it  may  be  quick 
in  coming — when  everybody  ceases  to  wish 
for  Avhat  can't  be  had.  Believe  me,  you  will 
find  it  so.  This  isn't  a  subject  which  you  and 
I  can  very  Avell  discuss  together  now  ;  but 
perhaps  some  day  it  may  be  different.  Mean- 
while, least  said  soonest  mended.' 

Hope  knitted  her  brows  and  stared  at  him. 
'  You  speak  as  if  I — as  if  I — cared  for  Captain 
Cunningham  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

'  If  you  did,  I  don't  think  you  would  liave 
any  reason  to  be  ashamed   of  it.     You  have 
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never  deceived  me.  From  the  very  first  you 
told  me  distinctly  that  you  had  no  love  for 
me ;  and  if  afterwards  you  met  somebody 
whom  you  could  love,  it  was — well,  a  piece 
of  bad  luck,  that's  all.' 

'  But  I  don't  love  him  ;  I  hate  him  ! '  cried 
Hope,  vehemently.  '  What  right  have  you  to 
bring  such  accusations  against  me  ? '  And 
then,  as  Dick  made  no  reply :  '  Don't  you 
believe  me  ?  '  she  exclaimed. 

'  I  think  you  have  behaved  as  honourably 
as  it  was  possible  to  behave,'  answered  Dick ; 
'  and  I  believe  that  you  speak  with  perfect 
sincerity.' 

'Xo,  you  don't,'  she  returned,  deeply 
wounded  ;  '  you  don't  believe  me  in  the  least ! 
And  after  all,  how  little  it  signifies  !  So  long 
as  I  behave  what  you  call  honourably — by 
which  I  suppose  you  mean,  so  long  as  I  don't 
create  a  public  scandal — you  will  be  satisfied. 
Make  your  mind  easy,  then ;  I  shall  never 
disgrace  you.  But  I  wish — oh,  I  icisJi  I  had 
never  married  you  !  ' 

Dick  received  this  outburst  as  phlegmati- 
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cally  as  he  had  received  her  previous  display 
of  agitation.  '  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  a  sad 
mistake,'  he  agreed.  'All  that  I  can  say  is 
tliat  I  honestly  thought  I  was  consulting  your 
happiness,  as  well  as  my  own,  at  the  time  ; 
and  even  now — however,  we  won't  anticipate. 
The  best  plan  is  to  take  short  views  of  life, 
go  on  from  day  to  da}^  and  do  one's  duty. 
In  the  lons^  run,  crooked  thinc^s  become 
straight.' 

'  One's  duty  ! '  repeated  Hope,  scornfully  ; 
'  that  is  easily  said.  What  are  your  duties,  I 
wonder  ? — and  how  do  you  do  them  ?  ' 

'  I'm  afraid  I  often  neglect  them,'  answered 
Dick,  humbly  enough. 

'And  sometimes  mistake  them,  perhaps.' 

'  Very  likely.  But  I  think  I  can  see  my 
duty  pretty  clearly,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
And  I  should  hke  just  to  thank  you  for  having 
treated  me  so  fairly.  It  is  no  more  than  I 
should  have  expected  of  you  ;  but  for  all  that, 
I  know  very  well  that  you  have  done  what 
nine  women  out  of  ten  would  have  shirked. 
You  need  not  have  said  that  about  not  dis- 
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gracing  me  ;  I  trust  you  as  implicit!}'  as  I  trust 
myself.' 

'  You  may  certainly  trust  me,'  ans^vered 
Hope,  coldly. 

They  liad  resumed  their  walk  long  before 
this  and  were  now  at  the  entrance  of  the 
house,  where  they  parted.  Hope  was  not  in 
the  least  appeased  by  the  formal  tribute  to 
her  honourable  conduct  expressed  in  her 
husband's  last  speech.  He  had  been  pleased 
to  say  that  he  trusted  her  ;  but  he  had  doubted 
her  word ;  and  what  was  worse  was  that  he 
had  not  cared  at  all  wlietlier  she  was  speak- 
ing the  truth  or  not.  He  had  put  aside  the 
question  of  her  loving  or  not  loving  Captain 
Cunningham  as  though  it  had  been  of  quite 
secondary  importance.  It  was  '  bad  luck  '  for 
her,  he  had  said  ;  but  he  evidently  did  not 
look  upon  it  as  being  bad  luck  for  himself. 
He  was  just  like  Lady  Jane  and  all  the  rest 
of  them.  '  Do  what  you  please,  only  don"t 
make  a  scandal '  was  the  beginning  and  end 
of  their  code.  As  she  thouofht,  with  burnini:^ 
anger,  of  the  scene  which  she  had  just  passed 
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through  and  realised  how  out  of  place  her 
agitation  had  been,  she  almost  found  it  in  her 
heart  to  wish  that  she  did  love  Bertie  Cun- 
ningham, even  though  she  should  never  see 
or  speak  to  him  again.  '  Eight  or  wrong,  it 
would  be  better  than  nothing.  What  is  life 
wortli  if  one  is  to  care  for  nobody  and  be 
cared  for  by  nobody  ?  '  she  exclaimed. 

And  the  luxurious  fittings  of  her  boudoir, 
the  wide-stretching  gardens  that  could  be 
seen  through  the  open  windows,  the  park  and 
the  woods  beyond,  and  all  the  evidences  of 
wealth  and  refinement  that  were  about  her 
could  give  no  answer  to  that  pertinent 
question. 
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CHAPTEE  XXX. 

JACOB    GOES    OUT   FOR   A   RIDE. 

One  hot  morning  in  August  Jacob  Stiles, 
feeling  weary  and  exhausted,  laid  down  his 
brushes  and  maulstick  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  He  drew 
into  his  lungs  one  or  two  long  breaths  of  that 
smoke-charged  compound  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  air  in  London,  and  which  the  death- 
rate  of  that  city  shows  to  be  extremely  whole- 
some, but  which  no  stretch  of  courtesy  can 
call  fresh.  It  failed  to  refresh  Jacob,  who 
returned  into  the  room,  threw  a  cloth  over 
the  canvas  upon  which  he  had  been  at  work 
and  said  to  himself  that  it  was  high  time  to 
be  off. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
starting  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  as  soon 
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as  he  pleased  ;  for  his  successful  season  had 
brought  him  ample  funds,  and  he  had  nobody's 
convenience  to  consult  save  his  own  ;  but, 
perhaps  because  he  was  possessed  of  such 
absolute  freedom,  he  felt  no  inclination  to 
make  use  of  it ;  and  after  meditating  for  a 
short  time  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  quietly- 
down  to  Farndon  as  usual.  At  Farndon,  at 
any  rate,  he  would  find  a  friend,  which  was 
more  than  he  could  say  with  certainty  of  any 
other  spot  on  the  earth's  surface.  In  becom- 
inof  famous  as  an  artist  he  had  become  no 
better  known  as  an  individual,  and  the  few 
advances  which  had  been  made  to  him  he  had 
discouraged ;  for  he  recognised  his  destiny 
and  had  long  ago  said  to  himself,  like  the 
poet :  '  Thou  hast  been,  art,  shalt  be,  alone.' 
But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  longing  for 
the  sight  of  Hope's  beautiful,  kind  face  and 
the  sound  of  her  soft  voice  ;  so  he  packed  up 
his  belongings  and  took  his  ticket  for  Windsor 
that  same  evening. 

It  had  long  been  his  habit  to  come  and 
go  in  this  way,  giving  no  notice  of  his  move- 
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ments.  His  rooms  were  always  ready  for 
him  at  Farndon,  and  often  he  would  be  for 
days  in  the  house  before  the  master  of  it 
chanced  to  come  across  him.  Upon  the 
present  occasion  he  drove  into  the  stable- 
yard,  as  his  custom  was,  and  his  arrival  was 
noticed  only  by  a  few  of  the  servants.  There 
were  no  visitors  just  now  the  man  who 
brought  him  his  dinner  informed  him.  There 
had  been  a  large  party  ;  but  it  had  dispersed 
after  the  dance  which  had  taken  place  two 
nights  before,  and  now  only  the  family  was  at 
home.  There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  why 
Jacob  should  not  venture  down  to  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner  and  shake  hands 
with  ]\irs.  Herbert ;  but  he  refrained  from 
doing  so,  preferring  to  wait  for  a  chance 
encounter.  The  next  morning,  however, 
hearing  that  Mr.  Herbert  was  alone  in  his 
study,  he  betook  himself  thither,  carrying 
with  him  a  sporting  paper  which  he  had 
just  received. 

Dick  was  poring  over  a  large  map,  which 
he    rolled    up    somewhat    hastily   as    Jacob 
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entered.  'Oh,  is  that  you,  Jake?'  he  said. 
'  You've  had  enough  of  London,  I  suppose. 
Sit  down  and  smoke  a  cigar.' 

There  was  a  shght  alteration  in  his  face 
and  in  the  ring  of  his  voice  which  at  once 
made  it  clear  to  Jacob's  quick  perceptions 
that  something  had  happened  to  annoy  him ; 
but  Jacob  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
slapping  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy 
on  the  back  as  of  asking  what  that  something 
might  be.  Besides  the  paper  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  afforded  a  sufficient  explanation. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  see,'  he  said, '  that  Sarsapa- 
rilla  has  gone  wrong.' 

Dick  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  I  hope 
you  haven't  backed  her  for  the  Leger.' 

'  I  never  back  horses,'  answered  Jacob, 
thinking  to  liimself,  '  As  if  he  didn't  know 
that ! ' 

Presently  he  resumed :  '  It  is  an  unlucky 
accident ;  but  it  isn't  irreparable,  you  know. 
The  mare  will  come  again,  I  have  no  doubt.' 

'  I  don't  care  two  straws  whether  she  does 
or  not,'  returned  Dick,  with  unwonted  rough- 
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ness.  Then,  seeing  the  other's  look  of  as- 
tonishment, he  added,  '  The  fact  is  that  my 
horses  will  be  brought  to  the  hammer  before 
long.  I  am  thinking  of  going  over  to 
America  to  shoot,  and  if  I  carry  out  my  pre- 
sent plan,  I  shall  be  away  at  least  a  year.' 

Before  Dick's  marriage  this  sudden  deter- 
mination would  have  been  only  in  accordance 
with  his  habits,  and  would  liave  called  for  no 
remark;  but  under  the  changed  circumstances 
it  sounded  not  a  Httle  startling,  and  Jacob,  for 
all  his  discretion,  could  not  help  saying  :  '  Ana 
Mrs.  Herbert  ?     Does  she  go  with  you  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  not,'  answered  Dick,  tranquilly. 
'  Camping  out  in  the  Eocky  Mountains  is 
not  exactly  the  life  for  a  lady — especially  in 
winter.' 

Jacob  said  nothing  ;  but  his  thoughts  were 
so  plainly  written  on  his  face  that  Dick  was 
pleased  to  reply  to  them.  '  No,'  he  said  ; 
'  Mrs.  Herbert  and  I  have  not  quarrelled,  and 
I  take  it  that  she  will  have  no  objection  at  all 
to  my  amusing  myself  in  my  own  way.  She 
was  quite  aware  before  our  marriaore  that  I 
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am  an  incurable  rolling  stone.  However,  as  I 
have  made  no  arrangements  as  yet,  you  had 
better  consider  this  a  confidential  communi- 
cation.' 

Jacob's  feelings  towards  his  benefactor 
had  for  many  years  been  of  a  curiously  mixed 
character,  being  composed  in  something  like 
equal  parts  of  admiration,  fear,  gratitude,  and 
resentment.  He  believed  that  he  understood 
perfectly  the  existing  state  of  the  relations 
between  Dick  and  his  wife,  and  he  believed, 
furthermore,  that  he  knew  what  those  rela- 
tions might  easily  become.  The  question  was 
whether,  for  both  tJieir  sakes,  he  ought  not 
to  speak  a  word  in  season,  at  the  risk  of  being 
roundly  snubbed.  He  was  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  was  not  without  a  considerable 
effort  that  he  brought  himself  at  length  to  say  : 
'  Do  you  think  it  is  quite  fair  on  Mrs.  Herbert 
to  leave  her  like  this  for  a  year  or  more  ?  ' 

Dick  was  not  offended  ;  only  a  good  deal 
surprised.  '  Evidently  you  don't  think  so,'  he 
remarked.  'I  haven't  heard  such  a  direct 
expression  of  opinion  from  you  for  a  very  long 
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time,  Jake.  Now,  you  mustn't  mind  my  say- 
ing that  you  liad  better  not  meddle  with  what 
doesn't  concern  you.  Every  man  is  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  business  ;  and  I  can  assure 
you,  if  you  don't  know  it  akeady,  that  two 
people  may  be  excellent  friends  and  yet  not 
miss  one  another  much  when  they  are  parted.' 

'  That  was  not  quite  what  I  meant,'  re- 
turned Jacob,  hesitatingly. 

'  Then  what  in  the  world  did  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  Only  that — it  isn't  very  easy  to  ex- 
press it,  and  as  you  say  it  is  no  concern  of 
mine ' 

'  Go  on,  man,'  broke  in  Dick,  impatiently. 
'  Either  speak  out  or  hold  your  tongue, 
whichever  you  please.' 

Jacob  flushed  slightly.  '  I  wanted  to  warn 
you,  or  rather  to  remind  you,'  he  said,  '  that 
there  are  dangers  to  which  any  woman,  how- 
ever good  she  may  be,  must  be  exposed  when 
she  is  so  ostentatiously  neglected.' 

'  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  your  saying 
so,'  observed  Dick,  quietly.  '  No  doubt,  your 
notion   of  common  sense  is    to  trust  people 
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SO  long  as  they  are  in  sight.  Well,  that 
doesn't  happen  to  be  my  notion.  I  consider 
that  everybody  has  a  prima  facie  right  to  be 
trusted,  and  I  do  trust  everybody,  in  sight  and 
out  of  sight,  until  they  play  me  false.' 

'  And  never  afterwards.' 

'  And  never  afterwards,'  Dick  agreed. 
He  was  simply  stating  a  fact,  and  had  neither 
intention  nor  consciousness  of  wounding  his 
monitor  ;  but  Jacob,  always  on  the  look-out 
for  allusions  to  his  own  bygone  offence, 
winced  as  if  he  felt  again  on  his  shoulders  the 
lash  of  the  horsewhip  which  had  punished  it. 

'  Yes  ;  that  is  your  plan ! '  he  exclaimed 
bitterly,  '  and  it  is  as  senseless  as  it  is  cruel. 
Because  a  man  has  done  wrong  once,  can  he 
never  do  right  again  ?  Have  you  yourself 
never  done  wrong?  Oh,  I  know  what  you 
would  say  ;  you  have  never  done  anything 
dishonourable  or  base.  It  is  neither  base 
nor  dishonourable  to  go  away  for  your  own 
enjoyment  and  leave  your  wife  exposed  to 
temptations  which  you,  perhaps,  wouldn't  be 
able  to  resist  in  her  place.     No  ;  at  the  worst. 
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that  is  only  thoughtless — only  a  little  over- 
generous  and  confident.' 

'  We'll  drop  this,  Jake,  if  you  please,'  said 
Dick,  with  some  sternness.  '  You  may  abuse 
me  as  much  as  you  hke  ;  but  I  can't  allow  you 
to  speak  as  if  JMi's.  Herbert  were  in  any 
danger  from  the  kind  of  temptation  that  you 
hint  at.' 

Jacob  turned  away  without  a  word,  and 
made  for  the  door  ;  but  when  his  hand  was  on 
the  lock  Dick  called  after  him,  in  a  somewhat 
gentler  voice  :  '  Don't  be  offended,  Jake  ;  I"m 
sure  your  intentions  are  good,  and  I'm  obhged 
to  you  for  saying  what  you  think  honestly. 
But  the  truth  is  that  you  can't  quite  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  case.' 

'  I  am  not  offended  —  if  that  matters,' 
answered  Jacob,  as  he  left  the  room.  But  he 
was  very  deeply  offended,  and  Dick's  last 
words  had  not  helped  to  remove  the  cause  of 
offence.  He  could  not  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  forsooth  !  In  other  words, 
a  thief  and  a  forger  was  incapable  of  enter- 
ing into  the  feelings   of  honourable  people. 
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Nevertheless,  the  case  was  not  such  a  hard 
one  to  understand.  A  loveless  marriage,  a 
careless  husband,  a  lover  who  comes  upon  the 
scene  too  late — was  it  too  much  for  anyone  to 
declare  that  there  were  elements  of  danger  in 
such  a  situation  as  that  ?  Jacob  had  watched 
Hope  and  Cunningham  together ;  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  man  loved  her  and  feared  that 
— knowingly  or  unknowingly — she  returned 
his  love.  Hope  was  to  him  the  type  of  all  that 
is  purest  and  loveliest  in  woman,  and  the 
thought  of  what  might  so  easily  befall  her  was 
a  torture  to  him.  He  cursed  Dick's  blindness 
and  selfishness  ;  yet  all  the  time  he  could  not 
help  admitting  that  there  was  something  noble 
in  the  attitude  of  this  blind  and  selfish  man, 
something  ignoble  in  his  own  suspicions. 
Was  it  not  both  shameful  and  inconsistent  to 
assume  that  the  lady  whom  he  worshipped 
was  no  more  proof  against  temptation  than 
others  of  her  sex?  Many  an  idol  has  feet 
of  clay ;  but  at  least  those  who  prostrate 
themselves  before  it  should  be  unable  to 
discern  them. 
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Jacob  wandered  feverishly  up  and  down 
his  studio  until  at  length,  feehng  that  he  could 
neither  work  nor  sit  still,  he  went  down  to  the 
stables,  saddled  a  horse  for  himself  and  rode 
out.  He  had  purposely  chosen  an  ill-tempered, 
unmanageable  beast,  who  began  to  give  him 
trouble  immediately  ;  but  he  did  not  vent  his 
irritation  upon  his  mount,  as  many  men  would 
have  done.  In  the  saddle  he  was  always  cool, 
patient,  and  conscious  of  his  power.  The 
animal  could  not  unseat  him  and  must  end 
by  obeying  him.  He  knew  that,  and  derived 
some  solace  from  a  sensation  which  he  never 
experienced  at  any  other  time. 

He  cantered  down  the  long  shooting-alleys 
of  Windsor  Forest,  having  enoufrh  to  do  to 
keep  the  powerful  mare  that  he  was  riding 
under  control,  and  beincr  thus  reheved  from 
the  pressure  of  painful  thoughts.  When  he 
emerged  into  the  Great  Park,  a  herd  of  fallow- 
deer,  darting  out  suddenly  from  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  startled  the  mare,  who  plunged 
violently  and  then  broke  clean  away.  Jacob 
did  not  mind  this  in  the  least.     She  was  out 
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of  his  hand  ;    but  he  knew  that  he  had  grass 
before  him  the  whole  way  to  Windsor,  and  if 
it    amused  her  to  run  away,  she  might   run 
and  welcome.     Neither  he  nor  she  would  be 
any  the  worse  for  it.    So  for  a  couple  of  miles 
or  more  he  was  borne  at  racing  speed  across 
the  undulating  expanse  of  park-land,  manag- 
ing to  steer  clear  of  the  oaks  and  hawthorns, 
but  charging  through  the  patches  of  bracken 
and  up  the  steepest  slopes,  until  the  mare  had 
had  enough  of  it  and  willingly  allowed  herself 
to  be  pulled  into  a  walk.     It  was  a  blazing 
summer  day,  and  both  she  and  her  rider  were 
very  hot  and  short   of  breath  by  this  time. 
Both  of  them,  too,  had  been  reduced    to    a 
frame  of  mind  much  calmer  tlian  that  in  which 
they  had  started.      Jacob   took  off  his    hat, 
passed  his  handkerchief  over  his  forehead  and 
sighed.     '  After  all,'  he  muttered,  '  something 
like  this  was  inevitable.     I  always  knew  that ; 
and  so,  I    daresay,  did    she.     Where   in  the 
world  did  I  find  the  pluck  to  speak  to  Herbert 
as  I  did  just  now?     I'm  glad  I  did   speak; 
though  of  course  it  was  no  use.' 
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He  pulled  up  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  to 
let  the  mare  get  her  wmd  before  he  turned 
her  head  homewards,  and  while  he  was  sitting 
there,  lost  in  thought,  a  voice  suddenly  hailed 
him  :     '  Hi !  Stiles,  is  that  you  ?  ' 

Jacob,  glancing  over  his  shoulder,  des- 
cried another  horseman  approaching  across 
the  turf,  and  a  subdued  exclamation  of  an- 
noyance escaped  him  when  he  recognised  Cap- 
tain Cunningham.  He  did  not  like  Captain 
Cunningham  and  would  gladly  have  avoided 
speaking  to  him,  had  that  been  practicable. 

Bertie,  drawing  nearer,  greeted  him 
cheerily  with  :  '  How  are  you.  Stiles  ?  Glad 
to  see  you  in  these  parts  again.  Are  you  on 
your  way  home?  If  you  are,  perhaps  you 
wouldn't  mind  giving  this  note  to  Mrs. 
Herbert  for  me.' 

Jacob  threw  a  sidelong,  distrustful  glance 
at  him.  He  had  no  fancy  for  the  part  of  a 
go-between  and  was  very  much  inclined  to 
tell  Captain  Cunningham  that  he  might  post 
his  letter  or  deliver  it  himself. 

'  Not  if  it   is    any   bother  to   you,'   said 
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Bertie,  noticing  the  other's  hesitation.  '  I 
thought  it  would  save  me  the  ride,  that  was 
all/ 

'  Very  well,'  responded  Jacob,  curtly, 
holding  out  his  hand  for  the  note,  which,  as 
he  had  now  had  time  to  reflect,  might  only  be 
an  answer  to  an  invitation  after  all. 

He  gathered  up  his  reins  and  was  already 
moving  when  Bertie  checked  him  by  making 
some  remark  about  his  horse,  and,  after  con- 
versing for  a  few  minutes  with  that  slight  air 
of  condescension  which  affronted  Jacob  more 
than  downright  rudeness,  asked  carelessly : 
'  Everybody  all  right  at  Farndon  ?  Mrs. 
Herbert  not  too  tired  after  the  ball,  I  hope  ? ' 

It  struck  Jacob  that  the  carelessness  of  the 
inquiry  was  a  little  overdone,  and  that  there 
was  a  suggestion  of  disquietude  underlying  it. 
'  I  only  returned  last  night,'  he  answered, 
'  and  I  haven't  seen  Mrs.  Herbert  yet.' 

'  Oh ! '  said  Bertie  ;  and  this  time  his 
voice  had  a  distinct  intonation  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

Jacob  nodded,  touched  the  mare  with  his 
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heel  and  cantered  away.  '  No  concern  of 
mine,'  he  kept  repeating  to  himself,  as  he 
went ;  '  whatever  happens  can  be  no  concern 
of  mine — which  seems  odd,  considering  that 
I  would  die  for  her.  What  a  fool  I  must  be  ! 
Wliy  shouldn't  I  hve  for  myself,  like  other 
people  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  isn't 
far  to  seek  :  because  I  despise  myself  and 
adore  her.  Adore  her  I — I  wonder  what 
Herbert  would  say  if  he  heard  that.  I  won- 
der what  he  would  think  I  meant  by  it — 
I  wonder  what  I  do  mean  by  it.  I'm  sure 
I  can't  tell,  and  I"m  even  more  sure  that  it 
doesn't  signify.  My  thoughts  are  my  own, 
and  will  continue  to  be  kept  to  myself,  I  take 
it,  as  they  always  have  been.' 

Such  as  they  were,  his  thoughts  were  no 
great  comfort  to  him.  The  unwonted  state  of 
excitement  into  which  he  had  been  thrown 
some  hours  earher  had  passed  away  and  had 
left  him  dull  and  depressed.  When  he 
reached  the  stables,  the  stud-groom,  who 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  falling  foul  of 
him,  remarked  sarcastically  that  he  did  hope 
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that  the  next  time  Mr.  Stiles  wanted  to  ride  a 
horse  to  a  standstill  he  would  be  so  very- 
kind  as  not  to  choose  a  three  hundred-guinea 
animal. 

'  The  mare  is  not  worth  a  hundred 
guineas,  and  I  have  not  ridden  her  to  a  stand- 
still,' returned  Jacob,  as  he  walked  away. 

He  ought  to  have  been  accustomed  by 
this  time  to  such  small  manifestations  of  spite  ; 
but  it  was  his  misfortune  that  he  never  did 
become  accustomed  to  them,  and  his  thin 
skin  was  pierced  a  dozen  times  a  day  by  the 
minutest  of  pin-pricks.  However,  seated  in  a 
low  wicker  chair  on  the  lawn  was  one  who 
never  inflicted  wounds,  but  delighted  rather  in 
healing  them.  He  had  caught  sight  of  her  as 
he  approached  the  house,  and  he  made  his 
way  towards  her  now  with  something  of  a  liurt 
child's  longing  to  be  comforted. 

But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such  desire 
was  apparent  in  his  manner,  which  was  as 
formal  as  usual.  He  lifted  his  hat,  saying  : 
'  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Herbert  ? '  and  Hope 
started  up  with  a  little  cry  of  pleasure. 
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'  Oh  I  how  glad  I  am  that  you  have  come  ! 
I  was  just  thinking  about  you  and  wonder- 
ing whether  you  would  be  down  soon.  I  am 
going  to  begin  painting  in  real  earnest  now, 
and  I  want  you  to  help  me,  if  you  will.  Go 
and  get  a  chair  for  yourself,  and  tell  me  all 
about  your  experiences  in  London.' 

Jacob  obeyed  her  with  a  kind  of  sober 
triumph.  She  was  really  glad  to  see  him 
again^  then.  To  be  sure  she  had  mentioned 
a  specific  reason  for  her  gladness  ;  but  what  of 
that?  It  was  something  to  be  welcome,  if 
only  as  an  instructor,  and  it  was  something  to 
be  able  to  put  her  into  good  spirits.  Her 
face  was  bright  and  smiling  now,  whereas,  on 
approaching  her,  he  had  been  struck  by  the 
weary  dejection  expressed  in  her  attitude. 
He  sat  down  beside  her,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Hstening  to  her  voice  and 
answering  her  questions. 

'  What  does  it  feel  like  to  be  a  great  man  ?  ' 
she  asked.  '  I  suppose  you  don't  care  a  bit ; 
but  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  should  hardly 
know  whether  I  was  standing  upon  my  head 
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or  my  heels.  Doesn't  it  make  you  at  all 
proud  to  think  that  your  name  has  been  in 
the  mouth  of  every  educated  person  in  the 
three  kingdoms  this  summer  ?  ' 

'  Not  very,'  answered  Jacob,  smiling.  '•  You 
see,  I  might  have  achieved  that  much  by 
murdering  a  man  in  a  railway-carriage  or 
trying  to  cross  the  Channel  in  a  balloon.' 

'Well,  at  least  you  will  allow  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  praised  by  all  the  best  judges 
of  art.' 

'  Yes  ;  that  is  pleasant,  no  doubt — if  it  is 
the  case  that  I  am  praised  by  all  the  best 
judges.  But,'  he  added,  after  a  short  pause, 
'  naturally  such  things  don't  mean  quite  as 
much  to  me  as  they  would  to  most  men.  I 
have  neither  kith  nor  kin  nor  friends,  and 
one  soon  gets  tired  of  gloating  over  success 
all  by  one's  self.' 

Hope  protested  against  his  assertion  that 
he  had  no  friends,  and  he  thanked  her  for 
her  protest,  without  being  convinced  by  it. 
'  Friendship  implies  equality,'  he  observed. 

'  I  don't  admit   that  for   a  moment,'  re- 
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joined  Hope.  '  Besides,  a  great  artist  has 
no  superiors.' 

They  debated  this  point  for  a  while  and 
then  wandered  away  to  other  topics.  Jacob 
prolonged  the  conversation  by  every  means 
in  his  power  ;  for  he  felt  a  growing  rehict- 
ance  to  discharge  the  commission  which  he 
had  taken  upon  himself-  xlt  last  he  drew  the 
note  from  his  pocket  and  said,  without  any 
preface  :  '  I  met  Captain  Cunningham  when  I 
was  out  riding  just  now,  and  he  asked  me  to 
give  you  this/ 

He  did  not  look  at  her  as  he  spoke,  not 
wishing  to  detect  signs  of  pleasure  or  em- 
barrassment upon  her  features.  He  thought 
it  probable  that  she  would  display  some  such 
emotion ;  but  he  was  very  far  from  being  pre- 
pared for  what  she  actually  did.  She  sprang 
to  her  feet,  exclaiming  '  Mr.  Stiles ! '  in  a  tone 
which  forced  him  to  raise  his  eyes.  Perhaps 
he  looked  guilty ;  at  any  rate,  she  thought  he 
did,  and  her  indignation  increased- 

'  If  you  care  at  all  about  the  friendship 
that  we  were  speaking  of  just  now,  you  will 
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never  clo  such  a  thing  again ! '  she  cried. 
Then  she  tore  the  letter  across  and  across, 
and  threw  the  fragments  away  from  her. 

She  had  acted  upon  an  angry  impulse, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  she  saw  what  a 
very  foolish  thing  she  had  done.  Jacob's 
amazed  face  and  one  moment  of  reflection 
sufficed  to  show  her  that,  and  she  made  a 
desperate  and  entirely  futile  effort  to  recover 
her  lost  position,  saying,  with  a  forced  laugh : 
'  You  did  not  know  what  a  bad  temper  I 
have,  did  you  ?  Captain  Cunningham  and 
I  had  a — sort  of  quarrel  the  other  day,  and  I 
suppose  this  is  a  letter  of  apology.  I  hate 
apologies ;  but  I  ought  not  to  have  torn  up 
his  note.     Please  forget  my  silly  behaviour.' 

'  Of  course — of  course.  It  is  as  if  it  had 
never  happened,'  answered  Jacob,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  said.  'If  you  and  Captain 
Cunningham  quarrelled,  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
he  who  was  in  the  wrong ;  but  I  will  certainly 
carry  no  more  messages  for  him.' 

With  characteristic  prudence,  he  stooped 
and  picked  up  the  scraps  of  paper  before  the 
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wind  bore  them  away.  '  Had  you  not  better 
burn  them  ?  '  he  suggested. 

Had  he  had  all  his  wits  about  him,  he 
would  scarcely  have  made  such  a  speech ; 
but,  fortunately,  Hope  was  quite  as  much  con- 
fused as  he,  and  did  not  perceive  the  full 
significance  of  it.  '  Yes,'  she  replied,  taking 
the  fragments  from  him,  hastily — '  or  rather, 
no ;  I  had  better  put  them  together  again 
and  see  what  he  has  to  say.' 

It  was  not  until  she  had  regained  the 
house  and  her  own  room  that  she  realised 
how  unequivocally  she  had  betrayed  what 
ought  to  have  remained  a  profound  secret. 
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